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The warm summer month of August 1862 was a critical time for the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Its commander General Robert E. Lee was stalking 
his opponent, General John Pope like a hunter in the woods along the 
Rappahannock river. General Pope commanded a Federal army consisting 
of 50,000 troops and was waiting to link up with another Federal army of 
80,000 men under the command of General McClellan. General Lee had 
to destroy Pope’s army before the link could happen. 


General Lee’s plan was bold and audacious. He would deploy one of his top 
generals, Stonewall Jackson for the assignment. Jackson was to take his three 
divisions of 23,000 men and skirt around the right flank of Pope’s army using 
the Bull Run Mountains to screen his movements and cut through the 
mountains at Thoroughfare Gap. Then in the rear of Pope’s forces he would 
cut Pope’s communication and supply lines from Washington, the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad line. Pope would be forced to move on the new 
threat and be further drawn away from McClellan. Then Lee and Jackson 
would attack together and take out Pope’s army, and turn on McClellan. 
The plan was daring and dangerous for Jackson and his command, as he 
could possibly find himself cut off from Lee, facing two huge Federal armies 
if all did not go well. 


Jackson’s march began at 3:00 am on August 25th with orders for no 
straggling. The men were pushed hard and made good time passing through 
the village of Orleans by mid-day. After a 26 mile march, the men went to 
sleep along the roadside. Passing through Thoroughfare Gap after sunrise 
the next day, Jackson headed for the town of Bristoe and the railroad. That 
evening at Bristoe the Confederates attacked the station capturing all the 
Federal troops that did not flee. Jackson’s men opened a railroad track derail- 
ing switch and soon a locomotive train barreling down the tracks crashed 
down the embankment in cloud of steam, smoke, and twisted metal. 


After the excitement, Jackson consolidated his troops as it became dark. His 
men were exhausted after their 56 mile march in two days but Jackson wasn’t 
finished with the day. He sent General Isaac Trimble with his men to secure 
Manassas Junction before it could be reinforced. Trimble’s troops along with 
Stuart’s cavalry attacked Manassas Junction after midnight, capturing 300 
Federals and the post commander. The following day Jackson and his men 
found that Manassas Junction held the mother load of supplies and commis- 
sary stores. The confederates stuffed their haversacks with all they could 
carry including such delicacies as rhine wine and lobster salad! General 
Jackson ordered his men to obtain four days rations and destroy all the rest. 
That night the army headed northwest to Sudley Springs Ford at Bull Run. 
Thanks to Jackson and his command, the first phase of General Lee’s plan | 
had been successfully carried out on time, but now the alarm had been 
sounded and General Pope was on the way. It was now time to prepare for 
the deadliest part of the plan and take on 50,000 men. But Jackson needed 
the help of Lee to take on that kind of force. Where were they? Had they 
been held up, running into trouble? Had they been stopped at Thoroughfare 
Gap that was only 200 yards wide? 


On August 28th Jackson had made his headquarters at Sudley Mills. One of 
the mills was a grist mill that turned out tons of corn, the other a large saw 
mill. General Jackson passed the early afternoon riding alone and restlessly 
worrying, while his men rested in the shade from the hot sun. At about 

3:00 pm at the mill a courier arrived. His dispatch reported that the second 
half of the Confederate army was approaching Thoroughfare Gap. General 
Jackson “beamed with pleasure” and with uncharacteristic exuberance shook 
the courier’s hand for the great news. General Lee was near! 
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Edttorial 


YOUR INPUT 


Back in issue 10.3 Steve Newton wrote an article entitled 
“What Kind of War?” In the following issue reader Michael 
Collie accused Steve (and me) of fraud for writing (and 
publishing) an article that suggested the Civil War was in some 
sense a “total” war. Actually I thought Michael’s comment 
was well taken (the dissension, not the crack about fraud!); 
several eighteenth century wars were certainly far harder on 
civilians than was our particular spot of unpleasantness, not to 
mention Jenghis Khan and his “pyramids of skulls,” Cromwell’s 
treatment of the Irish, etc, etc, ad nauseam. 

It occurred to me that just as there is confusion and 
disagreement about the place of the Civil War on the 
continuum from limited to total war, so there is on other 
continua—for example those relating to technology, tactics, 
fortifications, weapons, battlefield casualties, military 
intelligence, and conventions such as that regarding the 
exchange of prisoners. 

Thus an idea was born: a future issue—perhaps 11.4 or 
thereabouts—devoted to placing the Civil War in the context of 
the history of war. How, for example, did battlefield casualties 
compare between the Napoleonic wars and the conflict of 
1861-1865? How did the size of armies differ (and why)? Were 
there critical logistical differences? How did literacy rates and 
the technology of the printing press and communication by 
telegraph intersect and enhance the role of public opinion? 
Which wars witnessed the creation of citizen armies as 
opposed to soldiers-for-hire, and what was the significance of 
the distinction? Was the Civil War the last conflict featuring 
widespread prisoner exchange? And if so, why? Was the Civil 
War markedly different to its predecessors because of industrial 
development? And so on, and so forth. 

In earlier volumes we have touched on some of these issues 
—notably tactics, weapons, railroads, and fortifications. But in 
the forthcoming issue a multitude of developments and their 
interaction will be considered and the Civil War viewed in 
the long perspective of the evolution of warfare. It is my hope 
that this will be both a fascinating exercise and that at the end 
of the day we will all have learned a little and some common 
misconceptions will have been laid to rest. 

In closing I want to thank Michael Collie for his stimulating 
letter to the editor and make the point that the readers’ 
response—your response—to the content of North & South can 
have a substantial impact on what we publish. Let’s hear from 


you—I’m all ears. 
=) ae 


WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL 
WAR? 


Although not the main thrust of 
the recent article by Michael R. Bradley 
(“In the Crosshairs,” N&S, Vol. 10, No. 
5), his mention in a footnote about 
“monocausalism” and “multicasualism” 
prompts me to contribute the following. 

After years of listening to and 
reading arguments about the cause(s) 
of the Civil War, I have come to the 
conclusion that at least part of the 
resulting sound and fury is created 
by participants attempting to answer 
different questions. The simple 
question of “What caused the Civil 
War?” is just not precise enough to 
lead to meaningful discussions and 
conclusions. It seems to me that there 
are instead four precise questions that 
can and should be asked and answered. 
I believe there are somewhat different 
answers to each one -answers that 
can be documented from many clear 
primary sources of the time and many 
astute scholarly studies performed since. 

One, why did the seven states 
of the lower South (South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas) secede between 
December 1860-February 1861? 


@ This is the question that most people 
really are attempting to answer when 
they probe the cause(s) of the Civil War? 
In my opinion, there is no doubt that the 
answer to this one is that these states - 
the ones most dependent on slavery - 
feared that the election of Lincoln and 
a Republican administration put the 
peculiar institution of slavery in jeopardy. 
Without going into great historical 
detail, obviously the primary source 


material of the time (Ordinances of 
Secession, correspondence of Secession 
Commissioners of the lower South with 
states in the upper South, statements 
by Alexander Stephens and Jefferson 
Davis, newspaper editorials, etc.) make 
this very clear. Even though there were 
several issues of conflict between the 
North and the South, it is virtually 
impossible to believe that secession 
would have occurred without the issue 
of slavery and its feared dissolution. To 
believe otherwise is to ignore what the 
leadership of the South was saying at the 
time. In this regard, one can state that 
slavery was the root or key cause of the 
opening gambit of the conflict. 


Two, why did Lincoln and the 
Republican administration not just let 
the lower South secede in peace? 


@ This one must be mentioned because 
often the argument is made that the 
war was not fought over slavery, but 
instead to preserve the United States. 
And this is basically true if you are 
attempting to answer this question and 
not the first one. For Lincoln’s key war 
aim at the beginning of the conflict 
was clearly to preserve the union. Even 
the later issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation was basically done as a 
war measure to defeat the South and 
preserve the union - although it certainly 
added the additional war objective of 
emancipation. 


Three, why did the additional 
four states of the South (Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas) 
secede between April 1861-June 1861? 


@ This one is a little more complicated. 
Clearly many leaders of these states 
were concerned about the Republican 
administration and slavery, but they did 
not choose to secede until the dispute 
over Ft. Sumter and Lincoln’s call for 
75,000 militiamen from the various 
states to put down the rebellion of the 
lower South. Earlier, these four states 
had not been persuaded sufficiently 
by the arguments of the Secession 
Commissioners of the lower South and 
secession advocates within their own 
states to secede due to the election of 
Lincoln. Given the need to make a 
decision after Ft. Sumter to stay with the 


union and fight other Southern states 
or secede, opinion shifted sufficiently 
to lead to secession. Was slavery part of 
the secession logic? Yes, but it was not 
enough alone to tilt these states to the 
final step of secession until war against 
their Southern brethren became the only 
other alternative. 


Four, why did individual soldiers 
on both sides choose to fight? 


@ This is perhaps the most complicated 
question, and there are obviously 
multiple reasons here. This often 
becomes the question that people 
address even though they are seemingly 
attempting to answer the general 
question of “What caused the Civil War?” 
There is no question that there were 
many motivating factors for individual 
soldiers. Setting aside soldiers on both 
sides that fought because they were 
drafted or paid as substitutes for draftees, 
there were a lot of legitimate reasons for 
enlisting. Many in the North fought to 
preserve the union. Many in the South 
fought because they viewed the South 
and the Southern lifestyle to be under 
attack. Some in the North, especially the 
Colored troops, later fought to support 
emancipation. Some in the South fought 
to preserve slavery for a variety of 
reasons. And some on both sides fought 
for adventure, to prove their manhood or 
because of peer pressure. Many fought 
for a combination of these reasons. There 
was no one single motivation. 


In summation, I believe this 
approach provides some clarity and 
utility in discussing the cause(s) of the 
Civil War. I would be interested in your 
thoughts and the thoughts of other 
readers. 

—Robert Shipley 
Aston, Pa. 


Ed. There is also the related 
point that in an objective sense the 
cause for which all Confederates fought 
was slavery. “Cause” here refers not to 
motivation (many Confederate soldiers 
were simply patriots whose motivation 
was similar to that of many Northern 
soldiers, the difference being that 
their patriotism focused on the state 
rather than the nation whereas those 
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Crossfire 


in the North did not have to make a 
choice between the two) but to the 
consequences of a Confederate victory 
—which would have been to extend the 
lifetime of the institution of slavery. 


A GREAT ISSUE 


I just wanted to tell you how much 
I enjoyed Volume 10, issue 4 of North & 
South. The article by James McPherson 
on the centrality of slavery to the war 
and the article on Robert E. Lee and 
full mobilization by Elizabeth Pryor 
were substantial and eye-opening for 
me. Also, Ethan Rafuse did something 
I didn’t think possible: he managed to 
redeem McClellan in my eyes, at least 
somewhat. He helped me understand 
why some of his decisions made sense 
in the context of assumptions, logistics, 
strategies, etc of his time and place. 
I still with zest fault his exaggeration 
his foes’ strength and numbers, his 
whining, his bloated egotism, but for 
the first time I understand why it was 
logical for him to make many of the 
decisions he did. And what a difference 
that (and the logistics and cultures) 
made in the character of the two main 
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Eastern armies the rest of the war. 
Thank you! 
The article on “Command in the 
Civil War” was also thought-provoking 
—if there was ever a lack of killer 
instinct, McClellan had it! Though I 
have a hard time conceptualizing war 
on the water (at least there was a good 
map), the “Le Roy Fitch meets the 
Devil’s Parson” article by Myron Smith 
opened my vision to a new part of the 
conflict I have little considered. 
Thank you for a great issue. 
—Don Atweiler 
via email 


Ed. Thank you, Don. We have 
some equally eye-opening articles in 
the pipeline. Your mention of the Le 
Roy Fitch map makes a useful hook on 
which I can hang some information 
for readers. For many years the pages 
of North & South have been graced by 
the magnificent maps created by David 
Fuller. Regrettably they will no longer 
appear. David earns his bread and 
butter working primarily on huge and 
very expensive graphics displays for 
museums, state governments, etc, and 
has always generously produced maps 


for North & South for a pittance of his 
normal fee—simply because he enjoys 
military cartography. Unfortunately, 
like a lot of other people in the present 
palsied economy, he now has to focus 
more on bread and butter issues, and 
is no longer at liberty to spend time 
on less-than-profitable creations. We 
had planned a number of maps with 
this issue, and our loss of a mapmaker 
was one factor—there were several— 
that caused this issue to be delayed. I 
am now making arrangements for the 
production of maps for future issues. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
thank David for his superb contribution 
to the magazine over the years, and wish 
him well in future endeavors. 


OOPS!! 


In volume 10, # 6 I inadvertently 
said that 100 whites from the seceded 
states fought in the Union army. I should 
of course have said 100,000! Secondly, 
I wrongly attributed two illustrations 
in the “Reunion” article. Both were 
supplied by Eric Wittenberg, author of 
several books on Civil War cavalry, and 
we thank him for them. 


SEE PAGE 29 FOR DETAILS 
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perspectives certain to interest both buffs and scholars. 

ISBN 978-0-87337-912-9 


Caution and Cooperation 
The American Civil War in British-American Relations 
Philip E. Myers 


This provocative reinterpretation of Civil War-era diplomacy places Anglo- 
American relations within the broader context of the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury, arguing convincingly for the lack of any real chance of British inter- 
vention on the side of the Confederacy and dating the end-of-the-century 
Anglo-American rapprochement back about three decades. 

ISBN 978-0-87338-945-7 


Available from your local book stores or from www.kentstateuniversitypress.com 
ES] The Kent State University Press - Kent, Ohio 4424? 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Colonel Elisha Kellogg of the 2" 
Connecticut Heavy Artillery—who 
perished at Cold Harbor—had a 
reputation for being a hard-nosed 
martinet, but was also known to 
enjoy a good snow ball fight with 
his troops, usually occasions for 
massive breakdowns in discipline. 
The Union occupation of most of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri 
relatively early in the war denied to 
the Confederacy one of the most 
important military resources of 
the age, for they were the country’s 
primary mule breeding states. 
Commander Richard Wainwright, 
skipper of the U.S.S. Hartford, a staunch 
believer in improving his crew, provided 
an extensive ship’s library, but on the 


night of April 24, 1862 found, to his | 
sorrow, that when the fleet ran the | 


gantlet of Confederate fire on the 
Mississippi below New Orleans, 


a Rebel shell obliterated every | 


volume. 

Florence L.“Pancho Barnes” Lowe, the 
pioneering aviatrix who helped form 
the WASPs (Women’s Air Service 
Pilots) during World War II, was the 
granddaughter of Thaddeus Lowe, 
the Union's premier balloonist. 

In the ante bellum years, fully 
71percent of the West Point 
curriculum—including military 
subjects—was devoted to 
engineering, mathematics, and 
natural science. 

By some calculations, the 
Confederacy’s mobilization placed 
a higher proportion of its male 
citizens under arms than had been 
attained by any Western society 
since Rome fought Hannibal, 
over twenty centuries earlier, both 
states putting nearly 75 percent of 
their militarily liable manpower 
into uniform, efforts that in both 
instances were made possible by a 
slave-based economy. 


> In the postwar years, the all-black 10" 
Cavalry was reputed to have the best 
band in the army, a matter attributed 
by some to the natural talents of the 
men, and by others to the fact that 
their commanding officer, Benjamin 
Grierson, had himself once been a 
bandmaster, before joining up and 
becoming one of the finest Union 
cavalrymen in the war. 

In 1847, while en route to organize 
the invasion of Mexico, Winfield Scott 
dallied in New Orleans long enough to 
be beaten at chess by one Paul Morphy, 
which did not go down at all well with 
the general-in-chief, seeing as how his 
opponent was only nine. 


» 


An “important military resource? 


Like Robert E. Lee, Hannibal was able to 
rack up a series of tactical successes but 
strategic victory eluded him. 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


John Mosby Bags a Big Fish 


A native of Vermont, Edwin 
Stoughton, entered West Point in 
1854, and graduated in 1859, the 
academy then having a five year 
program. Ranking 17" in a class of 22, 
Stoughton’s more notable classmates 
included Martin D. Hardin (11'), 
who became a brigadier general in 
Blue, and Joseph Wheeler (19"), who 
became a major general in Gray, and 
later, after a retreading for the Spanish- 
American War, in Blue as well. Upon 
commissioning, Stoughton served 
as a brevet 2nd lieutenant in the 
Regular Army’s 4" Infantry Regiment 
until September of 1859, when he 
was promoted to 2nd lieutenant and 
transferred to the 6" Infantry. 

Anticipating Civil War, in 
March of 1861 Stoughton resigned his 
commission in the Regular Army. With 
the outbreak of war, in April, he began 
lobbying the governor of Vermont for a 
volunteer commission. In September, 
Stoughton was given command of the 
4" Vermont, as a lieutenant colonel. 

Stoughton commanded his 
regiment during the Peninsula 
Campaign, but then went on leave in 
July of 1862. He seems to have spent 
his leave angling for a promotion to 
brigadier general, which he secured 
in November, apparently becoming 
the youngest one star in the army at 
the time. Stoughton was assigned 
to garrison duty in the defenses of 
Washington. He made his headquarters 
at Fairfax Court House, in northern 
Virginia about a dozen miles southwest 
of Washington. 

Although the Civil War was fought 
in the supposedly staid “Victorian Era,” 
there were a lot of naughty fellows 
among the senior officers on both sides, 
and Stoughton was one of them. He 
was both a drinker and a womanizer. 
Reportedly, he kept the necessary 
| resources to indulge both vices near 

at hand; rumor had it that he always 
kept a supply of booze around his 
headquarters, and arranged to make a 
| young woman from Massachusetts an 
| “honorary major,” and assigned her 


“War is a hard trade” 


quarters conveniently near his own. 
Now Confederate partisan ranger 
John S. Mosby, commanding the 43rd 
Battalion Virginia Cavalry, had a 
penchant for raiding into Union-held 
areas, spreading havoc and making off 


with loot. He decided that capturing | 


Stoughton would be a fine achievement. 
On the night of March 8, 1863, 


Mosby took twenty-nine of his men, | 


and, aided by a chilling rain, infiltrated 
the Union lines. Since the armies were 
more or less ensconced along the line of 
the Rappahannock and Rapidan Rivers, 
some forty miles farther south, security 
around Fairfax Court House was poor, 
and Mosby and his intrepid little band 
had no difficulty getting the jump on 
the Yankees, literally catching them 
napping when they descended on the 
place around 2:00 a.m. on the 9". 

Mosby went straight for 
Stoughton’s headquarters, where he 
found the general snoring soundly in 
his sleep. 

“There was no time for ceremony,’ 
Mosby recalled, “so I drew up the 
bedclothes, pulled up the general's shirt, 
and gave him a spank on his bare back, 
and told him to get up. The general 
demanded to know who was there. I 
told him that he was a prisoner.” 

The general, known as a fop, took 
his time getting dressed, so it wasn’t 
until 3:30 a.m. that Mosby, who seems 
to have been surprisingly tolerant of his 
prisoner’s whims, was able to took his 


Stoughton away, to join the thirty-two | 


other men, mostly officers, and fifty- 
eight horses, that comprised his “bag” 
for the night’s work. 

When told of the raid, Lincoln is 
alleged to have said, “I don’t mind so 
much the loss of the general ... I can 
make a brigadier general in five minutes, 
but it’s not easy to replace ... horses.” 

Stoughton was held for two 
months and released in a prisoner 
exchange in May. He never received 
another assignment. The general 
shortly afterwards moved to New York 
City, where he practiced law until his 
death on Christmas Day 1868. 

—Chuck Lyons 


— John Esten Cooke. 
Sometime aide-de-camp to J.E.B. Stuart 


Edwin Stoughton 
—“easier to replace than a horse. 


» 


Folklore: The events surrounding 
Stoughon’s capture are recounted 
here pretty much as found in 
The Memoirs of Colonel John S. 
Mosby (Boston: 1917). But, like 
a lot of things that happened 
in the Civil War, the story soon 
attracted a number of inventive 
embellishments, some of which 
have worked their way into 
historical treatments of the war. 
One of these holds that to insure 
Stoughton would be an easy target, 
Mosby arranged for a young 
woman willing to give her all for the 
Cause to visit the general, with the 
intention of getting him drunk. 


Carlos Alvarez de La Mesa, 
_ Captain, 39" New York, the 
| Garibaldi Guard 


Carlos Alvarez de la Mesa was one 
the many foreign officers who came 
forward to serve in the Civil War. In 
New York on the outbreak of the war, the 
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thirty-two-year-old Spanish officer 
joined the polyglot 39" New York, as 
a second lieutenant in Company D, 
the regiment’s “Spanish-Portuguese” 
Company. 

The regiment, which called 
itself the “Garibaldi Guard,’ after the 
Italian nationalist hero, was formed 
through the merger of a number of 
ethnic volunteer units that had not 
found enough personnel to stand 
as separate regiments. Among 
these were the “Italian Legion,” the 
“Polish Legion,” the “Hungarian 
Regiment,” the “Netherlands Legion,” 
and the German “Ist Foreign Rifles.” 
Altogether the regiment reportedly 
included men of fifteen different 
nationalities, and was one of the 
few units to have black personnel 
in the ranks. As organized, four 
companies, including one of Swiss 
volunteers, spoke German, three 
spoke Hungarian, one Italian, and 
one French, and one was half Spanish 
and half Portuguese. As a result, 
orders were regularly given in seven 
languages, English plus these six, 
though Spanish and Portuguese 
were usually omitted from recruiting 
posters. Though some of the men 
wore the uniforms of their original 


ethnic volunteer outfits, the regimental 


uniform was loosely based on that of 
the famed Piedmontese Bersaglieri, 
being blue with red and gold trim, 
topped by a broad “Garibaldi” hat 
trimmed with green cock feathers, 


however for fatigue duties the men | 


wore a loose red shirt with a broad 
belt similar to that popularized by 
Garibaldi and his famed “Red Shirts.” 
Since it was largely composed of 
European personnel, the regiment 
had several vivandieres, young women 
serving as combined mascots-medics- 
sutlers-and den mothers. As a result, 
the 39th New York cut a brave figure 
on June 4, 1861, when it headed off to 
war, with the men lustily singing “Les 


Marseillaise” as they marched down | 


Broadway behind a large Italian flag 
that had flown from the battlements 
of Rome during Garibaldi’s heroic 
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defense of the city in 1849. It was 
a glorious beginning for what was 
perhaps the most romantic of the 
hundreds of regiments mustering 
North and South in 1861. But like 
most outfits which served in the war, 
although the “Garibaldi Guard” had 
an honorable record, it had but few 
moments of glory. Accepted for state 
service on May 27, 1861, the regiment 
was mustered into Federal service at 
Washington on June 6", to date from 
May 28". 


The regiment had a busy war, | 
from First Bull Run, through the | 


Shenandoah Valley Campaign in 
the spring of 1862, where it fought 
well at Cross Keys, after which it 
was incorporated in the garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry. Alas for the Union, 
the garrison commander, proved 
inept and fainthearted. As a result, 
having neglecting the most elementary 
precautions, he allowed himself, and 
the garrison, to be trapped in the 
town and invested there by Stonewall 
Jackson on September 12", 1862, 
during the opening stages of the 
Antietam Campaign. After a brief 
siege, he surrendered the entire force, 
some thirteen thousand men; the 39"” 
s commander, Colonel Frederick D’ 
Utassy, though a self-promoting grafter 
of epic proportions, was so angry 
over the surrender that he concealed 
the regimental colors in his personal 
baggage and ordered his men to smash 
their weapons before surrendering. 
Almost immediately paroled, 
and shortly after formally exchanged, 
the regiment was sent to Washington, 
and for a time served in the city’s 
defenses. By May of 1863 the “Garibaldi 
Guard” had been only lightly engaged, 
but after two years of service had lost 


heavily from disease and desertion, | 


and numbered little more than three 
hundred men. It was reorganized into 
four consolidated companies, while 
Colonel D’Utassy was removed from 
command and eventually sent to Sing 
Sing Prison, in New York, his skill at 
graft having finally caught up with 
him. 

During the Battle of Gettysburg 
the reduced regiment was hotly 
engaged on all three days of 
Gettysburg, but its greatest moment 
came on the evening of July 2", 
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when, in a furious charge, it drove the 
21" Mississippi back from a captured 
battery, retaking all six pieces, and 
taking three Rebel flags in the bargain. 
During the battle the 39" New York 
suffered 95 men killed or wounded, 
including six officers, out of only 
269 men brought into action, 35.3% 
casualties. 

Among the casualties was Alvarez 
de la Mesa, by then a captain and 


A colorful group of officers 
of the 39th New York. 


company commander. He was badly 
injured in the stomach and the ankle, 


Meanwhile Captain de la Mesa— 
he seems to have dropped the “Alvarez” 
at some point—had been performing 
routine duties associated with the 
Invalid Corps, which had been renamed 
the “Veteran Reserve Corps.” War’s end 
found the good captain working for 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands, better known as 
the “Freedman’s Bureau.” Immediately 
following the war, Captain de la 
Mesa was appointed director of the 


| Freedman’s Bureau for Floyd County, 


injuries that by some accounts had been | 


incurred not as a result of enemy action, 
but when he tried to stop a panicked 
withdrawal by some of his troops. On 
September 30", suffering from intermittent 


fever and a chronic ankle ulcer, he was | 


discharged to the Invalid Corps. 

The 39" New York was gradually 
brought back up to strength, with six 
new companies. Although time expired 
men were discharged in May of 1864, 
these six companies, absorbing the 
veterans of ’61 who wished to remain 
with the colors, continued in service, 
along with a newly recruited company. 
The regiment served through to the end 
of the war, fighting from the Wilderness 


to Appomattox. When mustered out | 


in July of 1865 only about 200 men 


were left: of 2,110 men who had passed | 


through the ranks, 115 had been killed 
in action, 163 had died of disease, and 
over 1,000 been wounded, disabled by 
disease, or gone missing. 
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Georgia, operating out of Rome. He 
worked hard to secure the rights of the 
local freemen, and as a result was subject 
to violent attacks by “the infuriated 
local [white] citizenry” on numerous 
occasions. Several times he only 
escaped death by fast action. Despite the 
violent response by the good white folks 
of Floyd County, de la Mesa persisted 
until late November of 1868. At that 
time the Freedman’s Bureau closed 
up shop in Rome. De la Mesa spent 
the next few years in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, before settling in 
Brooklyn with his wife, Francis Taft, 
from an old Massachusetts family, 
a woman described even by hostile 
Georgians as a “beautiful brunette.” But 
his mental health deteriorated, and his 
last days were spent in an asylum, where 
he died in 1872. Mrs. de la Mesa, left 
with four very young children, shortly 
afterward married Charles. H. Terry, 
who had served as assistant surgeon of 
the 13th New York Cavalry, and became 
a surrogate father to the children. She 
died in 1920 

Captain de la Mesa is buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery, in what 
was once Mrs. Robert E. Lee’s flower 
garden. 

At least two of Captain de la Mesa’s 
grandsons also saw military service, as 
did one of his great-grandsons. 

e Carlos de la Mesa Fetterolf was 
commissioned a second lieutenant 
in 1917, and served in the First 
World War, later becoming a fresh 
water ichthyologist of some note. 
Terry de la Mesa Allen was the son 
of Consuelo de la Mesa and Samuel 
Edward Allen (USMA, 1881), who 
retired from the army as a colonel 
in 1919. Terry Allen washed out 
of West Point, but secured a direct 
commission in the Army in 1912. A 


wonderfully aggressive and inspiring 
leader, Allen served in both world 
wars, rising to major general, and is 
widely regarded as having been the 
best American division commander 
in World War II, during which he 
successively led the 1" Infantry 
Division in North Africa and Sicily 


and later the 104'° in France and | 


Germany. 

e Terry de la Mesa Allen, Jr. (USMA 
1952), the general’s son, was killed 
in action while serving as a battalion 
commander in Vietnam in 1967, and 
is also buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery 


Thomas 0. Selfridge, Jr., U.S.N., 


American Jonah? 
Being the son of Thomas O. 


Selfridge, Sr. (1804-1902), who attained 
the rank of rear admiral, Thomas O. 
Selfridge, Jr. (1836-1924) was, as he 
himself put it, destined for a naval career 
“from the cradle.’ He graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1854, at the head of 
his class, and by the outbreak of the Civil 
War had been promoted to lieutenant. 
Needless to say, in the course of the war, 
young Selfridge saw considerable service, 
in a number of ships. And curiously, 
most of those ships seemed to come to 
unfortunate ends. 


© U.S.S. Cumberland: Selfridge was 


assigned to the old frigate at the 
outbreak of the war, and served on 
blockade duty for several weeks. 

e@ Yankee: Temporarily detached 
from the Cumberland, Selfridge 
was placed in command of this 
non-commissioned steam tug in 
the spring of 1861. He conducted 
reconaissances along the Virginia 
coast, and later operated in support 


of Benjamin Butler’s operations | 
to capture the barrier islands off | 


Virginia and North Carolina. 

©U.S.S. Cumberland: Upon 
completion of his duties off the 
barrier islands, Selfridge returned 
to the old frigate, and served on 
blockade duty. On March 8, 1862, 
he commanded six guns in the ship’ 
s forward battery during the action 
in which she was sunk by the C.S.S. 
Virginia on the first day of the Battle 
of Hampton Roads. 

@ U.S.S. Monitor: The skipper of the 
innovative warship having been 


a - ~, ~~ 


Thomas O. Selfridge Jr. A naval 
Jonah? 


seriously wounded in her encounter 
with the Virginia at Hampton Roads 
on March 9", Selfridge was assigned 
as acting captain on March 10", 
and was relieved on the 13". The 
Monitor was later lost in a storm 
off Cape Hatteras very early on 
December 31, 1862. 

Alligator: Even more innovative 
than the Monitor, the Alligator, 
although never commissioned, was 
the U.S. Navy’s first submarine, and 
for a few weeks in July and August 


of 1862 Selfridge had the honor of | 


commanding her for testing and 
evaluation, during which trials she 


almost sank. Although extensively | 


modified as a result, like the Monitor, 
Alligator was lost in a storm off Cape 
Hatteras, on April 2, 1863. 

U.S.S. Cairo: In August of 1862, 
Selfridge, recently promoted to 
lieutenant commander, was assigned 
to command the Eads gunboat 
Cairo, which was operating on the 
Mississippi. On the morning of 
December 12, 1862, while moving 
up the Yazoo River in support of 
operations against Vicksburg, the 
Cairo was clearing Confederate 
“torpedoes” when she was rocked 
by an explosion, and sank in about 
twelve minutes, thought fortunately 
without loss of life; she was the first 
of about forty U.S. ships to succumb 
to mines during the war. Nearly a 
century later Cairo was raised and 
is now preserved in a museum at 
Vicksburg. 

U.S.S. Conestoga: Selfridge’s next 
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command was the “timberclad” 
gunboat Conestoga, which 
carried out operations along the 
Mississippi. During the spring 
of 1863 Selfridge took temporary 
command of the newly purchased 
steamer Manitou, in support of 
U.S. Grant’s campaign against 
Vicksburg, while officially 
continuing as the skipper of 
Conestaga, to which he shortly 
returned. On March 8, 1864, two 
years to the day after the loss of 
the Cumberland, Conestoga was 


rammed by the steamer Genera/ | 


Price on the Ouachita River and 
sank in about four minutes. 
@ U.S.S. Osage: Selfridge was next 


assigned to command the Neosho | 


Class river monitor Osage. He 
commanded the Osage during 
operations on the Red River in the 
spring, until May, when he was 
transferred. Osage, meanwhile, 
was shortly assigned to operations 


against Mobile; on March 19, 1865, | 


she struck a Confederate torpedo 
in the Blakely River and promptly 
sank. 

© U.S.S. Vindicator: In May 1864 
Selfridge took command of 
the river ram Vindicator, which 
operated on the Mississippi 
to prevent Confederate forces 
crossing the river, until transferred 
in October. 

U.S.S. Huron: Commanding the 
screw gunboat Huron, Selfridge 
supported the bombardment 
and capture of Fort Fisher in 
December 1864-January 1865, 
during which he commanded one 
of the naval brigades that helped 
storm the fortress. 

In the course of the war, 
Selfridge served in ten vessels of 
which six were lost, three of them 
while he was aboard. “Jonah” seems 
an appropriate appellation. 

Although Selfridge’s wartime 
career might be said to have unfolded 
under something of a curse, he 
nevertheless remained on active 
duty until 1898, when he retired as 
a rear admiral. He lived until 1924, 
long enough to see the family “curse” 


| work at least one more time, when 


his nephew Army First Lieutenant 
Thomas E. Selfridge, died in America’s 
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first fatal airplane crash, at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, on September 17, 1908, an 
accident that also sent Orville Wright 
to the hospital for several weeks. 


| PROFILE 


“The Game of Life” : Milton 
Bradley's Board Games and 
the American Civil War 


“We are dying with monotony 
and ennui, a Union soldier wrote of 
the timeless enemy of the fighting 
man, the boredom and inactivity 
of camp life. During World War I, 
Salvation Army “sisters” and Red Cross 
volunteers ministered to the needs 


of soldiers. Just before World War | 
II, the Army established the “Morale | 


Division”—later named “Special 


Services”—to meet the challenge. | 


Today, soldiers benefit from a special 
army unit called the Morale, Welfare, 


| and Recreation Command. During the 


Civil War, however, the average soldier 
was left to his own devices to entertain 
himself during the hours when he 
wasn't drilling or on active campaign. 
Of the more sordid off-duty 
entertainment—which included 
poker or dice games such as “chuck- 


| a-luck”—one soldier wrote home, “If 


there is any place on God’s fair earth 
where wickedness ‘stalketh abroad in 
daylight, it is in the army, Still, others 
did spend their time more wisely and 
amused themselves by reading or 
playing chess or checkers. The source 
of many of these more “innocent” 
diversions was the same as it is for 
millions of American families today: 
game maker Milton Bradley. 

Born in Vienna, Maine, in 
1836, Bradley’s family moved 
often, but finally settled in Lowell, 


Massachusetts, in 1847. Bradley | 


completed high school in Lowell 
in 1854, doing especially well in 
mathematics and drawing. At 
eighteen, he apprenticed himself to 
a draftsman and patent agent, and 
worked until he had saved enough 


| money to attend the Lawrence 


Scientific School, where he studied 
engineering. Bradley attended the 
school for nearly two years before 
moving to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he secured a position as a 
draftsman in a local locomotive 
works. When his employer sold out 
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| Unfortunately for Bradley, the future 


| old Grace Bedell, who wrote Lincoln 


| unsold prints of the now-bearded Lincoln, 


Milton Bradley. 


to a railroad in 1858, Bradley opened | 
his own enterprise as a draftsman and 
patent agent. His premier client was 
the Khedive of Egypt, who engaged 
Bradley to design and supervise the 
construction of a custom railcar. 

In appreciation of Bradley’s hard 
work, the Khedive presented him with 
a handsome lithograph of the car. 
Inspired by the print, Bradley concluded 
to learn and enter the lithography trade. 
He spent several weeks learning the 
craft, bought a press, and started his 
own business in Springfield. Bradley’ | 


| s inaugural print was a portrait of 


presidential candidate Abraham 
Lincoln—then beardless—made 
after a photograph taken by Samuel 
Bowles, editor of Bradley's hometown 
newspaper, the Springfield Republican. 


president took the advice of eleven-year 


that he “would look a great deal better” 
if only he would let his whiskers grow. 
Bradley, left with thousands of 


faced the prospect of having to close his 
business. To make matters worse, when 
the war began, Bradley’s printing press 
operator left to enlist. “When he left, he 
said he would come back with shoulder 
straps,’ Bradley remembered years later, 
adding, “and so he did, but minus 
one arm.” Bradley—inspired by past | 
generations who had taken up arms 
—even intended to volunteer himself. 
Captain A. B. Dyer, Superintendent of | 
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the Springfield Armory, persuaded the 
aspiring soldier that his talents would 
be better used as a draftsman at the 
armory than as a private in the ranks. 
Bradley complied, and did late night 
work at the arsenal as his part to assist 
in the national crisis. 

Meanwhile, at his own firm, Bradley 
used his idle press to print up copies 
of a game he invented, which he called 
“The Checkered Game of Life.” The 
game proved very popular, and Bradley 
sold 45,000 copies in the first year alone. 
Like most board games of the Victorian 
era, Bradley’s game was designed for 


| both entertainment and education, 


and emphasized period morals. One 
newspaper stated that game was “intended 
to present to the minds of the young the 
various vices and virtues with which they 
will come in contact...and illustrate the 
effects of each, in a manner that will make 
a lasting impression.” 

The game was played on a board 
having the same number of squares as a 
checkerboard; the red squares were neutral 
and the white squares carried references 
to good (e.g., “truth” and “ambition”) and 
evil (e.g., “idleness” and “crime”). Players 
started at “Infancy” with the object of 
the game being the first player to reach 
“Happy Old Age” while avoiding “Ruin.” 
They moved colored wooden counters 
from one space to another, the number of 
moves governed by a teetotum, a six-sided 
top; dice were considered to be wicked 
and fit only for gamblers. “The principle 
of chance and science are so intimately 
united,’ the newspaper's report continued, 
“that any child who can read can play, 
and yet it is as capable of furnishing 
amusement to adults.” 

Bradley also sold “Games for 
Soldiers,” a set of nine “fireside” 
games that included backgammon, 
chess, checkers, dominoes, and 
“The Checkered Game of Life.” The 
set was billed in holiday wartime 
advertisements as “just the thing to send 
to the boys in camp or hospital for a 
Christmas present.” The games were put 
up in a small box weighing a few ounces 
and could be sent by mail, postpaid, to 
any address for just one dollar. 

Other games released during 
the war by Bradley’s firm—now styled 
Milton Bradley & Co.—included 
“Modern Hieroglyphics,” “Patriot 
Heroes,’ and “What is It?” Bradley also 


sold a plaything called the “Contraband 
Gymnast,” which he described as the 
“most amusing toy ever invented.” Not 
restrained by modern sensibilities, 
Bradley also billed the toy as the “Comical 
Darkey.” Nor did he completely set 
aside making prints; in 1863, Bradley 
fashioned a handsome tobacco label 
for C.S. Allen & Co. featuring designs 
to appeal to patriotic sentiments. The 
label bore the likeness of two women 
personifying “Liberty” and Union,’ both 
framed in an ornate oval surmounted by 
an eagle with a shield. 

Just as Bradley had capitalized on 
Abraham Lincoln’s popularity before 
the war, he took advantage of postwar 
patriotism by producing and selling his 
“Myriopticon.” This toy consisted of a 
painted scroll—“a Historical Panorama 
of the Rebellion”—that contained 
nearly two dozen scenes from the Civil 
War. The scroll, mounted on two rollers 
arranged inside a sturdy cardboard box, 
was turned by a key so that the panorama 
passed across a proscenium arch cut into 
the top of the box, which was decorated 
in red, white, and blue bunting and other 
patriotic embellishments. 

The package included a poster to 
advertise the performance, admission 
tickets, and a stirring (and sometimes 
humorous) text to be read aloud by the 
child-showman. One satisfied customer 
wrote the company that his family had 
elected him “as head of the family to 
recite the lecture and turn the pictures, 
which I do every evening.” So popular 
was his performance that his neighbors 
would descend on the house for encores. 
The customer added that his brother “was 
at the War...and says it is just as your 
game represents it to be” and hoped that 
Bradley would sell many more so “as to 


make it less crowded in our parlor.” 


Later in life, Bradley devoted his | 


energies to promoting kindergarten 
education in America. He retired from 
Milton Bradley & Co. in 1907, and died 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1911. 
The company he founded continued to 


archives, Klamer developed “The Game 
of Life,” which was introduced in 1960. 
Hasbro, Inc., acquired Milton Bradley 
& Co. in 1984, but kept the brand as it 
was beloved by generations, including | 
soldiers and families in the Civil War. 
Readers can enjoy an interactive 
“Myriopticon exhibit at: 
http://www.lib.virginia.edu/small/ 
exhibits/mellon/myriopticon.html 
—James M. Schmidt 


Note: No stranger to these pages, James M. 
Schmidt is the author of Lincoln's Labels: 
America’s Best-Known Companies and 
Brands and the American Civil War, 
based in part on the series of company 
profiles that he has been doing for N 
e&S over the years. Lincoln’s Labels ( 
ISBN 1-889020-21-4) is published by 
the Edinborough Press of Roseville, 
Minnesota. 


The Civil War Today 
The Florida Aquarium Finds a 


Confederate Blockade Runner 
In May of 2008, the Florida | 


Aquarium announced the discovery of 
the wreck of the Confederate blockade 
runner Kate Dale in the murky waters of 
the Hillsborough River, on Tampa Bay. 

A small ocean-going sloop a little 
longer than 80-feet in length, the Kate 
Dale was one of three blockade runners 
owned by James McKay, a merchant 
operating out of Tampa. 

Despite his role as a blockade 
runner, McKay’s role in the war is 
uncertain. While he may actually have 
been just what he appeared to be, a 
supporter of the Confederacy lending 
a hand by operating blockade runners, 
there is some opinion to the contrary. 
In short, there is some evidence to 
suggest he may have been a spy, using his 
“business” as a cover to pass information 
to Union warships offshore, enabling 
them to intercept blockade runners. 


_ Of course, he may have been both, that 


is, willing to tip off the Union as to the _ 


_ activities of competing blockade runners, 


dominate the country’s game market | 


through the twentieth century. In 1959, 
Milton Bradley executives asked Reuben 
Klamer, a noted toy and game inventor, 
to come up with an appropriate game 
for the company’s centennial. Inspired 
by a copy of “The Checkered Game of 
Life” he found in the Milton Bradley 


in the interest of reaping a greater profit 
from his own operations. While this is | 
belied by the fact that the U.S. Navy did | 
destroy two of his ships, Tom Wagner, | 
of the Florida Aquarium., thinks he may | 
have been “a kind of Tampa Rhett Butler | 
who was using both sides for capital gain.” 

The Kate Dale was burned in 
October of 1863. 
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| (Acting Lieutenant Louis N. Stodder) 


_ but included seven men taken prisoner. 


EE ___________________________________) 


Rear-Admiral Theodorus 
Bailey, commanding the East Gulf 
Blockading Squadron, having | 
received information that the Kate 
Dale and the steamer Scottish Chief, 
another of McKay’s blockade runners, 
were loaded with cotton and ready 
to sail from the Hillsborough (then 
spelled “Hillsboro”), dispatched an 
expedition to destroy the vessels. 
On the evening of October 16th, 
the gunboats Tahoma (Lieutenant 
Commander A. A. Semmes) and Adela 


engaged the Confederate batteries 
covering Tampa Bay, while a party 

of about 100 men, drawn from both | 
ships landed quietly at some distance 
from the forts. Shortly before dawn, 
having marched about 14 miles, the 
landing party located the ships and 
proceeded to board them. The attack 
attained complete surprise, and both 
ships were soon put to the torch. As 
the landing party was completing 
its work, sailors and marines from 
the local Confederate naval station 
responded, commanded by Captain | 
James Diament Westcott, C.S.N., | 
formerly a United States Senator. The 
landing party fell back closely pursued 
by Westcott’s men. Despite the pursuit, | 
the landing party made it back to the 
beach, and withdrew under covering 
fire from the Adela. Union casualties 
were three killed and ten wounded, 
plus four men taken prisoner; 
Confederate losses were unrecorded, 


The Florida Aquarium plans 
to include the wreck as part of an | 
educational program that covers 
shipwrecks in the local area. 


Note: Kate Dale seems to have been a 
popular name for ships on the Gulf Coast. 
At least three ships can be identified 
bearing the name, one McKay’s blockade 
runner destroyed in the Hillsborough. 
The second was a steamer that started 
out as a blockade runner, but was 
captured by the Union in mid-1863, 
and served as an armed troop transport 
and cargo vessel on the Gulf Coast and 
western rivers, until lost in Mobile Bay on 
the night of May 25-26, 1865. The third 
Kate Dale seems to have been another of 
McKay’s ships, for it was a sailing sloop 
that operated out of Tampa Bay for a 
time until captured in March of 1864. 
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: Ferguson and two others rode eight | 
miles north of his home town of | 
Albany, Kentucky, toward William || 


‘On 1 November 1861 Champ | 


Frogge’s farm. Along the way they met | 
some friends who cautioned him that | 


Frogge, a noted Unionist, was out to kill | 


him. ‘Ferguson turned to his comrades | 


_and told them he would end the con-, | 


* flict right then. He added, “I will settle" | 


the matter by going direct to Frogge’ s 
house and killing him.”! 


When they arrived at the tiny one- | 


room cabin they fotind Frogge’s wife, 
Esther Ann, at the door peeling apples. 
Ferguson dismounted, came up and- 
‘said, “How d’ye:” Ferguson and the 
Frogge’s had been friends prior to the 
war and Mrs. Frogge may not have had 


| 


Vv 


any, reason to expect any trouble. She° | 


asked Ferguson to ¢ome in and have a | 


seat and same apples. He replied/that 


‘he had some earlier, besides he did { 


‘not have time. He then asked, “Where | 


is Mr.*Frogge?” She told him that he 


was sick in bed.?_ When the war began | 


Frogge joined the 12th Kentucky (U.S.) 
*_ Infantry and had spent some time with 
~ them guarding Albany. But tike‘count- 


4 


less other Civil War volunteers, after || 
7 © Frogge\joined thé army he came down | 


with-a childhood disease,,the measles.’ 
* Ferguson then stepped into the 
\ little pis and found him in his bed. 


Nb, 2 | 
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The Frogge’s five- month-old baby was | — body.‘ 


at the foot of the bed-in a cradle. By | 
-the fireplace: was a fourtéen-year-old 
| neighbor, Jack Mace. Ferguson stepped. 


Champ Ferguson never expressed , 


| any remorse for the killing; the idea 


} 


up to Frogge and asked him'how he 


was. He answered,’“I am very sick, I 
have had the measles and have taken a 


relapse.” Ferguson continued, “I-reckon. | actions by saying, “there was a deadly» . _ 


you caught the measles at Camp. Dick | 
ee (a nearby military camp of | 


instruction.) Frogge replied that he. 


had never been there. Ferguson walked 


back to the door and paused for a While | 
as if in thought. Then he approached | 


the bed’and remained a minute more 


in silence. Finally, he made his decision’ | 


and raised his pistol.as Froggé pulled 
the covers over his head, Fefguson 


fired. Esther Frogge screamed. and ran | 
out the door followed ¢losély by young-! 


Jack Mace. ‘The boy Jooked back as 
he left and saw Ferguson fire a second 
shot., This time Frogge was sitting up 
as Ferguson fired, and he slumped 
back into the bed as the bullet found 


its mark. Mace had seen enough and | 


continued running until he reathed his 


home. Fergusortleft with his comrades, | 


who had befn ‘walting in the road. As 
they set off in the directiomof his house - 
‘they met a: neighbor._ She asked about _ 
all the commotion, and Ferguson in- 
‘farmed her he had just killéd Frogge. 
He then.told her to go and Jook- after 


_- { 
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; 
| 


that it was wrong to slay a man while» 
hé fay sick in bed surrounded by his 
| wife and baby never occurred to him. 
| When asked about it he defentled his 


feud between us; we had been-dodging 
“about the hills for months, each hunt- ' 
ing the other, and each ready to take 
any- advantage he could.”* Ferguson : 
Welieved that for:him the Civil War was 
a total war of extermination. If he-did 


- not kill meg like Frogge, he believed. 


. that sooner or later they would murder ~ 


him. He went on to defend his actions 


| by claiming that Frogge “was a stouten. 


| 


| 
U 


man than I'was, and because I feared he 
would waylay and shoot me.” Ferguson 
explained that in mountain warfare it 

“was our policy to take every possible 

advantage. 0 of our antagonist; if we did 
nat, we would soon find ourselves i ina 
snare,” When asked if he thought that 
Frogge would Have killed hint if he had 
found him sick in bed, he replied that 
he had no intention of giving Frogge 
the’ chance. “I took time by the fore- 


“lock, as people say,” Ferguson added, “I 


cea there’ was oye: like being in 
time.” ; 


“Until adel hater aay of the. > aa 


corfflfet have all but ignored Ferguson. 
, 1 Mh 
PS te We 


v \ 


Sa | * / 


Although he is absent fo almost 


all secondary work on the’ war, while’ | 


living, he becathe # household name 
_ in America. Papers from across the 


‘country closely followed his 1865 trial, 


and his likeness graced the front page 
of nation’s foremost news magazine, 
«Harper’s Weekly.’ After the war the 


national memory of Ferguson fell into. | 


obscurity and local lore while western 
guerrillas like “Bloody Bill” Anderson 
and William C. Quantrill became fas- 


cinating topics for writers. The story of 


Champ Fergusgn ‘differs from the his- 
‘ tory of other Southern guerrillas and 
» partisans during the war. For example, 
Colonel John Singleton Mosby was by 
far the most*famous irregular soldier of 
"the conflict. Mosby was’a leader of an 
organizéd partisan unit and his targets 
in Northern Virginia were always mili- 
tary. He became famous by appearing 
behind Federal lines and surprising 


isolated outposts and capturing Union | 


troops ‘and supplies. The best partisan 

units like Mosby's Forty-third Virginia 

Cavalry Battalion. were well otganized 

“and disciplined and operated within the 
matty chain of command. 

Ferguson on the other hand, was 

quite different. Champ Ferguson’s civil 

_ war w 

the wat he led an independent guerrilla 

» band and never belonged toany orga- 


| 


personaland local. For most of ||. 


| nized regiment or command. The ques- 
to who gave him the.authdrity to raise 
his company and, more importantly, 
who he answered to. For the most part 
he remained arourid his home on the 
Tennessee-Kentucky border avoiding 
| .the Union army and terrorizing his pro- 
Union neighbors and former friends. 
| Most of the people he killed were not in 
| the regular federal service, but were and 
long-time ‘acquaintances who had sided 
. with the Union. What plunder he cap- 
tured was usually kept for his personal 
| use. Champ Ferguson was a killer. But 
“his actions during the war. were little 

different from the atrocities commit- 

ted by his enemies. Confederate and 
| Union guerrilla bands fought tirelessly 
throughout the war. With little Union 
_ or Confederaté civil or military author- 
ity in the highlands of eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, bands of men gathered 
to “defend themselves and destroy reas 
| enemies. 


a oe nar 


Ferguson was a 41- ear-old farmer liv- 
ing on the Kentucl (Tennessee border 


County, Kentucky. Even prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities Ferguson had 
_earned the reputation as a raugh and 

-~brutal-man, In. {858 Ferguson was 


In 1861 wee war 4 aah 


near the towh of Albany in Clinton: 


charged with killing a Tennessee con-. 
Ae ENN 3 ae 


tion is-as unclear now as it was then as. | 


‘ 


| 2 THOMAS D. MAYS: 


i 


stable who-had attempted to arrest him 
during, of all things, a religious camp — 
meeting. Fergasan was scheduled: to - 
be tried in january 1859. Yet each time 
the case madt the docket Ferguson.re- 
ceived a continuance on. some grounds. 
or other. He was still facing the charges 


. when the war began.’ 


4 
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By the ‘time the war Eomitenced 
neighbors and families no longer tol- . 
erated dissension.’ Both sides began a 
campaign of political deansing. In‘pro- 
Uhion ‘areas like Ferguson’s Clinfon 
County, Kentucky, Confederate parti-" 
sans were forced from their homes. In 


‘Southern controlled areas bordering 


Overton County, Tennessee, pro-Union 
men were forced from their homes and 
driven north of the Cu 
in Kentucky.® Like many of his neigh- 


bors, Champ Ferguson éaw ‘his family . - 
| split and finall 
| brother Jim rema! 


at war. Although his 
ed loyal to the union 
and jojned Company C of Colonel . 


| Frank Wolford’s Ist Kentucky Cavalry, 
‘Champ:sided with his fellow slave-_ 


holding neighbors when the war begaii’. 
and soon found it unterable to a a 
Albany. He then moved his family to 


neighboring pro-Confederate Sparta, ,. 
| Tennessee and began riding with Jocal 
Rebel militia units. Ferguson began * - 


fighting in the fall of 1861 after mem- 


"bers of the Kentucky pro- union Home 


17 


berland River - 


b) 


=| 


. 


t 


7 a 


. 


Guard had.captured him and tried 


to take- him to Camp Dick Robinson. 
Upon making his escape he likely con- 
cluded that he needed to be around 
Confederate troops for his own protec- 


tion. To be found alone again would | 
~ certainly mean his life. In 1862 John 


Ay Brents, captain of Jim Ferguson’s 
Union company, believed that it was 
) Fetguson’ s capture that set off his kill- 
“ing ‘spree. From thag point on Ferguson - 
bragged that he would “never again 
be taken prisoner.” “It shall be death,” 
added Brents: “He asks no quarters, 
grants none.”" Killing William Frogge 
was just a start. 

In addition to his local war with 
unionists, as the war went on, Ferguson 


‘also rode with one of the most-famous 
Rebel raiders of the war, John Hunt © 


Morgan. In the spring of 1862 as the 
Confederate army reeled in defeat after 


. the Battle of Shiloh, Colonel Morgan 


» pressed for permission to conduct. 
a raid into Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Morgan chafed for a chance to return to 
his adopted homie state of Kentucky." 
> On 23. April 1862 Morgan with 325: 
men set off from the Confederate 


army camps near Corinth, Mississippi, ’ 


and headed for Tennessee. On 5 May 
Morgan reached Lebanon, Tennessee. 
The raid had been a success up to that 
point. They had captured hundreds. 


. of Federal troops and large quantities: 


" of supplies. But at Lebanon 
became ‘overconfident and careless. He . 


i 


organ 


chose the comforts of a fine hotel for 
the night over his duties of overseeing 
the placement of his troops and pick- 
ets, 

I was a recipe for disaster. While’ 
Morgan enjoyed all the comforts of 
home, outside in the rain his men 


I-¥) 


Carte de Visite of Champ Ferguson tak- 
en while he was in custody, in Nashville. 


in the arniy, for he had carelessly lost 
300 men."? 

Morgan retreated to ‘Sparta, 
’ Tennessee, Where his small band of 
stragglers met with the local guerrillas. 
under Scott Bledsoe, Oliver P. Hamilton, 
and Champ Ferguson. He needed a 
new plan ‘ifhe was to avoid being cap- 
tured by the Federals, or even’ worse} 
court-martialed by the Confederates. 
. He bedi cil to continue his raid into 


Kentucky with his handful of survivors- 


augmented by the independent compa- 
nies of Bledsoe and Hamilton. Champ: 
Ferguson and his gang volunteered to 
guide the expedition ee his area 


_ of Kentucky.’° 


inde- 
com- 


Morgan’s men considered th 
pendent companies an —o 


lowed the example set by their com- | modity. They were either’taw troops or 


ménder-and searched for shelter. ‘When: 


Yarikees troops arrived the surprise 
_was complete. The Federals captured | {he was familiar with the reputation of 
-many of Morgan’s’men and scattered | " \Fergason and the guerrillas, but he had 


" the rest.’ Morgan made his escape with 
twenty mens The “Lebanon races,” as 
the chase was known, destroyed his 
command." As a newly promotedi 
colonel, losing his command | during 


f} the Lebanon races should have ended 


_Morgan’s career. He had shown poor 


aA judgment by choosing the comfort of , 
a hotel over seeing to the welfare and 


: safety of his command. He now had 


‘ good. reason isis worry ie his oe 


undisciplined partisans, but they were 
all Morgan had to work with. Certainly — 


little choice at this point.” Aftér gath* 
ering arms and shoeing horses, Morgan 
set out for Keritucky on 9 May. ‘Some 


of his men had straggled in, giving him. 


close to oi survivors from, his originat 
command. The majority of the raiders, 
“however, were Bledsoe’s, Hamilton's, 


total of 150 men. 


} 
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ily garrisoned/ Morgan then 
turned his attention to the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad; a major sup- 
ply artery for the Federal armies in 
ieee He‘hoped to salvage some 
part ofthe raid by disrupting the ser- 


|. vice.'® Moving out at night they passed 
through Glasgow and in the morning 


reached Cave City, the point on the 
railroad designated for-the attack. They 
. captured the first train that came down 
the-track. It contained forty cars loaded’ 
-mostly with railroad employees. After 
destroying the engine and cars, the men 
_ heard the approach of a second loco- 
‘ motive. This was a passenger train and 


Morgan hoped that it might contain. 


some of his men who had been cap- 
tured at Lebanon. 

, The train did not contain Sayan’ s 
men but it carried several Union of- 
ficers. One of them refused to give 
up.without a fight. Major William 

~A. Coffey of Wolford’s Ist Kentucky, 
Cavalry came out of his car With his 
pistols blazing. Champ Ferguson was 
almost killed inthe scrap. A ball from 
~one of Coffey’s pistols came so close: 
to his scalp that it clipped: off a lock of 
Ferguson’s hair. The little melee ended’ 
when another, raider dismounted and 
fired at Coffey with his musket. The 
round struck the car within an inch of 


his head and he instantly surrendered.’ 


- Ferguson had been impressed with 
Coffey’s marksmanship and gave the 
major the lock of hair as a memento, 
of the event. Morgan paroled Coffey 

n condition that he turn himself in to 
Federal authorities and be exchanged 


for one of Morgan’s officers who had, . 


been captured at Lebanon.” 

Two days later the command. 
reached Sparta, where Ferguson and 
_ the guerriflas remained while’ Morgan 
| rode’ or to: Chattanooga. Morgan ‘had 
been able to turn a total disaster into a 


‘successful raid. Once Back i in Tefinessee 


he was able to recover more of his 


about eighty of his original 325 men. 
More ‘importantly, with.the support of 


‘100 men from Ferguson, Bledsoe, and © - 


Hamilton, he had been ‘able to makt a 
. creditable raid ‘on thefrailroad after the 


~ 


oi Hei command and i in is had < 


disaster at Lebanon. Morgan would 
‘and Ferguson’ s guerrillas ving. him a-| never forget their help.” 


-During the summer: of. 1862. ; 
‘.* Morgan wanted, to, maken light 22 Ferg son again had the chance to 
june raid on Bowling Green‘ but ae serve } 


vith ue ee pps * to * 


Confederate lines, Morgan's s reputation 
continued to grow. ' By the time he was 


. ~ ready to begin his next foray, his July 


1862 raid, or First Kentucky Raid, as it | 


became known, he had attracted irregu- 


lar troops.from across the’'Confederacy 


His command now included Georgia 


and Tefinéssee partisan regiments, and 
‘y a squadron of Texas Rangers.” 
Morgan left Knoxville, Tennessee, | 


4 July 1862 with his 867-man brigade 


and began the 104-mile trip to Sparta, ’ 


Tennessee., After a, grueling three- 
day march, Morgan-camped outside 
of Spartaywhere he was again joined 
by the local,independent companies 
of Hamilton, Bledsoe,and Ferguson.” 


. Here Morgan’s brother-in-law, Basil 


/. Duke met Champ Ferguson for the first 


f 


' 


time when the outlaw reported as a 


_ giiide. Ferguson needed no introduc- 


tion. “He had a reputation of never 
giving quarter,” noted Duke, “and, no 
“doubt, deserved it (when upon his own 
private expeditions), althoughwhen 
with: Morgan he attempted no interfer- 
ence with prisoners.”. Duke was percep- 
‘tive in his observations of Ferguson. 
‘He described him.a& “a. man of strong 
__ sense; although totally uneducated.” 
wien was the kind of man-who had 
“intense will and energy, that had 

“a EaeGacp td develop into ferocity, 


4 when they are in the least injured or © 


- opposed.” Duke noted that Ferguson 


1 


was also “grateful for ‘kindness, and 
instinctively attached to friends, and 
’ yindictive'to his enemies.” 
added that Ferguson was not the only 


killer along the border, for “the moun- | 
men sincethis war commenced.” Duke 


, tains of Kentucky and Tennessee are 
* full of such men, who murdered every 
prisoner they took,.and they took part, 


_ as their politics inclined them, with ei=’- 


23 


ther side.’ 

/ AS the ehief disciplinarian’ in 
Morgan’s command, Duke wanted 

_ some insurance of Ferguson's goéd be- 
havior. He took the first opportunity 
‘to’ tell him that he must observe “while 
with us--the rules of civilized warfare, 
and he must not ag ait kill prison- 
vers." 
“J have nothing to do or say,” Duke 
tald Ferguson, “about the prisoners you 
take on your own independent expedi- 
tions against your private enemies, but 
wou sn’t kill prisoners.taken by us.” 
hy, Colonel Duke,” the guerrilla 


: replied i in his plain mountain manner, 


ae ak 
a 


Duke also, 


' 


Ayes ¢ U6 Ay 


/ John Hunt Morgan. 


Fok ; 


“T’ve got sense. I know it ain’t looked 


on as right to treat reg’lar soldiers tuk 
in battle,that way. “Besides,” he contin- 
ued, “I don’t want to do‘it. I haven't got 
no feeling agin these Yankee soldiers, 
except that they-are wrong, and.ought’ 
nt’come down here and fight our peo- 
ple.” Ferguson concluded, “I won't tech 
them; but when I catches any of them 
hounds I’ve got good cause to kill, I’m 
goin’ to kill’em.”* 


_ Duke repeated his warning against 


killing any of Morgan’s prisoners, then 

‘asked Ferguson “How peaniy sire have 
you killed?””” > 

The outlaw gave a’ spirited reply: 

“J ain’t killed nigh as many men as 

they say I have; folks has lied ‘about me 


powerful.” To setthe record straight . 


he added: “I ain’t killed’ but thirty-two 


University of Kentuc hy Libraries “* 


> 


|: 


noted that Ferguson ‘had kept track of | 


the number with a notched stick, but 
had lost the stick and track of thé count 
by the end of the war.” 

The raid was a success from the 
beginning. Morgan moved on from 


- Tomkinsville to Glasgow, then horth- 


east to Lebanon, Springfield, and north 
of Lexington to Cynthiana.’ The com- 
‘arid then moved s ifh through Paris, 
Winchester, Richmdnd, Crab Orchard, 
‘and Somerset. Morgan panicked 
Union authoritie across Kentucky 


and attractéd many recruitssas well.’ 


On 28 July Morgan reached the safely 
of Livingston, Tennessee, with good 
j-teason to brag. In his report-he noted 
“that he had left C fedexate lines with 


- regular Confederate Army, his company ~ 


most’1,200. In 24 days he had traveled 
over 1,000 miles, and captured over a 
thousand Federaltroops and Seventeen 
towns with little’ loss to his command. 


_| Morgan’s star was on the rise.” 
| 


The relationship helped Ferguson 


as well. His sefvice with Morgan added ~ 


an élement of legitimacy to the way 

people viewed his gang of outlaws. 
Now Ferguson was ready to seek legal 

authority to recruit his own’companys 


Throughout 1862 Ferguson sought to _ \ 


have his gang of outlaws accepted as a 
regular Confederate company, but no 
one seemed to want to accept respon- 
sibility for them. On Morgan's First 
Kentucky Raid, Duke observed that 
Ferguson commanded an indepen- 
dent company. These men, he added, ’ 


| were, “very daring fighters” but had | 


not enlisted into Confederate service. 
Rather they “were intehsely attached 
to Ferguson” and ‘ ‘acknowledged no 
| ebedience to Confederate orders.” Yet, 
admitted Duke; they served’ frequently - 
with. the Confederate cavalry, and most 
often with Morgan.) 


Ferguson, however; saw eiscgs: 


differently, For. much of the-war he ~ 
claimed to belong to “Morgan's com- 
mand...n 1862 Morgan. had been au- 


‘y 


thorized to recruit Kentucky companies’ - 


for his 2nd Kentucky Cavalry and his 
brigade, and he may have authorized 
Ferguson to raise troops. 
later related that he “always acted un- ° 
der orders from John Morgan”’and - 
rode with him on.all-of his raids into 
Kentucky and Tennessee. But he never 


Ferguson | 


‘y 


remained with him. : When Morgan. d 


returned South, Perguson and his men 
always stayed around their homes in 
Tennessee:*! 

According to ‘ibis Joseph 
Wheeler, who testified during Ferguson’ © 
s trial, General E. Kitb Smith, cam- 


Tennessee, authorized Ferguson to 
raise a company. Regardless of who 
authorized it, Ferguson recorded Sn at * 
‘least oné muster roll that Morgan had 


‘ commissioned him fo raiseithe com; 
_pany. But he then failed to note i the - 
spaces provided c on the roll as to’ whose 


Yegiment his company belonged, or 


to whom he answered.” Although in «- 


time Fergusqn’s men served with the 


never showed up’on any returns in the 


Mpa s 900 men and os eae with-al- “Official Records, ‘While the Confédéracy - 
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‘mander of Confederate ie in East~ 


——* 


' 


‘ 


? _ apparition of Ferguson leeqing at him 
through the window. “Damn_you!” 
i shouted the guptrals; “We've got you 


ah 


~must not kill prisoners taken by.us.” 


» reporting to superiors. Ferguson’s com-..| 
pany seems to have fallen through the |: 


. Ferguson took the opportunity to hunt: | 
" down one of his greatest local advetsar- | 


‘named major from Morgan’s command’ 


house. Inside Elam, his brother Moses, 
‘who was absent without leave from 
‘the Ist Kentucky Cavalry, and their ex- 


‘more than Ferguson and hisgang, flam, 
* Moses, atid sg wim of their ¢ cousins retreat 


‘ ines SOUTH Drab bak: volt + NUMA Sa Sa Mil IM 
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Basil Duke warned Ferguson that “he 


did muster‘a few independent cavalry 
companies, they fell into the military | 
chain of command with their officers | 


cracks as most Confederate officers | 
likely : ‘welcomed his help but stopped 


actions. . 

Ferguson and his men pak suip- ° 
ported Morgan as his men returned | 
south through Sparta after his 1862 | 
Christmas Raid. As Morgan’s men 
passed safely ‘back to Tennessee, 


| 
* short of accepting responsibility for his: | 


ies. On New Year’s night, 1863, Morgan || 
gave him permission to make a raiden | 
the Kentucky Home Guard. Morgan 
sent Ferguson, his company, and one 
other, all under the command of an un- 


to Adair County. They were after the 


leaders of the Home Guard, \and headed W 


for the home of Ferguson’s long- -timme 
rivals, Elam Huddleston, Just before 
midnight the group surrounded the 


tended families were asléep> Moses was 
sleeping on the floor when something 
woke him.. Looking-up he saw deadly‘ 1 


now!”3 
A ASsuming that the siteder were no 


| raiders helped extinguish the flames. 


ed to the sécaahteny to fight it out. 


~ 
lunged fie his.pistol, ahd the two fell 


During the confrontation the Rebels) on the bed fighting over Yt. While 


“built a fire on the first floor, attempting 


they were fighting, another one of the 


to.smoke out the Huddlestons. After | Zacharys, Allen, got up and made a 
about an hour of fighting, Elam had*| move.for the door, The raiders shot 


been hit and the other two surrendered. | 
Ferguson ordered them qutside and 
promised them that they. would not be 
harmed as the women and, some of the 


"Ferguson then turned his atten 
tion to settling his old score with Elam 


a 


him down in mid-stride and he fell 
. out onto the’ porch. Ferguson recalled, 


“It was.one'of the most desperate 


struggles that I.ever had in my life.” 

He added that they fell tothe floor 
as Zachary kept shooting. Each time 
he fired Ferguson knocked the pistol 


Huddleston. Once Ferguson learned »}-aside. “Finally,” concluded Ferguson, 


‘that Elam lay wounded in the house he 
ordered the family to “bring him down 
stares, damn him!” He added that if 
Ke was dead, then “pack him down.” 


Elam was still alive when Moses and 
some of the Rebels brought him out. 


Just as they laid him down-in the yatd 
Ferguson finished him off with another 
round. \ Huddleston drew himself up 
into a fetal position as he Sra in the 
yard. 35. 

The Rebels’ then dwar Ne 
house. They ; also took whatever cloth- 


ing they needed from the prisoners | 


and stripped the boots off of Elam’s 


‘ body. Inside 'the house Ferguson { found 


Moses Huddleston’s brother-in-law; 
Braxton Simpson, on his death bed. 
Ferguson announcéd that “he would” 
nt pester phim? ’ adding, “Damn him, he 
would die anyhow!” One of the guer: 
rillas grew so bold as to attempt to strip 
search ‘Huddleston’s widow. That was 
too much. The major from Morgan’s- 
command stepped i in and put a stop to 
it. Killing wounded prisoners was one: 
thing, but sexually assaulting women 
was another; he not would stand for 


ia 


Ferguson and the men. in anid 
the house of Union Capta if Rufus 
Dowdy in Russ¢ll County?” Dowdy was 


not at home but his family and several” 


Federal soldiers weresthere. Champ 


Ferguson did not know it, but he had 


stumbled upon several members of the 
Zachary clan, a family that Ferguson 
had been fighting for some-time and 
they had no intention of surrender- 
ing without making a stand. Peter, 
Zachary was the-first one up. He came 
out of bed*with his pistol and fired 


“once. at Ferguson. “At that Dewdy’s wife 
i implored with the combatants not.to-) ously,and was faint and still sick from 


shoot their guns.in the house.. But no 


‘ one.listened, and the/firing continued.** 


After Peter Zachary fired Ferguson 


“I got out my knife and stabbed him a 
few times.” Zachary rose and headed 
‘ out the door. Champ Ferguson fol- 


lowed’ him holding on to the back of, 


Zachary’s night shirt while he stabbed 
him with his knife. As they went out, 
the women shut the door and retreated 
into the kitchen with, their children.*’ 
. Outside Ferguson. brought up’ his 
prigoners to identify the bodies. Moses 
~ Huddleston noted,.“When I got to the, 
gate I saw Ferguson wiping his’knife 
atross the heart of PeterZachary.” It 
was Ferguson’s famous foot-long Bowie 
‘knife. Ferguson. commented that he: 
had been clipped by a-ball that grazed 
his vest and concluded that if it had not’ 
béen for his knife, “that.damned rascal” 
would have killed-him.”” 


The raiders continued on Vewards 


~ 


Burksville. They stopped several times? - 


. along the way, taking horses. At one_ 
point Ferguson bragged to a citizen 
that they had killed “three -damned, 
yattkees, Huddleston, Allen and Peter 
Zachary.” _Hé added that he thought 
that he should “kill them all alike when 


he caught them.” Ferguson was against, _ 


paroling the two Huddleston boys; he 
told,the major in. command that if he. 
did, Ley would return to their units 


, and continue fighting. Thé officer 


may’ have seen enough senseless kill- 
ing; he ordered that they were ‘not to be 


harmed. The raiders rejoined Morgan } 


at Burkville and turned over ‘the Pp raga 
ers. The next day they were parol 

" Upon returning from hi8 sists mis- 
sion Ferguson reported to Basil Duke. 


‘He bragged abdut his exploit, giving *) 


Duke the full details of his encounters. 
, Duke recalled, “I hdd been severely 
wounded in the head a few days previ- 


the wound, and the sight: -of the Knifey. a 


still 
‘ough nauseated me. rick ca 


te : \ 


overed with clotted blood, Bio Bi 


SRS: ee | ae 


«' Duke stated in his snemoirs that 
Ferguson had followed orders and 


| ~ behaved within the rules of war when 


s 


_he and his men supported Morgan. 
- For Morgan, he’added, Ferguson “did 
good: seryice, but for the time being- 


strictly obeyed Commands and ab- 
stainedfrom evil practices.” Although 


‘y Duke acknowledged that Ferguson had 


if 


enforcement 


¢ 


es many of the cruel deeds 
-,‘perforined by his men.. It is 
customary in the military to hold 


4 


% 


¥ orders from. John Mor 
te wie 


0 hs Sa 


» command. 


. even-tried to 


killed his prisoners during Morgan’s. 
Christmas, raid, he used selective mem- 


ory when he asserted that the guerrilla ; 


was accémpanied by only “two or three 
of his most determined followers.” 


Ferguson fay have had two companies | 


along, and was obviously taking or- 
ders froma major in Morgan’s 
Rahs 

| Gerieral John Hunt 
Morgan’s greatest 
_ failing asa mili- ~ 
tary commander * 
was his: poor 


-of ‘discipline.’ | 
Basil Duke 
was the only 
officer in the 
‘command who 


‘keep the men.in 
line. But after the 
war Duke glossed over 


the conYmanding officer accountable 
for the actions of all the men under his. 


command. Yet Morgan has become - 


such a mythigal ‘figure in Civil War 


, history that he may have evaded im- , 

\ partial judgment. Ferguson was under 
Morgan’s authority.during the raid.’ He | 

. was eyen under the direct command of” 


one of his officers. When he réturned 
and: reported to. Duke, by all laws of 
war, he should have been arrested and 


_ the killings investigated. But Morgan 


must have remembered the favor 
| Ferguson and the guerrillas had dane 
him after he had lost jhis efitire com- 
mand in the Lebanon. Races. Ferguson 
‘and the guerrillas’ had likely saved his 
Te utation and career, a favor he was 
t likely to forget. i 
» When Morgan began his disastrous 
‘aid into-Ohio, he and Ferguson must 
cursi began. “I always acted sunder 
up to the 


> 


' 


" ous ease at Sparta.” 


time he made the raid into Ohio? re- - 


membered Ferguson. He complained 
that when-Morgan.left, he taok‘forty of 
his men, ‘most of his company. “I was 


left with only.a small force,” he added. 


It’s unclear why the guerrilla didn’t go 
along with Morgan. Perhaps he.chafed 
under the discipline of regular service. 


-During the previous months Duke 


had installed a strict:code of discipline 


on the men,.and Ferguson may have_ 


grown tired of regular army life. Duke 
later hinted at the ptoblem when hee: 


scribed Morgan’s move into Kentucky. ° 
ET ay 


; 


. im cee ha 


Emory and Henry College shortly after 
‘the war. It was in this building (then * 
in’use as a temporary hospital) that 


‘Ferguson fnurdered Lieutenant Elza C. 


Smith. 


“There were at ‘the time no Confederate 
troops in that country,” he said, “and 
Champ Ferguson was resting in inglori- 
tf 

+ As the war continued ‘Ferguson’s 
reputation as'a ruthless guerrilla grew. 
Just the thought of sfaid. by his gang 
sent Union comminities and’ forces 
into a panic. Thrgughout 1863 and 
1864, Federal force made repeated at- 
tempts to clear Middle Tennessee and’ 
Kentucky of- ‘the guerrillas. By the end 
of the sumsher of 1864 Ferguson found 


have = a falling out before the ex- sit, hard:to pemair in Tennessee. The 


“Federals now had the manpower to 
Pat him i ‘and de could expect’ 


; ‘ i a 
(Courtesy of Emory and Henry College Archtyes ) — | 
‘ « f 


> 


| 


. 


Tole, Champ Ferguson‘ 
“each. With 1 the timely arrival of rein- 
_forcements and the unexpected fgrti- 


# 


no quarter if caught. Oné Rebel re- 
called that “it got so hot thereabout, the 
Federals were swarming so in Ténnessee 
(like bees) that [Ferguson and his men] 
concluded the better part of valor was 
to get away. oad 

- The Conféderate saithartties had 
also‘ had enough of Ferguson’s indepen- 
dent crusades too. In August, General 
Joseph Wheeler, commander of cavalry 


~~ 


in the Army of Tennessee? ordered . 


Ferguson and his company to duty with _ q 


the army: General John S. Williams 
picked up Ferguson and some of the 


| other independent companies at Sparta 


and began moving to join the Army 
of Tennessee, then fighting in 
Atlanta.° 

" Near. Rogersville,’ 

Tennessee, Williams | 

received an order 

from the com- 
_mander‘of the 


/ 


‘of Southwest - 
Virginia, 
General 
Jeb bins) Che 
Breckinridge,” 


- and bring his 


Virginia. The area 
was being threatened by 
, Union Getieral Stephen G. 
, from Kentucky. “Williams marched to 
| Saltville andjoined the small band of 
Confederate militia and Tegular troops 
who were defending the town. When 
he arrived on the'cold, foggy morning 


_ of 2 October, he found that he was the 


senior officer present. He took com- 
mand and began directifig the defense 


' Department | 


Burbridge, who was making 4 raid > 


to change course -} 


men: to Saltville; - 


of the town.” Accounts differ. as to the * 


ay have played 
in the actual Battle of $ tville but dur- » 
ing the fight the Confederates had put 
up a stout defense, with:men emptying 
their cartridge boxes as many as Three ‘ 
‘times. Some had fired over 100 rounds 


tude of the reserves, the Confedefates 
won the battle and saved the saltworks. 
That night Burbridge retreated leaving + 
his wounded on the field , including 


‘ many African American soldiers who * 


had been hastily added to the command 


vin Kentucky. The victors were now free's\; \ 
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‘ 


to éxact vengeance on the remaining 
Union soldiers. 
The next morning Confederate 


Edwin O. Guerrant heard the firing | 


and noted in his diary, “Scouts were 
sent [and] went all over the field’ and 
the continual sing of the rifle, sung 
the death knell of many a poor negro 
who was unfortunate enough not to be 
killed yesterday. Our men took no ne- 


‘gro prisoners: Great numbers of them. 


were killed yesterday and today.”** 
Harry Shocker, a wounded prisoner 


from the 12th Ohio Cavalry, watched | 
in-horror as Champ Ferguson calmly 


walked about the battlefield killing 
black and white prisoners. Shocker got 
a good look at the outlaw. Fenguson 
was dressed in a butternut uniform 
without insignia. He had on a black 
plug hat that covered his long black 
hair, His beard was also long and un- 


trimmed, presenting a fierce appear- | 


ance.” 
Shocker first spotted Ferguson 
walking along Chestnut Ridge “point- 


ing his revolver down at the prisoners 
that were laying down on thr field.” 


Shocker looked 6n‘as he “heard the 


report of a revolver and heard the men 


hollowing.” He had just spent the night | 


lying by a wounded friend, Crawford 


Henselwood. When he saw Ferguson ° | 


heading their way, Shocker crawled 
off and hid. *Henselwood_was not so 
lucky. When,the guerrilla chief found 
Henselwood, he asked him why he had 
came there “to’fight with the damn! 
niggers.” Ferguson then asked him: 
“Where will you have ‘it, in the back 
or the face?” 


soldier!” “I heard the report of a pistol,” 
Shocker recalled, “and saw my, partner 
fall over and he was dead.” 


the-battlefield where the wounded were 
being collected.” 

While being assisted by Rebel 
solders\to the field hospital, Shocker 


\ 
\ 


Henselwood sat ‘up and » 
‘begged; “For God’s sake don’t kill me 


Ferguson | 
thei walked-over to a farm house.on 


| day. 
did it” 


saw Ferguson emerge-from the house | 


leading two black soldiers. One of the 


‘ Confederates said; “Wait* and lets See 
The wit- | 


what he does with them,” 
nesses paused as Ferguson led his pris- 
oners up the hollow. “I saw him shoot 


National Arcitives 


the niggers after he took them in the 
hollow there,” added Shocker. Then, 
“He came and got two more niggers out 
of that log cabin,” Shocker continued; 
“I heard the report of a pistol not long 
afterwards.” Shocker spent the rest of 


.the morning at the farm before be- 


ing moved a‘few miles away to Emory 
and Henry College, a school that the 
Confederates had converted into a gen- 
eral hospital.*! 

Ferguson denied having anything 
to do with the battlefield killings. In 
one interview he refused to admit tak- 
ing part in the battle or in the murders 
the next day. In another, he conceded, 
“T only killed one of them. The others 
were killed, but I hadeno hand in it, and 
did-not know it was done till the next 
” He then bragged that “my men 
In another i interview Ferguson 
claimed that the twelve blacks he was 
iy charged with killing were killed 


~ by “Hughes’ and Bledsoe’s commands, , 


and they were fairly killed in battle.” 
Besides, he added, “There were thirty 


| instead of twelve that fell on that day, 


“and it was ina regular fight.” 


But there 
were too many ‘Union and Confederate 
witnesses who recognized the outlaw’ 
aiid his gang.” 

Later Henry. Shocker again found 
himself threatened by Ferguson a few 
days after the fight. As he was lying’ - 


'.in bed at Emory and Henry, Ferguson | 
| and one of his men, Lieutenant 


William Hildreth, entered the room., 
Shocker was sharing the room with a 
young wounded soldier from the 11th 
Michigan Cavalry. The men entered, 
pulled up ¢hairs, and greeted them, . 
with a pleasant inquiry: “How are you 


| Betting along boys?” Ferguson asked 


them what regiments they were in and 


| Shocker told him he was with ‘the 12th 


Ohio Cavalry, stationed in Kentucky. 
“T suppose you have heard of me,” re- 
plied the outlaw. “My name is Champ 
Ferguson.?¥ 

-Hildreth recognized tive 11th 


| Michigan.boy. He turned.to Ferguson 
| proclaiming “There’s that boy. I saved 


Major General Stephen G. Surbridge who led the failed’ Union assault 0 on Saltville,-| 


and who abandoned: his wounded. 
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his life.” Hildréth then told Ferguson 
how, he found the prisoner on the 


field surrounded by wounded black 


troops. He had saved his life by taking 

him to safety. “Ifl had seen you lying 

among niggers; ” Ferguson interrupted, 

“it would have been all day with you” 

then.” Ferguson then turned back to 
1° he 


\ 


_~ asked. Shocker-replied that he did not. | 
* Ferguson grew angry. “Yes you do,*he 


d 


/. 


: ball entered the left side of the forehead 


‘were convinced that Smith had simply 


, with his right asking, “Smith do you see | 
\ this?” Smith tried to lift his head and 


., shoot me hére!”®” ny 


yone hdnd and a pistol in the other. He 


' well done. "As they cena the body, 
{ f % ? | aed hs A | 


Shocker and got to the business at hand. 


“Do you know Lieutenant Smith?” he | 


flew back, “you damned yankee; you | 
know him well enough but you don) 


, t want to know him now.’ “Well,” he | 
contifided, “do you know where he is | 
- then?” 


Shocker refused to answer and | 
the two got up to leave. As he reached 
the door, the guerrilla added, “I haye | 
a begrudge against Smith. We'll find ' | 
him. 55:4 
Ferguson was ‘searéhiag for | 
Lieutenant Elza C. Smith of the 13th | 
Kentucky Cavalry. The twenty-- 
nine- year- old Smith was a relative of -) 


- Ferguson’s first wifee He had joined | 


the 13th in Clinton County in October | 
1863 and had spent a great deal of time 
_ chasing down’ guerrillas. Prior to the 
" Saltville raid Smith had been placed 
in charge of guarding one of the areas | 
“leading guerrillas, Ferguson’s old part? 
net Colonel Oliver P. Hamilton. ‘Smith | 

was leading a detail that was to-take | 
-him from Lexington to Camp Nelson. 
- According to Smith, Hamilton attempt- | 
‘ed to escape during the trip and the 
. guards killed him. ‘The Confederates 


' 

| 
carried out the official Union policy-in 
Kentucky of nOt taking any guerrillas | 
‘ prisoner. Ferguson intended to retaliate 1 
‘in -kind.*° : 
Ferguson fouing Srhith in an up- 
stairs room. Smith recognized him and } 
"asked, “Champ i is that you?” Ferguson, 
walked up to the bed and held up a 
musket in his left hand and slapped it | 


begged: “Champ, for God’s sake sae 


_Ferguson pointed the barrel of the 
gun within a-few inches of Smith’s head | 
and pulled the trigger. The hammer 
snapped, but failed to ignite the primer. 
The outlaw had to pull it back and try | 
‘again three times before the harge | 
went off. A witness described how *y 
Smith “was shot though the head—the | 


and then passed though and tore off 
the top of the skull. His brains were 
oozing out on the-pillow.” Hildreth 
had been’standing by witha carbine in 


spoke hp, “Champ, besire your work is 


4 
ad , 


> 


Ferguson picnded ‘He is Sasniad 
dead”** 
After killing Smith, en turned 


_ his attention to executing Colonel 4 
Charles Hanson of the 13th Kentucky 


Cavalry and a captain from the 12th 
Ohio Cavalry. Before he could accom- 
plish this the Confederate staff from 
the hospital—at the risk of their own 
lives—intervened and-talked Ferguson 
out of the plan. 


8 October the hospital sent sixty-one 
‘prisoners east. Meanwhile Ferguson, 
quietly left the department.” , ~ 


All were stunned by Ferguson’s bru- «| 
tality. Ih the hospital the Rebels and | 
their prisoners traded theories about z 


the outlaw’s ‘motivations. Some had 
heard that Smith had been a member 
of the Kentiucky Home Guard and had 


been involved in an alleged assault.on | 


Ferguson’s wife and daughter. Others 
thought it was simply due-to. the.nature 


| of the guerrilla war. Smith and the 


Federals had Ferguson and the guer- 
rillas on the run. As with Hamilton, 


neither side could expect any kind of | 


quarter.” 
| _ Some time in January or February 
1865 Breckinridge orderéd Ferguson 


-and Hildreth to return to southwest | 


Virginia for a court martial. They were 
held in Wytheville during the remain- 
der of the winter. As the Confederates 
investigated the case, Breckinridge 
jasked Wheeler if he had any idea ‘of just 
who had authorized Ferguson to raise 


his band. ,Wheeler looked into it and’ | 


reported back that it was-his under- 
standing that General Kirby Smith had 
authorized Ferguson to raise a company 
“for service on the Kentucky border?”*! 
But the Confederates were unable 
to make their case. As the Confederacy 


' was falling apart on 5 April 1865: 


General John Echols releaséd Ferguson 
and Hildreth and ordered them back to 
the army. Echols le them go gin view 
of the long, arrest to which they. have 
‘been subjected and 


their cases.” 
for many of.the troo 
the massacre were’ 
ment; othgrs obviously: condoned the 
gs by their own participation. The 
‘witnesses were also aware that Ferguson 


s who had seen 


The next day the | 
Confederates defused-the situation | 
| by moving the rest of the wounded | 
prisoners to Lynchburg, Virginia. On °*| 


e impracticability | 
of -Procuring \ witne ses for the trial of | 
OT hat was not surprising,’ 


t of the“depart- 


| 5 


i 


| Dr-Jonathan Hale (left) and Tinker 
| dave Beaty. Hale was a‘neighbor of 


tographic History of the Civil War 


Ferguson’s who published several ac- ° 


counts ofithe guerrilla’s activities. 
| Tinker Dave was Ferguson’ s Union rival 
] 


in n Tennessee. , ; ; ' 


M 


led a gang of killers. With Confederate 


law and order, it was doubtful that 
they could have' safely testified against 


Ferguson.’ Finally, the Confederate | 
government collapsed in April'1865 : 


| and the closing éventsvof the war over- 
| shadowed Southern efforts to prosecute 
Ferguson.” 
| If Ferguson simply had laid down 
| his arms and disbanded his men as so 
many others had done after Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox he might have 
escaped prosecution. Ingtead he picked 


and killing, fighting as a renegade and 


| Tennessee and\Kentu¢ ky border ‘and 
reassembled part of his gang.” ‘Champ 


‘hope he‘might hae had of receiving a 
| parole. ‘When Majo# General George 
Thomas learned of the outlaw’s gon- 
tinued attacks he was furious. Hé or- 
| Yered Major General Lovell Rousseau 
to handle Ferguson personally. On 16 
May 1865 Rousseau announced’ that 


\" 
throats having refused to surrender are 
| 
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up where he had left off, marauding ° 


outlaw. He simply returned to the- 


4 Ferguson’s’ post-war raids ended any * 


“Champ Ferguson and his gang of cut- ~ 


, government no longer able to enforce - 


¢denounced as outlaws, and the. mifi itary’ 


- t 
~Major General George H. Thomas»of- 
fered the. guerrillas the same terms as - 


Lee received. 


Major General lovell Rousseau an- 
nounced that Ferguson “and his gang of 


_.eut- throats having refused to surrender: 


ee 


“are denounced qs outlaws.» 


— 


surrender of Ferguson or any member 
ofjhis band, and that you.treat them as’ 
outlaws: on 

Learning he had been branded 


-an outlaw, and that his personal war 
would no longer be tolerated, Ferguson 


was taken peacefully from his home. 

On 30 May General Thomas | proudly 
announced: * “The capture of Champt 
Ferguson and the surrender of his 
guerrillas has restored complete quiet 


to Overton and Fentress Counties.” 


Thomas had been getting ready to send 
a large force under Rousseau to clean 


out’ thé outlaws, but he now can elled 


BA » the ordet. Frac pers terror 
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1 


Se 


- almost- 
’ Bushwacker Tinker: Dave Beaty claimed 


had ended: 
Champ Ferguson became one of * 
“the few.Confederates to face a military 


2. 


_ court martial after the Civil War. When 


the war ended many of the most noto-* 


| rious outlaws were permitted to sur- 


render and,take the oath. Even Frank 


| James, who-had ridden with William C. 
: Quantrill, had been allowed to.take the | 
oath and walk free. Most of the guer- | 


rilla gangs in Missopri and Kentucky 
were simply permitted to lay down their 
weapons and go home.” 
| -Ferguson’s military tribunal tasted 
hrough the summer of. 1865 as the 
prosecution brought in forty-three 
Witnesses to testify against Ferguson. 


of the witnesses were close'relatives or 
friends of the victims and most wefe 
long time acquaintances of Ferguson. 
One man, Bug Duvall, recalled, “J have 
known him ever since 1 knew anybody, 
I have been raised with him?” 


that he had known Ferguson “eighteen 
or twenty years.” : 
Even former Confederates’ lined 


‘up to testify” against the outlaw. A. F. 


Capps and John A. Capps of McHenry’ 
s guerrilla company recalled how they 


| watched Ferguson butcher young Font 


Zachary % After he had surrendered. 


was serving at Emory and Henry hos- 


=|, pital when’ Ferguson came-in and killed 


Elza Smith. One woman told -how- 


| Ferguson had stolen a piano ftom 4 


pro-Union family and had brought it to: 
her shop to be sold on consignment.” 
’The defense did not base its case 


. on whether or not Ferguson had killed 


anyone but rather his reasons ‘for do- 
ing it. -His lawyers declared hat thie 
men he had killed were WashwWhackers, 


and that without any civil or military 


authority along the border, a no’ quarter 


{contest between the sides had existed. 


“The military of either side permitted 
it to remain unprotected;  hisilawyers — 


asserted, “and therefore personal feuds 


arose which were adjucated by per- 
sonal force.” Their reasoning might. 
have been believable if Ferguson was 
being prostcuted for killing men in 
‘battle. But almost all of ‘the men he’ 
was charged with killing were unarmed - 
prisoners. They might have. been a 
‘threat to Ferguson 4 aton time or an-_) 


other, but none of them had: ia any 
Be. 


. 


jThéir testimony was convincing. Many | 


Another former Rebel testified that he | 


threat/to him at the ae he killed them. 
His excuse of killing in “self defense” 
against unarmed prisoners carried no 
‘ weight.”-On 18 September the case 
went ay court, and the commission 
reached a quick verdict: They found 
|. Ferguson guilty of all charges and most 
| specifications, He was found guilty of 
the first charge of being a guerrilla.” 
The commission -did net simply 
| rubber stamp the charges in deliver- 
| ing a guilty verdict. While witnesses’ 


+ -had given first hand accounts of most 


of Ferguson’s actions, the prosecution 
| did not prove every count. Ferguson 
“had been tharged with killing twelve 
| soldiers on the day after the Battle of. 
Saltville, but the commission found 
only enough proof to determine that he 
| had killed Crawford Henselwood of the 
| 12th Ohio Cavalry and-Elza Smith.” 

. After reading the verdict the com- 
migsion pronounced the sentence. 
~Champ Ferguson was to be “hanged by, 
the neck until’he is dead, at sueh time 
ahd place as the General commanding 
| may order.” On 30 September Federal 
“authorities slated Ferguson's execution ' 
for 20 October at the penitentiary.” 
That morning the State Penitentiary’ 
on the corner of Stonewall and Church 


| 300 citizens had obtained passes to view 


|. throngs of others attempted:to enter | 
the yard. A large contingent of soldiers 
prevented thé crowd from invading the , 
prison. Part of the ‘16th United States 
Colored Infaritry, lined the prison yard 
walls while others formed a\square 


and soldiers watched and waited as the. 
executioners made final ag bly antes 
the scaffold and ropes.” ges 
In the prison, as Ferguson emerged 
from his:cell, the Union Commandant, 
Colonel William Rufus Shafter, paused 
‘to allow him to say good-bye to his © 
wife and daughter. His wife Martha 
and sixteen-year-old daughter An n had 
arrived the day before and had spent 
the night with their ‘condemned loyed 


oS 


painful scene, and brought tears to the 
} eyes of all who witndssed it” Martha 
Ferguson quietly took her husband’s 
hand and gazed into his eyes. After a 


into se Next Ann; who had become ** 
a lov 


1 ri a 


\ 


~ 


Streets resembled a circus. More than | 


around thei gallows. The spectators, . | 


y young woman with darge dark * 
aval bs en 


the execution, and by 10 in the morning’ « 


. 


\ 


-one., An-observer admitted, “ it wasa ~*~ 


moment, she turned away and burst. ag 


f 


“some leading topic, and 


eyes, fell into her father’s arms. There 
she rentained for about a minute with- 
out speaking. Witnesses -were forced to 
turn away with tears in their eyes as the 
Fergusons said their final adieus. At last 


| head and said, “I can tell it better than. 


it-was time._ As*the ladies left, young~| 
Ann cried out, “Farewell, my poor, poor | 


papa!*"The two women were then es- 

- corted x a house, arene the prison 
to wait.”*. 

Later the grim procession emerged 


from the. building and marched across ° 


the yard' to the gallows. Ferguson held 
his head up and scrutinized the specta- 
tors. His“ttention then turned to the 


gallows. The;raised platform stood five - | 


feet above the ground. Two beams held 


- the crossbar that supported the noose _| 


Vent 


over a three-foot-square trap door., The | 


trap door was held in place by a rope 


_ Colonel Shafter to take a handkerchief. 


that when cut, would,drop from under | 


Ferguson’ s coffin directly in front of the 
‘gallows. It was made of cherry and was 
lined and trimmed in “good style?” 

A witness was impressed with 
.Champ-Ferguson’s. appearance and 
bearing-as he climbed the steps. He 
wore a new black Broadcloth suit and 
seemed healthy. He was cool andre- 


’ the body. The guards had also placed | 


meg killed after the battle of Saltville, | not know how’to say it. Then he pro- 
Ferguson firmly denied it. When claimed, “When I am dead I want my 
the Colonel brought-up the death of | body. placed in this box (nodding in 
Elam Huddleston, Ferguson shook his 3 the direction of his coffin), delivered to 


that.”. When Shafter. finished the list, 
he turned to Ferguson and announced, 
“In accordance with the sentence I have 
read, Champ Ferguson; I am going to 
execute you.” Ferguson calmly replied, 
“Lam ready to die””* | 

The only emotion Ferguson showed 
that day came as ‘the, chaplain, the 


Reverend Bunting, “offered up_a beau- ° 


tiful prayer, evoking the blessing of 


‘Almighty God on the doomed man.” 


The invocation had its desired effect. 
Ferguson's eyes filled with tears. When 
the chaplain finished, Ferguson asked 


from his pocket and.wipe' his eyes. As 
Shafter did this he quietly said a few 


| words with’ Ferguson, who seemed to 


{ 


regain his strength and composure. 


| The colonel then asked if'he held any 


‘laxed, “not a. muscle or nerve contract-' | 


ed.” As Ferguson recognized people 


around him hé stopped and politély 


‘ bowed to each of them. 
“He appeared like a 
man who Wwas|about 
to maké a speech on 


simply paused to re- 
fresh his memery,” the 
, Viewer recalled.” 
When Ferguson 
reached the top, 
. Colonel Shafter read 
the charges against him 
and the findings of the 
court. He had been 
charged with murder- 
ing fifty-three men and 
f convicted as a “border 
rebel, guerilla, robber 
and murderer.” Shafter 
took the time to read 
the specifics of each 
charge, ‘and Fergusow 
responded by nod- || 
ding in acknowledg- 
yment or by shaking his . 
head’ im denial. When’ ” 
Shafter listed twelve _ 


‘ 
\ \ ul 


malice toward the officials who were 
conducting the execution. Ferguson 
replied, “None in the world, I thank you 
for your kindness tome?” 

Colonel Shafter next offered 
Ferguson the chance to speak. In his 


plain highland manner he answered | 


that he bas a-great deal td say but did 


my wife and carried to Sparta in White 
County and buried in pure, Rebel soil.” 
He added, “I do. not want to be buried 
in soil such as this.”* Ey 
Finally, at 11:40, the executioner 


placed a white hood over Ferguson’s 
_| face. Colonel Shafter asked Pergusom ift 


| on my soul!”* . 


"| he,had any final words. He had none. 


Shafter then ordered the executioner 
to take his post. As he cut the rope, 
Ferguson.cried out, “Lord have faercy 


In a nearby house, Ann Ferguson 


| watched her father’s execution from a 


window. When the trap was sprung she / 
faitited-and fell to the floor.*? ’ 

’ His body dropped two feet, but his 
neck did-not break. Ctose witnesses 


| watched as’his hands clenched; but he 
| did not struggle. After five minutes 
'-his shoulders maved in and out two 


or three times, but the movement was 
hardly perceptible. Seventeen minutes 
later, the three attending surgeons not- 
ed a slight pulse a8 blood from-his nose 


| soaked through the white hood. , The 
| surgeons later claimed that although 


| 


his neck was not broken; Champ 
Ferguson's death was instant and pain- 


Harpey’s weebiy’ 


{ * : : , 
Ferguson and his guards while in captivity. ; ? 
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. 


less.) “Convulsive movements observed | 
after the fall,” they noted, “were purely 
automatic.”** : 
‘After thirty minutes, the surgeons 
pronounced Ferguson dead and-had | 
him,cut down. The guards untied his | 


~-afms and legs.and placed the body in 


» 4. Esther Ann Frogge testimony, 1 Aug, 


SND 


- the coffin, The box was then placed ina 


hearse at the gate and turned over to his 


wife and daughter. Later that day the 
“grieving family and some friends began - 


the journey back to White County to 


bury Ferguson in “good Rebel soil.” 
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Curtis Milbourn 


THE BATTLE 


By mid-July 1863, the American 
Civil War had entered its third year. In 
the Eastern Theater, despite a Union 


victory at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, | 


early in the month, a deadlock existed 
between the two sides. In the Western 
Theater, the Union appeared to have a 
strategic advantage though the theater’s 
military outcome was far from decided. 
And in the Trans-Mississippi Theater, 
fighting raged in Arkansas and western 
Louisiana where the Confederates were 
desperately trying to fend off Federal 
occupation. 

That same month the Union had 
accomplished an important objec- 
tive when Confederate fortresses 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and Port 
Hudson, Louisiana, had surrendered, 
giving the North complete control of 
the Mississippi River and cutting off 
the Trans-Mississippi Theater from 
the rest of the Confederacy. The fall 
of Vicksburg and Port Hudson also 
released thousands of Federal soldiers 
for use in other areas of operation. The 
occupation of Texas remained a major 
goal of the Federal government and 
military activities encompassing the 
Lone Star State fell to the Department 
of the Gulf, an organization responsible 
for “all the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
west of Pensacola Harbor and so much 
of the Gulf States as may be occupied” 
by Federal forces.' 

In July 1863, command of the 
Department of the Gulf rested with 
Major General Nathaniel P. Banks. 


Born in Massachusetts in 1816, Banks 
—a powerful Democrat—was a for- 
mer Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and governor of 
Massachusetts. In May 1861, President 
Abraham Lincoln appointed him major 
general of volunteers. Early in the war 
Banks fought in the East, seeing ac- 
tion in the Shenandoah Valley and the 
Second Manassas Campaign, where his 
military performance was average at 
best. 

By January 1863 Banks had been as- 
signed command of the Department of 
the Gulf. That spring, more as a result 


Lieutenant Colonel (later brevet 
brigadier general) Joseph Broomfield 
Leake (1828-1913) did not like what he 
saw of the position he had been ordered 
to occupy. 
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Library of Congress 


AT STIRLING’S 
PLANTATION 


of overwhelming numbers than military 
skill, Banks pushed the Confederates 
out of the Bayou Teche region before 
besieging Port Hudson.’ 

During the siege of Port Hudson 
the Confederates in western Louisiana 
had not stood idly by. Major General 
Richard Taylor, commander the District 
of West Louisiana, was an experi- 
enced combat officer. Born in 1826, 
Taylor, the son of former United States 
President Zachary Taylor, made his an- 
tebellum home in Louisiana. Shortly 
after the war began, Taylor rose to com- 
mand a brigade in the Eastern Theater 
where he fought against Banks. After 
being transferred to district command 
in mid-August 1862, Taylor made it a 
personal goal—at times an obsession 
—to liberate Union-occupied New 
Orleans. In 1863, despite being consis- 
tently outnumbered, Taylor had little 
fear of Banks, “whose measure had 
been taken in the Virginia campaigns of 
1862.”° 

Though forced out of the Bayou 
Teche region, once Banks besieged Port 
Hudson, Taylor quickly reoccupied 
the area. Control of the Bayou Teche 
region was important. As one Union 
officer observed, “The Teche country 
was to the war in Louisiana what the 
Shenandoah Valley was to the war in 
Virginia. .... a sort of back alley... 
wherein the heavy fighting must go on; 
and one side or the other always run- 
ning up or down the Teche.”* 

In late June, Taylor launched an of- 


fensive from the Teche region into the 
adjoining Lafourche District. The cam- 
paign was designed to lift the siege of 
Port Hudson by, in part, threatening the 
recapture of New Orleans. The results 
of the offensive were mixed. Though 
unable to save the fortress or recapture 
the Crescent City, Taylor’s Confederates 
caused a great deal of consternation as 
victories at Brashear City and Kock’s 
Plantation offset Southern repulses at 
Fort Butler and Lafourche Crossing. 
The Confederates also seized enough 
supplies to provision themselves until 
summer of the following year.’ 

The fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson threatened to swing the stra- 
tegic advantage in Louisiana squarely 
to the Federals. The Pelican State was 
vulnerable to immediate Union oc- 
cupation from the Mississippi River 
to the Ouchita and Atchafalaya river 
lines. In fact, Taylor admitted, “If the 
enemy means to overrun Louisiana, it 
is within his power to do so.” Yet the 
Confederates had no real idea what the 
Federals were planning next.° 

The answer was not long in com- 
ing. Shortly after the fall of Port 
Hudson, Major General Henry Halleck, 
President Lincoln’s general in chief, 
wrote Banks that “Texas and Mobile 
will present themselves to your atten- 
tion... . 1 think Texas much the most 
important.” Halleck further directed 
that “every preparation should be made 
for an expedition into Texas.” The ex- 
pedition was supported by President 
Lincoln himself but it was left to Banks 
how and where to best accomplish this 
task.’ 

A number of options were avail- 
able to Banks. He could conduct an 
amphibious landing along the Texas 
coast or march overland to the Lone 
Star State. If an overland invasion was 
chosen, the Federals would probably 
attempt to enter Texas through either 
Niblett’s Bluff via the prairies of south- 
ern Louisiana or Shreveport via the Red 
River Valley. 

An amphibious invasion would 
likely be launched from New Orleans 
and, in any case, the Confederates in 
western Louisiana would be helpless to 
prevent such a move. However, Taylor 
and his army would be responsible for 
resisting an overland invasion. Two 
potential jump-off points existed for 


an overland march. An invasion force 
could gather in Brashear City, cross 
Berwick Bay, and march up the Bayou 
Teche to Vermilionville, and then ei- 
ther turn west toward Niblett’s Bluff or 
north toward the Red River Valley. A 
second possibility would be to begin the 
march near Simsport at the confluence 
of the Red River and Mississippi River 
then march up the Red River Valley to 
Shreveport. 

In mid-July there was yet another 
danger to the Confederates in western 
Louisiana. Taylor still had soldiers 
in the LaFourche Region and he felt 
certain the Federals would “throw 
troops across the Atchafalaya [River] 
at Morgan’s Ferry, 28 miles from 
Washington.” Federal occupation of 
Washington would put the enemy in 
Taylor’s rear and threaten to trap him 
in the Teche Region or, at best, force 
him to flee west, toward Niblett’s Bluff 
and Texas, surrendering nearly all of 
Louisiana to the invaders.* 

Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby 
Smith, Trans-Mississippi Theater 
commander and Taylor’s immediate 
superior, was also concerned about 
the Federals’ next move. He believed 
“Louisiana must expect invasion... 
in the direction of Berwick Bay or 
Simsport.” Smith was especially con- 
scious of the Red River Valley; a region 
extremely important not only for its 
supplies but also because of its direct 
route to Texas. Further, Federal control 


Thomas Green (1814-1864) was an 
exceptional commander determined to 
destroy Leake’s isolated command, 
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of the Red River would split the Trans- 
Mississippi Theater in half and make 
it nearly impossible for Confederate 
forces in Arkansas and Louisiana to 
support each other.’ 

Yet Smith seemed to waffle. “I do 
not think any serious occupation of 
Louisiana will be attempted by the 
enemy this summer,” wrote Smith to 
Taylor. “Monroe and Alexandria may 
be the objective points of their cam- 
paign.” Smith suggested that Taylor 


_ “endeavor to make such disposition of 


your command as will defend the upper 
valley of Red River.” 

Even before Banks was ordered to 
plant the United States flag on Texas 
soil, events began to transpire that 
would lead to a Federal defeat on Bayou 
Fordoche in late September. Shortly 
after Port Hudson surrendered, Banks 
requested reinforcements in the form of 
a division of infantry and a small force 
of cavalry from Major General Ulysses 
S$. Grant’s army at Vicksburg. With 
the Confederates still in the Lafourche 
district, there was an opportunity to 
destroy Taylor’s army. Grant responded 
by dispatching Major General Francis J. 
Herron’s division to Louisiana."! 

Richard Taylor had no intention of 
being trapped in the Lafourche region, 
being bottled up on the Bayou Teche, 
or giving up Louisiana without a fight. 
On July 21, the Confederates completed 
their withdrawal from the Lafourche re- 
gion and by early August Taylor’s army 
was stretched along the Bayou Teche 
to south-central Louisiana just beyond 
Washington." 

Once tasked with the invasion of 
Texas, Banks knew that he would need 
more reinforcements than just Herron’s 
division. The XIX Army Corps, already 
assigned to the Department of the Gulf, 
had been supplemented by twenty-two 
regiments of nine month enlistees and 
numbered nearly 12,000 men. Banks 
asked Halleck for more reinforce- 
ments. In turn, Halleck ordered Grant 
to send “a corps of 10,000 or 12,000 
men for operations in the west.” Grant 
ordered Major General E.O.C. Ord and 
the XIII Corps to Louisiana to bolster 
Banks. In the same order, Grant at- 
tached Herron’s division—already in 
Louisiana—to the XIII Corps." 

With the addition of the XIII Corps, 
Banks now believed he had enough 
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men to mount an operation into Texas 
while securing eastern Louisiana, in- 
cluding the Mississippi River and New 
Orleans. On September 4, elements of 
the XIX Corps departed the Crescent 
City on board transport ships for an 
amphibious landing in Texas. Four 
days later the plan went awry when the 
Federal invasion force was turned back 
at Sabine Pass. The Federals limped 
back to New Orleans to find another 
route into Texas. 

While Banks gathered reinforce- 
ments and planned the invasion of 
Texas, the Confederates in Louisiana 
were dealing with problems of their 
own. The losses of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson sent Confederate morale in 
Louisiana plunging. Desertions in 
Taylor’s army led him to ask Major 
General John B. Magruder to picket 
crossings along the Sabine River and ar- 
rest stragglers trying to make their way 
into Texas. In mid-August, Brigadier 
General Alfred Mouton’s infantry 
brigade was called on to put down a 
mutiny among some of the Texas cav- 
alry companies near New Iberia. One 
Confederate infantry officer wrote 
home from Louisiana, “There is great 
dissatisfaction in the army here. Men 
are insubordinate and between us | 
would not be surprised if this army was 
comparatively broken up.”! 

Not only were desertions a prob- 
lem but Jayhawking had also reached 
epidemic proportions. Edmund Kirby 
Smith ordered his commands to wipe 
out these lawless guerrillas. As a result, 
Confederate cavalry ranged throughout 
south-central Louisiana and skirmished 
regularly with these freebooting raiders. 
Jayhawkers falling into Confederate 
hands were quickly dispatched. “We 
captured four,” recalled one member 
of Green’s cavalry, “and as soon as we 
captured them we walked them out 


of stinking distance and shot them.” | 
Another Confederate cavalryman wrote 


that two guerrillas had been captured 
during the night “and were shot to day.”'® 

Though tracking down desert- 
ers and outlaw partisans, Brigadier 
General Thomas Green was cognizant 
of Taylor’s warning that the Federals 
might attempt to cross the Atchafalaya 
River at Morgan’s Ferry and move on 
Washington. Green had been given 
command of Taylor’s cavalry division, 


Nathaniel Prentiss Banks (1816-1894) 
was a notably inept political general. 


consisting of Green’s and Major’s 
Brigades. By late August Green be- 
gan shifting his brigades toward the 
Atchafalaya River to block the vulner- 
able route into the state’s interior. 
Major’s Brigade was stationed from 
Lyon’s Ferry on the Atchafalaya River 
to Washington; Green’s Brigade took 
up post at Morgan’s Ferry, where any 
Federals attempt to force a crossing 
would likely be made.” 

Tom Green was a soldier of consid- 
erable experience. Born in Virginia in 
1814, he had been raised in Tennessee 
before migrating to Texas in 1835 to 
participate in the revolution against 
Mexico. A veteran of the Battle of San 
Jacinto, for the next ten years Green 
defended the Lone Star Republic as a 


Ranger against the Mexican army and | 


hostile Indians. During the Mexican 
War he commanded a company of the 
First Texas Mounted Rifles and partici- 
pated in the capture of Monterey. 

During the Civil War, Green had 
risen from regimental to division com- 
mand. He participated in the 1861-62 
New Mexico Campaign and the January 
1, 1863 Battle of Galveston. During 
the spring and summer of 1863, in 
western Louisiana, Green’s experience, 
aggressiveness, and daring had caught 
Richard Taylor’s eye. Green’s concern 
for his men was legendary—he was af- 
fectionately called “Daddy”—and his 
men would follow him anywhere." 

In late August preparations for the 
ill-fated Texas expedition required most 
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of Banks’ attention. But increasingly, 
reports of Confederate activity in east- 
central Louisiana began to reach the 
department commander. Beginning 
August 30 and continuing for four days, 
heavy firing from the direction of the 
Mississippi River could be heard. By 
early September, scouts from Green’s 
Brigade were operating between the 
Atchafalaya and Mississippi Rivers, 
looking for any sign of Union activity. 
On September 2, Major L.C. Rountree 
captured an encampment of African 
Americans on the west bank of the 


| Mississippi River opposite Port Hudson. 


According to one Southern trooper, “six 


| or seven armed negroes are killed in the 


fight. No one hurt on our side.”” 

That same day, Commander 
Robert Townsend of the U.S.S. Essex 
reported that guerrillas had fired on 
Union transports near Morganza, 
Louisiana, before being dispersed by 
the U.S.S. Neosho. Though it is not 
known whether these partisans were 
more imagined than real, the reports of 
increased Confederate activity on the 
Mississippi River between Morganza 
and Baton Rouge alarmed Banks.” 

The following day Banks reported 
that Confederates had established four 
artillery batteries at on the Mississippi 
River at Morgan’s Bend, near Morganza, 
to interdict Union river transport. The 
commanding general ordered Herron’s 
division to the area to cooperate with 
the Union navy in capturing or destroy- 
ing Confederate forces—estimated to 
be between 900 and 1,500 men—oper- 
ating in the area.”! 

On the evening of September 6, 
Herron’s division left Port Hudson and 
traveled up the Mississippi River to 
McCollum’s Landing. Unfortunately 
Herron was unable to learn anything 
definite about Confederate operations 
from the commander of the Union 
ironclad Neosho.” 

The following day Herron dis- 
patched Colonel Henry M. Day with 
the 91* Illinois, 94 Illinois, and 20% 
Wisconsin infantry regiments, portions 
of the 26" Indiana and 37" Illinois in- 
fantry regiments, Battery B, 1* Missouri 
Artillery, and a couple of companies of 
cavalry toward the Atchafalaya River. 
About ten miles west of McCollum’s 
Landing Day’s brigade-sized recon- 
naissance ran into Southern pickets. 


co 


To bolster the Confederates Major 
Hannibal H. Boone led Waller’s cav- 
alry battalion across the Atchafalaya 
River. A skirmish resulted which lasted 
much of the day as the Confederates 
fell back toward the Atchafalaya River. 
Once the road to Morgan’s Ferry disap- 
peared into a dense forest—with vis- 
ibility limited to one hundred feet— 
the Confederate defense stiffened. It 
was nearly 9:00 p.m. when the blue- 
clad soldiers reached the steep banks of 
the river. Nine hundred feet across the 
river—masked by the darkness and a 
levee—waited Green’s Brigade and the 
Valverde Battery. When the Federals 
fired a few shells across the river the 
Confederates responded immediately 
and “quite sharply.” The Federals, 
raked by small arms and artillery fire, 
withdrew about three miles “to await 
orders and the advantage of daylight.” 
Despite the day’s activity, losses on both 
sides were light.” 

As a result of the September 7 ac- 
tion, Herron reported “the main body 
of the enemy was discovered to be at 
Morgan’s Ferry, on the Atchafalaya, 
3,000 strong,” and commanded by 
Green. The Union general also ac- 
knowledged that the Confederates 
controlled all the roads west of the 
Atchafalaya River and it would take 
a march of fifty-five or sixty miles to 
flank them out of their defensive line. 
Herron added that Green “shows fight, 
and says he will meet us at Morgan’s 
Ferry, and I propose to accommodate 
him.” Just how Herron planned on 
luring Green from behind the protec- 
tion of the Atchafalaya River or how he 
intended to conduct an amphibious as- 
sault across a major waterway was not 
communicated to headquarters.” 

The following day, September 8, was 
“offensively warm.” Day’s command 
stayed well clear of the Atchafalaya 
River as Herron prepared the division’s 
First Brigade to reinforce Day. On 
September 9, Herron reunited his First 
and Second Brigades in order to “attack 
Green at once.” About mid-afternoon, 
skirmishing occurred between the foes 
until Herron prudently withdrew his 
division McCollum’s Landing.” 

Banks had dispatched Herron 
to secure the area between the 
Atchafalaya and Mississippi Rivers from 
Confederate occupation, not to launch 


an offensive operation. Banks was fa- 
miliar with Green’s ability and certainly 
did not want to risk a catastrophe on 
the Atchafalaya River at the same time 
he was attempting to establish a foot- 
hold in Texas. All Banks wanted was to 
prevent the Confederates from occupy- 
ing the area between the Atchafalaya 
and Mississippi Rivers. Herron was 
simply hold Green in check, which ac- 
counts for his withdrawal from the 
Atchafalaya River.”° 

With Herron’s division operat- 
ing opposite the Confederates on the 
Atchafalaya River, reinforcements 
were sent to Green. On September 8, 
Lieutenant Colonel James E. Harrison 
and Speight’s Infantry Brigade were 
two miles south of Opelousas. The 
undersized brigade consisted of the 15" 
Texas Infantry, 31* Texas (Dismounted) 
Cavalry, and the 11" Texas Battalion. 
The following day, no doubt in response 
to the all-day skirmish two days prior, 
Captain George W. O’Brien of the 11" 
Texas Battalion wrote, “. . . received in- 
telligence that the enemy was advancing 
on Col. Green on Atchafalaya—hasten- 
ing on” to the Atchafalaya River. Two 
days later Speight’s Brigade encamped 
near Morgan’s Ferry. Green now had 
operational control of one infantry and 
two cavalry brigades.” 

On September 12, Herron ordered 
Major Montgomery with the cavalry— 
Company F, 15" Illinois and Company 
A, 36" Illinois—“to the front to keep a 
close watch on the enemy.” Lieutenant 
Colonel J.B. Leake was sent forward 
with the 19" Iowa and 26" Indiana 
infantry regiments plus a section of 
Battery E, 1* Missouri Light Artillery “to 
strongly picket the country and support 
the cavalry” while “watching and ha- 
rassing the enemy.” In all, the advanced 
Federal detachment contained over 850 
men.”* 

Leake marched his command three 
miles north to Morganza then six miles 
southwest to the Norwood property, 
“a rich plantation within 5 miles of the 
Atchafalaya” where Leake encamped 
and “at once set himself to work to ac- 
quaint himself with the country.” The 
Union lieutenant colonel did not like 
what he found.” 

The Morganza state road ran on 
a north-south axis from Morganza to 
Baton Rouge. The Bayou Fordoche 


ran just west of—and paralleled—the 
state. Near the Norwood plantation 
the state road was intersected by the 
Opelousas road, which ran west to the 
Atchafalaya River. A small bridge span- 
ning the bayou connected both roads. 
To the west of the Norwood plantation, 
running in a southeast direction, was a 
railroad grade “which made an excel- 
lent road for either infantry or cayalry.” 
Numerous trails and paths traversed the 
area “and troops could travel through 
any part of the woods easily, the timber 
was so open.” Securely picketing the 
perimeter of the camp would be a dif- 
ficult proposition for Leake. 

Leake posted a detachment of cay- 
alry on the Opelousas road west of the 
bridge. Another detachment of cavalry 
was stationed on the state road south of 
the Federal encampment. An infantry 
picket marched south on an old road 
that ran through the Norwood property 
and took up post near the intersection 
of the old road and another road. As it 
turned out, the infantry picket and cav- 
alry detachment were both guarding the 
state road! Leake learned that the old 
road intersected the state road north 
of the Norwood plantation as well and 
that by using this road the Confederates 
could impose themselves between the 
Norwood plantation and Morganza, 
cutting off Leake’s route of retreat.*! 

With Herron’s withdrawal to the 
Mississippi River, the Confederates once 
more crossed the Atchafalaya River. 
Scouts scoured the area to determine 
the layout of the terrain while keeping 
watch on the Federals. On September 
12, Captain Leander McNelly, Green’s 
nineteen-year-old chief scout, captured 
three Union soldiers near the Norwood 
plantation and brought them back to 
the Confederate lines. No doubt Green 
used the intelligence gained from the 
prisoners to ascertain exactly what 
Federal units Leake had at his dispos- 
al? 

Finding the position at the 
Norwood plantation vulnerable to 
Confederate attack, Leake requested 
permission to relocate north, closer 
to Morganza. Herron ordered Leake 
to remain in place and dispatched 
Brigadier General William Vandever to 
the Norwood plantation to appraise the 
Federal position. Vandever agreed with 
Leake’s assessment but was unable to 
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convince Herron to order Leake to relo- 
cate his outpost.” 

Though Leake was dissatisfied 
with the location of his encampment, 
he immediately began to harass the 
Confederates. On September 13 the 
Federals advanced to the Atchafalaya 
River with artillery, driving in the 
Confederate pickets and causing “all 
bustle and preparation for a fight” 
on the Confederate side of the river. 
However after both sides fired a few 
artillery rounds and exchanged some 
small arms fire, the Federals withdrew.* 

The following day the Confederate 
pickets returned the favor, initiating a 
sharp skirmish with their Union coun- 
terparts. The next few days along the 
Atchafalaya River were fairly quiet as 
the Confederates picketed the east bank 
while the Federals monitored Green’s 
activities, carefully moving to harass 
the Southerners but avoiding anything 
other than a brief skirmish.” 

The constant game of cat and 
mouse led one Confederate officer to 
speculate on what the Federals were up 
to: 

My impression being that the object 
of the enemy is to keep out pickets 
driven in to prevent their observa- 
tion or interruption of their work 
on the old road leading to our im- 
mediate front, & that so soon as 
that work is completed, instead of 
being put to the necessity of silenc- 
ing Semmes’ battery on our right 
before attacking our left and cen- 
ter, they will precipitate infantry, 
and perhaps cavalry and artillery, 
through the woods, cutting off our 
pickets from the ferry, and attack- 
ing simultaneously along our entire 
line, which would make it very dif- 
ficult to get our wagons & baggage 
to the rear out of fire and if sudden 
confuse our disposition for fight.*° 

While both sides sparred, the 
swampy environment and constantly 
changing weather led to illnesses in 
both armies. Various Confederate 
sources contain comments about 
the unhealthy conditions along the 
Atchafalaya River. Even the command- 
ing generals suffered. In mid-Septem- 
ber Francis Herron had to turn com- 
mand over to a subordinate and take 
to his sick bed. And in early October 
Tom Green wrote to his wife, “I have 


Major General Richard Taylor 
(1826-1879) admitted that “If the 
enemy means to overrun Louisiana, it is 
within his power to do so.” 


had a dumb child to-day—the first one 
I have had in Louisiana. I fear we will 
have serious sickness as the winter ap- 
proaches.”*’ 

Despite the difficulties, soldiers who 
had previously served with Green ex- 
pected action. “... old Tom Green won't 
willingly leave without first giving them 
a fight,” one Confederate trooper wrote 
home. “I expect that he will send us all 
over the other side of the Atchafalaya to 
whip out the yankees there before we 
leave. ... old Tom’s love of fighting and 
his hatred of the yankees will cause him 
to go to extreme measures to give them 
a whipping.” Another Confederate 
recorded, “A fight still considered im- 
minent.” And Richard Taylor well un- 
derstood his trusted subordinate’s dis- 
position when years later he wrote, “Like 
the Irishman at Donneybrook, Green’s | 
rule was to strike an enemy whenever 
he saw him—a most commendable rule | 
in war.”** 

One week after arriving at the 
Norwood plantation, a day that was 
“disagreeably cool,” Leake received a 
note from a sympathetic citizen warn- 
ing that the Confederates appeared to 
be preparing for an attack. Leake had 
had enough. That night he left his 
cavalry at the Norwood plantation and 
shifted his infantry one mile north to 
the Mary Stirling plantation where he 
established his headquarters at Botany 
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Bay, the plantation house. In the event 


of an attack, Leake could fall back five 
miles to Morganza and the safety of 
the Mississippi River and Federal gun- 
boats.” 

The Federal position on the Stirling 
property, though much better than 


| Norwood’s, was still vulnerable to a 


Confederate attack. Approximately two 
miles north, between Sterling’s plan- 
tation and Morganza, the state road 
was intersected by a trail that connected 
it with the Atchafalaya road well to 
the north. Other paths and trails sur- 


| rounded Stirling’s plantation and Leake 
| refused to sleep until “pickets were 
| posted as advantageously as our lim- 


ited force would permit.” Yet Leake’s 
command was so small that it was 
impossible to guard every approach to 
the Federal camp. Instead, pickets were 
placed where they would be most effec- 
tive.” 

North of Stirling’s farm, a noticeable 
gap existed in the levee. Leake felt that 
his position was most vulnerable from 
the north and he instructed the lieuten- 
ant commanding the section of artillery 
“that in case of an attack he was not to 
await orders but place his pieces inside 
that gap.” From the gap, the artillery 
could sweep the road to the west of the 
cane field to the east.” 

On September 20, Herron moved 
the remainder of his division to 
Morganza and reported that he and 
Green had stalemated each other. 
Green was still on the west bank of the 
Atchafalaya River and Herron estimated 
that the Confederates had been rein- 
forced to nearly 4,000 men. Herron 
still sought a decisive battle with Green 
and again inquired of headquarters, 
“Do you desire me to take more active 
steps ... or merely carry out your last 
order and hold them where they are?” 
Herron’s orders remained unchanged— 
keep an eye on Green and hold him in 
check should he cross the Atchafalaya 
River.” 

For a few days the Confederates 
were distracted by events along the 
Bayou Teche. On September 19, ele- 
ments of the Union XIX Corps crossed 
Berwick Bay while the Federal XIII 
Corps awaited transport at Brashear 
City, moves that might well portend an 
imminent Federal overland expedition. 
In response, that afternoon Speight’s 


SS. ooo 


Brigade left the Atchafalaya River and 


marched ten miles to the west. The fol- | 


lowing day the brigade continued its 
march but when the XIX Corps failed 
to advance up the Teche, Harrison’s 
infantry was ordered to return to the 
Atchafalaya River.**_ 

On September 21 the tempera- 
ture continued to cool. Although the 
Confederates heard heavy firing in 
the direction of the Mississippi River, 
the Atchafalaya River line remained 
quiet. This same day Colonel Henry 
Gray and Mouton’s Infantry Brigade 
was ordered to reinforce Green. The 
brigade consisted of the 18", 24", and 
28" Louisiana infantry regiments as 
well as the 10", 11", and 12" Louisiana 
infantry battalions. The brigade would 
finally arrive at the Atchafalaya River on 
September 26." 

As the weather continued to cool, 
Union and Confederate scouts between 
the Atchafalaya River and the Bayou 
Fordoche exchanged fire in what be- 
came a daily routine. The Federals 
would drive the Confederates back 
toward the Atchafalaya River where 
Southern artillery always brought them 


up short. One Federal source stated, | 


“Every day a squad of our mounted 


infantry went to the river and returned | 
never failing to see stragglers of the 
rebels, sometimes in considerable num- 
bers.”* 

The Federals became especially 
alarmed at the daily appearance of 
Southern scouts prowling near the state 
road between Stirling’s plantation and 
Morganza. When Leake sent a note 
asking if the division commander was 
aware of this activity, Herron replied | 
that he was and had even taken a Texan 
prisoner. “And yet with his three thou- 
sand men and several Batteries strongly 
entrenched, he [Herron] lay, never | 
making an effort to prevent the enemy 
from swarming around” the rear of 
Leake’s position.” 

Ample signs were available for 
Herron to see yet, amazingly, the Union 
division commander did nothing. Even 
before Mouton’s Brigade arrived at the 
Atchafalaya, Herron had received omi- 
nous reports. He notified department | 
headquarters that the Confederates 
were consolidating their forces and 
that Green had already been reinforced 
by an infantry brigade (Speight) and 
artillery. Herron’s intelligence further 
indicated that the Union movement 
on the Teche had “disconcerted” the | 


Confederates and caused “great alarm.” 
In fact, Herron reported, Southern 
prisoners divulged that had the 
Confederates not been distracted by the 
movement on the Teche, Green likely 
would have already attacked Herron in 
force.” 

This intelligence was indeed ac- 
curate. In mid-September Green noti- 
fied Brigadier General Alfred Mouton 
that he could “drive the Yankees into 
the Mississippi, or make them take to 
their boats.” On September 19, having 
convinced Mouton that he could defeat 
Leake’s detachment, Green was ordered 
to prepare for such a movement. He 
received authorization to attack six days 


| later.*® 


On September 24, as the 
Confederates prepared their battle 
plans, Union Major General Herron, 
in ill-health, was relieved of command, 
and given a leave of absence. Major 
General N.J.T. Dana replaced Herron 
and the new division commander, 


| whether out of conviction or careless- 


ness, left Leake’s command in place. 
Dana did not reinforce the exposed 
outpost.” 

Green moved quickly to close the 
trap around Leake’s detachment. At 


The surrender of Port Hudson gave the Union command of the entire Mississippi. 
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midnight on September 26, he ordered | 
Colonel Major “to send one of his 
best regiments to Lyons’ Ferry on the 
Atchafalaya” River the following day.*° 
Green’s orders were meticulous: 

Cross at that ferry and march to 

Livonia by the night of the 28", and 

on the morning of the 29" to move 

up to the Fordoche, near the bridge 
on the Morganza State road.*! 

Major George Frazier and Phillip’s 
Regiment were sent on this impor- 
tant errand. By placing a regiment 
east of Bayou Fordoche and across the 
Morganza state road south of Leake’s 
detachment, the Federal’s route of es- 
cape to the southeast—toward Baton 
Rouge—would be cut-off. Major was 
also ordered to bring two regiments 
of cavalry and an artillery battery to 
Morgan’s Ferry, where they would pro- 
tect the crossing and act as a reserve if 
necessary. 

On September 28, at daylight, or- 
ders were issued to the Confederates 
to prepare two days rations. The 
Rebels were told to prepare to march 
in the late afternoon. At about 3:00 
p.m., as “it commences pouring rain,” 
Confederate units began to converge 
at Morgan’s Ferry where two flat boats 
began to shuttle the men, horses, 
and artillery across the Atchafalaya 
River. The going was slow as each boat 
could carry only nine horses or forty 
dismounted soldiers across the river 
each trip. The mounted battalions of 
Waller and Rountree were the first to 


Librury of Congress 


Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby 
Smith (1824-1893), Confederate Trans- 
Mississippi Theatre commander. 


cross, and before dark they were fol- 


lowed by Semmes’ Battery. Mouton’s | 
and Speight’s infantry brigades crossed | 


next and, finally, at 11:00 p.m., the dis- 
mounted troopers of Green’s Brigade 
were ferried to the east bank of the riv- 
er. The crossing was completed about 
1:00 a.m., ten hours after it began.* 

The rain continued non-stop for 
nearly forty-eight hours, making the 
men miserable. One Confederate re- 
membered that there was “very little 
sleeping from all the rain all night.” 
Another Southerner recalled that once 
across the river the Confederates halted 
“in the mud for the balance of the 
night.” The conditions were a godsend 
to the Confederates though. There was 
little likelihood that Leake’s men were 
expecting an attack or that any Federal 
sentries would be in a high state of 
alert.** 

At about 5:30 a.m. on September 
29, Green’s command was once again 
on the move. Colonel Henry Gray was 
given overall command of Mouton’s 
and Speight’s brigades and ordered to 
make a flanking march. The infantry 
would take the Atchafalaya River road 
east before turning south onto a trail 
that intersected the state road. 

The infantry followed Lieutenant 
R.N. Weisiger and fifteen mounted 
men from Waller’s Battalion “up the 
river through an interminable cockle- 
bur patch about a mile” before turning 


east onto “a path wide enough for one | 


man.” In the pouring rain Gray’s column 
marched roughly six miles through 
a swampy morass, traversing shallow 
streams and bayous, every step churn- 
ing the road into a mud track. Finally, 
late in the morning, the infantry 
emerged onto the state road between 
Leake’s detachment and the rest of 
Herron’s division at Morganza.*° 

The surrounding terrain worked to 
the Confederates’ advantage. Stirling’s 
plantation was “surrounded by cane- 
fields and weeds, which were so thick 
that a hundred thousand men might be 
concealed within a miles distance, and 
you not suspect the presence of a single 
man.” Gray deployed Mouton’s Brigade, 
under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant Colonel George Soule, to 
block any Federal relief column from 
Morganza. He then ordered Lieutenant 
Colonel Harrison and Speight’s Brigade, 
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| along with the 12" Louisiana Battalion 


of Mouton’s Brigade, to cross a levee, 
enter a cane field, and advance toward 
the rear of Leake’s camp, approximately 
one and one-half miles to the south.*° 
The cane was too thick to march 
straight through so Harrison moved 
his command in two ranks by the 
right flank, “down the cane rows.” 
The 15" Texas led the way followed 
by the 31* Texas (dismounted), 11" 


| Texas Battalion, and the 12" Louisiana 
| Battalion. The field was covered with 


vines, making movement through it 
even more difficult. Marching three 
hundred yards to a turning row, 
Harrison’s command filed to the left, 
marched back down a cane row to a 
turning row and filed once more to the 
right. In this way the Confederate in- 
fantry nearly covered nearly the entire 
distance to the Federal camp.” 

As the Confederate infantry made 
its way toward the rear of the Union 
detachment, Green took Waller’s and 
Rountree’s mounted battalions, the dis- 
mounted 4", 5", and 7" Texas Mounted 
Volunteers, and Semmes Battery down 
the Opelousas road toward the bridge 
over Bayou Fordoche. Green’s column 
arrived in the vicinity of the bridge at 
about 11:00 a.m. and the Confederate 
general immediately sent mounted men 
forward to seize the structure. Union 
pickets guarding the bridge fired at 
the Southern troopers but Green, not 
knowing whether Gray’s infantry was in 
place, refused to push the attack. The 
result was a rather desultory firefight 
that lasted for about one-half hour. 
Green wanted to destroy Leake’s exposed 
command, not pressure it to retreat.* 

While the Confederate cavalry 
skirmished with the Federals near the 
bridge, Harrison’s infantry continued 
to snake its way through the cane field. 
The Confederates had begun to file to 
the right again, within three or four 
hundred yards of a large sugar mill, 
when they came under “considerable 
fire.” The Southern infantry had stum- 
bled onto a Union picket post. Some 
Confederates returned fire, sending bul- 
lets flying south through the Northern 
camp.” 

Federal reaction was swift. 
Lieutenant Colonel Leake ordered the 
artillery to the gap in the levee with 
orders to sweep the cane field with fire. 


The 19" Iowa was forming in line when 
the regiment was about faced, marched 
to a fence, and told to commence firing.” 

Having been discovered, Speight’s 
command quickened its pace. Once 
the entire brigade entered the cane row, 
“without halting or fronting, the com- 
mand to forward and to charge, with 
an occasional cry to retreat, were com- 
mingled together in dreadful confu- 
sion.” Captain O’Brien recalled that the 
Federals began to pour “among us and 
the cane around us a terrible shower of 
whistling wounding and killing bullets.” 
As the Southern infantry lurched for- 
ward through the thick sugar cane, they 
stumbled into a ditch and momentarily 
halted, taking cover from the “whirl- 
wind of bullets around us.” The entire 
command—by now disorganized and 
confused—fired back blindly at their 
assailants, the cane being so high that 
the Federals could not be seen." 

Once more the infantry staggered 
forward through the cane field, stum- 
bled into another ditch, then after stag- 
gering forward another one hundred 
yards emerged into an open potato 
patch. What greeted the Confederates 
gave cause for concern. About 400 
yards distant, the Federals occupied 
a position “as strong as though it had 
been made for this purpose; he was 
covered on every side by ditches, em- 
bankments, fences and levees, with a 
large sugar mill on his rear in addition 
to a large ditch and fence. Inside of all 
this, there was a large negro quarter in 
regular streets.” Harrison noted that 
the nationalists “Enfiladed us by oc- 
cupying with a portion of his forces a 
large sugar mill and building connected 
with them.” 

The 19" Iowa was posted behind 
a fence, its right flank anchored on 
the sugar mill. Leake placed the 26" 
Indiana at a fence to the left and slightly 
advanced of the Iowans and told them 
to fire obliquely to the right. As the 
Confederates entered the potato patch, 
they came under “an appalling fire” 
from the Federal defenders and sev- 
eral Southerners fell to Union bullets. 
Captain O’Brien and others sprinted 
to the left, toward the sugar mill, with 
the sole thought to “dislodge the enemy 
there, and then do whatever next pre- 
sented itself, being entirely ignorant of 
the enemy’s position.” 


Next Leake rushed to see whether 
the artillery had been posted in the gap. 
He was annoyed to find that instead 
of enfilading the Confederate’s posi- 
tion, the guns were being dragged “into 
the yard behind the house where the 
smokehouse and other outbuildings so 
obstructed the range that to use them 
was impossible.”™ 

Hearing firing coming from the 
rear of Stirling’s Plantation, Brigadier 
General Green began to push the at- 
tack against the Union cavalry. He or- 
dered J.A.A. West’s section of Semmes’ 
artillery battery , supported by the 
dismounted troopers of the 4" and 5" 
Texas Mounted Volunteers, to fire “upon 
the quarters at Mr. Catlett’s, where a 
portion of the enemy’s cavalry were 
staying.” Before West could deploy, the 


Federal cavalry hastily retreated nearly | 


one mile to their camp on the Norwood 
property.” 

At the same time, Green ordered 
Major Hannibal H. Boone to deploy 
the two remaining sections of Semmes’ 
battery, supported by the 7 Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, down the road 
at the Bayou Fordoche bridge. A short 
while later West, along with the 4" and 
5" Texas Mounted Volunteers, moved 
forward to the bridge where the entire 
command crossed the bayou and rap- 
idly pushed on toward the Federal cav- 
alry drawn up in line of battle near the 
Norwood house. With Majors Boone 
and Rountree leading approximately 
two hundred mounted Confederates 
troopers, the Federal horsemen were 
“scattered with such effect that they 
were not seen afterward, having re- 
treated through a lane and turn rows 
to a road leading around the rear of the 
plantations.” 

While the Federal cavalry was 
making good its escape, the Federal 
infantry continued to slug it out with 
the Confederate infantry. Though 
poorly organized, O’Brien’s detachment 
managed to drive the Federals from 
the sugar mill and connecting build- 
ing. With Confederates on their front 
and right flank, the 19" Iowa line was 
becoming disordered as it was pried 
from the fence line. Harrison ordered 
the bulk of his command to charge the 
Iowans and Leake ordered the hard 
pressed 19" Iowa to fall back behind the 
levee. The Iowans withdrew through 


the slave quarters where desperate 
“house-to-house and street to street” 
fighting occurred. Harrison reported 
that “a number of Federals were hiding 
in and under the Houses and shooting 
my men from the rear.” This neces- 
sitated the detachment of still more 
Confederates to clear the remaining 
Federals out of each slave cabin. While 
the Confederates mopped up resistance 
in the slave cabins, the remainder of the 
19" Towa reached the levee and fronted 
to the east. The withdrawal of the 19" 
Iowa exposed the right flank of the 26" 
Indiana to Harrison’s Confederates. 
The Indianans pivoted away from the 
fence and crossed over the levee, using 
the barrier as a breastwork.” 

For about fifty of the Confederates 
the confusion was too much and they 
began to “retire in considerable haste to- 
| ward the cane patch.” Captain O’Brien 
_ and Lieutenant John B. Jones rallied the 
group and then pushed on toward the 
Federal left flank. Crossing the levee, 
the Confederates saw the remaining 
Federals “retreating down the levee and 
to the woods.” The Confederate were 
mistaken though. The 26" Indiana was 
not retreating but rather moving to the 
south, behind the Iowans, to extend the 
Federal right flank, which was being 
overlapped by Harrison’s Southern foot 
soldiers.®* 

The small Southern detachment be- 
gan to pursue what they supposed to be 


| Colonel (later brigadier general) James 
P. Major (1836-1877) was a brother-in- 
law of General Green. 
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their fleeing foe when they “saw a flag 
approaching over the levee.” Initially 
assuming the flag belonged to Green’s 
Brigade advancing from the south to 
close the trap, it was soon discovered 
that about one hundred fifty blue 
coated soldiers were advancing toward 
Harrison’s strung out and thoroughly 
disorganized command. Leake had 
launched a counterattack and he or- 
dered his command over the levee and 
toward the Confederates, hoping to 
gain back the ground he had lost.” 

As the Federals advanced beyond 
the levee, “taking position in the yard 
to fire,” a number of Harrison’s men 
retreated north to a drainage ditch that 


Francis Jay Herron (1837-1902), a hero 
of both Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove 
(and winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor) was surprisingly su- 
pine—perhaps because of ill-health | 
—in the face of reported Confederate 
movements. 


ran perpendicular to the levee. At this 
moment the battle seemed to hang in 
the balance. Captain O’Brien feared 
that the Federals would flank the ditch, 
firing down its length and turning the 
Confederate haven into a death trap. O’ 
Brien saw some Confederates scramble 
out of the ditch and retreat northward 
and admitted, “This is the only time I 
thought of being whipped.”” 

As the opposing infantry slugged it 
out, Leake’s initial counterstrike ground 
to a halt. The Federals once more with- 
drew behind the levee and “made a hard 


fight using two pieces of artillery.” With 
the fighting at close quarters, Leake at- 


tempted to outflank the Confederates. | 


Some Federals attempted to move along 
a ditch which enfiladed the Confederate 
left flank but were driven back “with 
loss.””! 

Before the momentum could 


swing entirely to the Confederates, the 


Federals hoped to escape to the east, | 


through the cane field to the timber be- 
yond “but the men were so fatigued, it 
was impossible” as the gray clad infan- 
try “from their new base opened [fire] 
upon” the surviving Federal infantry. 
On the Confederate right, a portion of 


Harrison’s command advanced toward | 


the levee, flanking the Federal left. As 
the Southerners fired across the em- 
bankment, the Union line appeared to 
unravel and the Confederates charged 
up and over the levee “in time to see the 
Yankees flying in every direction.” 
Why had the tough Midwesterners 
suddenly routed? With no Union cavy- 
alry screen to impede the Confederate 
horsemen, Green ordered Major Boone 
to take his and Rountree’s mounted 
battalions and attack the Federal in- 
fantry at Stirling’s plantation. Boone 
moved rapidly to Harrison’s assistance 
and Green wrote, “Nothing could be 
imagined more terrible on the same 


| scale. Boon dashed through and 


through the entire encampment of the 
enemy ... shooting, and trampling the 
living, wounded, and dead under the 
feet of his horses.”” 

Many of the Confederate horsemen 
were wearing blue uniforms; part of 
the many supplies captured during the 
Lafourche Offensive just a few months 
before. As Boone’s cavalry approached 


| Stirling’s plantation, the Federal in- 


fantry paused and “to the anxious 
inquiry of many, the Adjutant General 
assured us they were our own cavalry, 
and knowing that our battalion was on 
that road, the squadron was allowed to 
approach” until it was too late. Some 
Federal soldiers desperately attempted 
to escape Boone’s horsemen, but singly 
and in groups they were overtaken by 
Confederates and began to surrender.” 
Other Federals continued to resist. 
“Many of them from fence corners and 
odd places of concealment continuing 
to fire till their guns were wrenched 
from their hands,” wrote the historian 
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of the 19" Iowa. One Confederate ca- 
sualty was especially devastating. Green 
wrote his wife, “... the loss that was 
greater to me than all the others put 
together, was the desperate wounding 
of the best cavalry officer in the army 
—Major Boon of my brigade.” While 
stampeding toward the Union position, 
Boone received two gruesome wounds. 
“The Major’s right arm was torn to 
atoms, and amputated in the socket of 
the shoulder” according to Green. “His 
left hand was also torn up and two- 
thirds of it amputated, leaving him only 
his little finger and one next to it, hav- 
ing lost the thumb and two fingers of 
that hand and over half the hand itself.” 
A furious Green rode up to Leake and 
demanded, “Why don’t you stop this 
firing?” Leake explained to the Texan 
that he had surrendered himself but not 
his command.” 

As the gunfire died out, it became 
apparent that the Confederates had 
won a total—but hard fought—victory. 
The infantry fight was brief—it lasted 
only about one hour—but frantically 
contested. One Northern source de- 
tailed, “Against overwhelming odds this 
little detachment obstinately contested 
every foot of ground.” Union Major 
General Dana described the Federal de- 
fense as “gallant” while another Union 
officer described the action as a “firm 
and desperate struggle.” John A. Green, 
the general’s brother and a member of 
his staff, admitted that “the Confederate 
infantry was severely handled.””’ 

Almost certainly Tom Green did not 
expect an easy fight. Besides being a 
fairly even fight numerically—Speight’s 
Brigade carried approximately six hun- 
dred soldiers into the fight and Leake 
had about four hundred-fifty foot sol- 
diers available when the battle began 
—Green had a great deal of respect for 
Midwesterners. In 1861 he had written 
his father, “We will probably have some 
hard fighting with the Illinois Indiana 
Iowa & Minnesota troops.” And the 
general’s official correspondence con- 
firmed this assessment, describing the 
battle as “desperate” and “a very hot one 
for a half or three-quarters of an hour.”” 

The Confederates officially reported 
twenty-six men killed, eighty-five 
wounded, and ten missing. Speight’s 
Brigade suffered the greatest loss 
with twenty-three killed, seventy- 


four wounded, and seven missing— 
nearly eighty-six percent of the total 
Confederate casualties—and approxi- 
mately seventeen percent of the bri- 
gade’s effective strength. Recognizing 
the efforts of Harrison’s men, Green 
wrote, “The heavy loss sustained by 
Speight’s brigade shows the desperate 
nature of the conflict.” Though biased, 
Harrison proudly added, “I do not 
think any troops have ever fought bet- 
ter than my command.” 

Of approximately eight hundred 
and fifty men in Lieutenant Colonel 


Leake’s detachment, Union Major | 


General N.J.T. Dana officially reported 
fourteen Union soldiers killed and 
thirty-three wounded. Additionally, 
the Confederates reported capturing 
four hundred sixty-two Federals. In all, 
nearly sixty percent of the outpost had 
been killed, wounded, or captured. The 
Confederates also seized two 10-pound- 
er Parrott cannons, two ambulances, 
one hospital wagon filled with medi- 
cal supplies, the regimental colors of 
the Nineteenth Iowa and Twenty-sixth 
Indiana Volunteers, and many small- 
arms and accouterments.” 

The Confederates did not have time 
to tarry. During the morning, a courier 
and two wagons loaded with knapsacks, 
accompanied by a small infantry escort, 
left Morganza for Leake’s encampment. 
At noon the Union escort collided 
with Soule’s blocking force and sent 
word back to Morganza that heavy fir- 
ing could be heard in the direction of 
Stirling’s Plantation, though it was as- 
sumed that Leake was fighting to clear 


the road. With word of Confederates | 


in the area, Federal gunboats “fairly 
swarmed” to Morganza to protect 
Herron’s isolated infantry division.” 
Major General Dana ordered the 
37" Illinois infantry regiment to march 
to Stirling’s Plantation to determine 
exactly what was happening. However 
the road had been turned to mire by 
the rain and the Federals’s progress 
was slow. About three miles from 
Morganza the Illinois infantry met 
Major Montgomery and the remnants 
of the Union cavalry that had escaped 
the Confederate trap. This was the 
first reliable information that reached 
the Federals of the disaster at Stirling’s 
Plantation. Instead of advancing into 
the unknown, the 37" Illinois took up 


a strong position and awaited further 
orders.®*! 

Immediately following the fight, 
Green sent the Confederate wounded 
back to the Atchafalaya River and bur- 
ied the Confederate dead on the field 
of battle. Four Southerners, including 
Major Boone, were too severely wound- 
ed to be moved and were left at Stirling’ 
s plantation under the care of an assis- 
tant surgeon. Phillips’ cavalry regiment 
relieved Soule’s infantry and covered 
the Southern withdrawal. Then the 
Confederates, their prisoners in tow, 
slogged their way back to Morgan’s Ferry. 
Prior to departing Stirling’s Plantation, 
Green ordered a note sent to the Union 
forces at Morganza: 

I send to you a flag of truce by 

Captain Bresux, the object of which 

he will explain. Considering it an 

act of humanity, the brigadier- 
general commanding has instructed 
me to send you this message: That 
you have many wounded and dead, 
which he cannot bury or care for, 
and, if it meets with your approval, 
hostilities will be suspended for 
twenty-four hours, to allow you to 
take care of the wounded and dead. 


The general also instructs me to say | 


that he has left four surgeons and 

steward to attend on them. By or- 

der of Brig. Gen. Thomas Green” 

Regardless of whether Green’s pro- 
posal was an act of humanity or an at- 
tempt to buy time for the Confederates 
to cross the Atchafalaya River to safety, 
the offer was accepted by Major General 
Dana, effectively ending the fighting 
east of the Atchafalaya River. 

The ordeal for the exhausted 
Confederates and their prisoners was 
not yet over. At 7:00 p.m. Semmes’ ar- 
tillery reached the Atchafalaya River and 
began to cross but “owing to the state 
of the banks, and that only one ferry- 
flat could be used, it was nearly daylight 
before their crossing was completed.” 
Finally a small steamboat arrived and 
during the morning the Union prison- 
ers and the remainder of the Green’s 
force was shuttled to safety on the west 
bank of the river. 

Tom Green’s operation against 
Leake’s isolated detachment was an un- 
doubted success. In a letter to his wife 
Green boasted, “I am yet in the land of 
the living, after another brilliant vic- 
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tory near the banks of the Mississippi. 
Brigadier General Mouton, Green’s 
immediate superior, wrote that the 
attack was “carried out with marked 
ability and activity . . . which establish 
a complete success .... To Brigadier- 
General Green and the officers and 
men under his command too much 
praise cannot be awarded.” Major 
General Taylor endorsed Mouton’s re- 
port, “General Green has fully met the 
expectations formed from his previ- 
ous services.” And Green’s reputation 
among his Northern enemy continued 
to grow. “The rebels were commanded 
by General Green in person,” read one 
official report—as if Green’s presence 


Brigadier General William Vandever 
(1817-1893) was unable to persuade his 
superior that Leake’s isolated position 
was vulnerable. 


assured the Confederates of victory.™ 

The Battle of Stirling’s Plantation 
was Tom Green’s first opportunity to 
command both infantry and cavalry in 
the field. His success instilled further 
confidence in his superior officers and 
allowed them to further entrust him 
with a mixed command of infantry and 
cavalry. And in slightly over one month 
—in November at Bayou Bourbeau— 
Green would score another resounding 
success with a mixed command, 

If Green is to receive credit for the 
Confederate victory, who was to blame 
for the Union defeat? Nathaniel Banks 
—an officer thoroughly familiar with 


39 


Major General Napoleon Jackson 
Tecumseh Dana (1822-1905). As divi- 
sion commander he was ultimately 
responsible for Leake remaining in an 
isolated and vulnerable position. 


Green’s abilities—ordered Herron’s divi- 
sion to the area between the Atchafalaya 
and Mississippi Rivers. Yet for days 
Herron did not ask for reinforcements 
but rather indicated a desire to attack 
Green. Given Herron’s insistent desires, 
Banks can hardly be responsible for the 
disaster that befell Leake’s command. 


Herron ordered Leake forward to | 


an exposed position with a detachment 
of less than one thousand men despite 
reporting that the Confederates across 
the Atchafalaya River numbered at least 
four thousand. And Herron failed to 
provide security in the form of aggres- 
sive patrols or reinforcements to Leake. 
And when Vandever warned Herron of 
the danger to the exposed Federal out- 
post, the division commander refused 
to act. But Herron was summoned to 
New Orleans five days before the attack 
and replaced by N.J.T. Dana. 

According to the history of the 19" 
Iowa, when Herron surrendered com- 
mand to Dana, the new division com- 
mander was told that Leake’s outpost 
was secure. Dana apparently accepted 
Herron’s assessment because Leake was 
allowed to remain in place without re- 
inforcements or increased security. No 
correspondence has been found that in- 
dicates Dana was aware of Leake’s con- 
cerns but it is difficult to believe that no 


one made the new division commander 


| aware of Leake’s apprehension.* 


What of Lieutenant Colonel Leake? 
No official correspondence has been 
found from Leake requesting reinforce- 
ments or mentioning concern about 
his exposed position. Nonetheless, two 
sources indicate that Leake expressed 
concerns about the weakness of his 
position to Brigadier General William 
Vandever in the days preceding the at- 
tack. 

Perhaps the most telling indicator 


of blame was written by Dana himself: 


In fairness to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leake, who is wounded and a pris- 


oner in the hands of the rebels, I | 


refrain from passing judgment on 
him in the harsh terms in which 
this surprise would appear to make 
it my duty to do. Bearing hereto- 
fore a high reputation as an officer 
and a gentleman, and selected by a 
discriminating commander from a 
knowledge of his qualities to fulfill 
his delicate task, it is to be sincerely 
hoped that an investigation will, on 
his return, place him in a satisfac- 
tory light.” 

Major General Dana focuses atten- 
tion on Herron who, “as a discriminat- 
ing commander,” selected Leake. He 
also refuses to “pass judgment .. . in 
the harsh terms in which this surprise 
would appear to make it my duty to do.” 
Dana is convicted by his own words. 
As the division commander at the time 
of the attack, he admits that it would 
be his responsibility to censure Leake 
if that officer failed to safeguard the 
Union outpost. Dana cannot though, 
likely realizing it was his responsibility 
to either reinforce or withdraw Leake’s 
detachment. Herron also deserves a 
great deal of responsibility for the di- 
sastrous defeat and is saved from shoul- 
dering even more blame only because 
of a fortuitous transfer just days before 
the battle. 

For the Confederates, despite Texas 
headlines trumpeting “Another Victory 
for Gen. Tom Green,” the Southern 
triumph at Stirling’s plantation did 
nothing to change the strategic situ- 
ation in west Louisiana. Within days 
the Federals would launch an overland 
campaign through the Bayou Teche 
region with the goal of reaching Texas. 
Green’s force would be withdrawn from 
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the Atchafalaya River to once again ha- 


| rass and delay the Federal vanguard and 
_ help thwart Nathaniel P. Banks’ latest 


effort at success in Louisiana.** 
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Lafayette Baker 
and Security in the 
Civil War North 


Of the major officials who served 
the tinion war effort, none has been 
more maligned or less understood than 
the head of the nation’s first federal 
detective force—Colonel Lafayette C. 
Baker. The traditional verdict has been 
that he was a corrupt and excessive 
zealot; who-used his power to pursue 
political vendettas and promote the 
radical Republican cause. In her classic 
account of wartime Washington D.C., 
Margaret Leech characterized him as 
“a sinister figure whose extraordinary 
powers and oppressive acts would make 
him feared and execrated throughout 
the nation.” Jacob Mogelever’s Death 
to Tyrants, the only complete biography 
of Baker written to date, described him 
as the “red-bearded, ferret-eyed ... 
man who created the Secret Service, a 
frightening, oppressive organization 
under his drumming, doodling 
fingers.”’ In the decades since these 
accounts were published, little has 
been written to offset this demonic 
portrait. Professional historians— 
whether because they deem Baker 
insufficiently important to the history 
of the Civil War or because they are 
leery of his popular standing—have 
deyoted scant attention to either the 


_ individual or to the security operations 
he undertook. Further adding to the chief 


—w 


detective’s sordid reputation, Baker has 
been implicated in several books that 


..propose Lincoln’s assassination was the 


result of a’ conspiracy organized by his 
own Secretary of War.” 

The origins of this excessive 
‘Yeputation-lie in the controversies that 
marked northern society during the 
CivilWar, as expressed in newspapers 


. ee oy 


_" i o 


C. Wyatt Evans 


and in the memoirs penned by those 
who lived through those tumultuous 
times. Northern journals occasionally 
featured coverage of Baker’s exploits 
and depending upon the paper’s 
political orientation, the secret service 
chief was either commended or 
condemned. For northern opponents 
of the war, he came to personify the 
civil liberties abuses of the Lincoln 
administration. Combined with the 
low reputation accorded detectives in 
nineteenth-century popular culture, 
the resulting portrait was frequently 
unfavorable—especially in Democratic 
papers. The Brooklyn Eagle hounded 
Baker for his arrests of New York 
bounty brokers in early 1865. When 
he was promoted to brigadier-general 
later that summer, it declared that “If 
military rank is conferred upon spies 
and informers, it will soon cease to 
have any value. . . Let the fellows who 
are expert at mousing into private 
affairs have some more fitting reward.” 
Following Baker’s investigation of the 
Treasury Department in 1864, The San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin described 
him as “a thoroughly bad man, capable 
of any wickedness in private life or any 
treason in public employment.”’ The 
opening lines from journalist George 
Alfred Townsend’s widely-read account 
of John Wilkes Booth’s capture— 
in which Baker supposedly played 
an instrumental role—provided the 
quintessential caricature: 

A hard and grizzly face overlooks 
me as I write. Its inconsiderable 
forehead is crowned with burning 
sandy hair, and the deep concave’ of its 
long insatiate jaws is almost hidden by 
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a dense red beard, which cannot still 
abate the terrible decision of the large 
mouth, so well sustained by searching 
eyes of spotted gray, which roll and rivet 
one. This is the face of Lafayette Baker, 
colonel and chief of the secret service. 
He has played the most perilous parts 
of the war, and is the capturer of the 
late President’s murderer.’ 

Baker also earned the enmity 
of politicians and officials inside 
the northern government. His 
investigations into fraud and corruption 
made him enemies, and while a few 
senior officers would defend his actions, 
others spoke against him. It was a role 
that Baker apparently came to relish, 
and when tracking the sources of his 
reputation his own memoir, History 
of the United States Secret Service, 
first published in 1867, undoubtedly 
provided ammunition for subsequent 
writers. 

But who was Lafayette Baker really? 
Was he as excessive as existing accounts 
assert, or is there a more reasonable 
explanation for his actions? Military 
records containing the details of his 
daily operations and finances suggest 
there is. Although they do not fully 
exonerate the chief detective of the 
charges made against him, the records 
provide a refreshing antidote to the 
sensational portrait that has prevailed 
to date. First of all, as is often the case 
with military and law enforcement 
operations, much of what Baker 
and his agents did was mundane. 
Recovering government horses appears 
to have been their number one chore, 
followed by surveillance of shipping 
depots, train stations, and ship docks. 


Secondly, most of their operations 
were conducted under the*direct 
orders of military superiors and when 
Baker overstepped his bounds he was 
called to account. Lastly and most 
importantly, his career as a government 
agent reflected the domestic security 
challenges faced by the northern state 
as the war progressed. Analyzing his 
operations sheds light on the nature 
of those challenges and the union 
government's response to them. 

Three sets of military records from 
the National Archives provide the 
details on Baker’s operations. Of these, 
possibly the most interesting are the 
“Secret Service Accounts” containing 
the financial records of the War 
Department fund used to pay detectives, 
secret agents, and other persons 
engaged in clandestine operations.” 
Not all secret operatives working for 
the Union were paid out of this fund, as 
individual military commanders often 
made their own arrangements. But 
when the operation originated with the 
War Department, or when department 
commanders requested payment from 
Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, this 
appears to be where the money came 
from. There were payments made 
to agents operating behind the lines, 
as in the case of William B. Carter, 
organizer of the tragic Tennessee bridge 
burning operation in November, 1861. 
Carter was paid a total of $ 17,800 
(the largest single payment made from 
the fund) to be disbursed in varying 
amounts to all those participating in 
the burning of nine railroad bridges 
leading from Virginia and Georgia into 
eastern Tennessee.’ Of the numerous 
other persons paid out of this account 
many operated on northern soil. 
Beginning early in the war the union 
government conducted surveillance on 
individuals it suspected of committing 
disloyal activities and Baker was 
not the only agent so engaged. The 
“Middle Department” in Baltimore 
employed a dozen or more persons of 
this type, including a few women and 
African American informants. Their 
duties included arresting deserters, 
surveillance on persons suspected of 
engaging in disloyal activities, tracking 
blockade runners and contraband 
artists. The-account records also 
list payments made to civilian law 
enforcement-officials including the 


Lafayette Baker 


police chiefs of Philadelphia and New 
York City. Local officials billed the 
government for their time and services 
when assisting with federal business. 
Of the major security and intelligence 
officials paid out of the Secret Service 
Accounts, the most famous was Allan 
Pinkerton. Operating under the 
alias “E.J. Allen,” Pinkerton served 
as George McClellan’s intelligence 
chief for the Army of the Potomac. 
Pinkerton’s monthly vouchers for 
pay and incidentals were the highest 
regular payments made out of the fund. 
During 1862, he billed the government 
over $ 6,000 a month for his salary, 
his agents (who are never listed by 
name, but only as “A,” “B,” “C,” etc.) 
and incidentals. H.S. Olcott, the future 
mystic and founder of Theosophy 
appointed by Stanton to investigate 
contract frauds, was also paid from 
this fund. His office in New York City 
employed a staff of fourteen comprising 
seven detective/translators, clerks, a 
night watchman and charwoman.” 

The financial records show that 
Baker started out as a solo operative 
working for the State Department in 
the late summer of 1861, and that he 
paid “Sundry persons for information 


concerning suspected parties engaged 
in Shipping Contraband goods &.”* He 
also traveled frequently, with trips to the 
major cities in the Midwest and eastern 
seaboard. As the State Department was 
responsible for domestic security during 
the first year of the war, Baker’s travels 
were likely part of William Seward’s 
efforts to establish a network of agents 
in the major cities, ports of entries, 
and along the border with Canada._In 
October 1861, Baker began engaging 
“assistants” on a regular basis although 
some including Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia’s aptly-named police 
chief, were already appointed to other 
jurisdictions. By the end of the year, 
Baker had six full-time agents on his 
payroll each making $ 100 a month, 
while he himself was earning $ 200.” 


His voucher for December lists:seven. 


full-time officers and for January, 1862 
he claimed thirteen agents although 
the rates of pay indicate that some may 
have been simple laborers.. During this 
period his activities included traveling 
to “Canada & the West for the’purpose 
of establishing a Police system, much 
needed in that Section.” “He also 
participated in the federal sweep of 
lower Maryland-in-late 1861, which 
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History of the United States Secret Service. 
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Major General John A. Dix had urged 


_be undertaken to root out secessionist 


networks. But at this point he remained 
relatively unknown within the union 
government and to the public at large. 
Baker’s most newsworthy exploit 
during the first year of the war was his 
undercover operation carried out that 
fall with Franklin in Philadelphia. It 
led to the arrest of three merchants 
including a British subject, for 
attempting to sell musket primer caps 
toa southern agent. The southern 
agent was Baker, disguised as “Samuel 
Munson.” In recounting the operation 
the New’York Herald did not refer to 
Baker by name but described him as 
“a daring Californian, full of nerve and 
fertile in expedients . . . His manner 
of making the arrest cannot now be 
disclosed, although it rivals in interest 
and danger the exploits of the best Bow 
Street officers.”'® Apparently Baker 
was already regaling journalists with 


“exaggerated tales of his adventures, 


and of his past life as a deputy for San 
Francisco’s vigilante government. The 
Philadelphia arrests are of interest 


“as well for the legal developments in 


prosecuting “disloyal” behavior in the 
North. The federal judge on the case 
advised the government’s attorneys 
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that the test for high treason—the 


only federal statute available at the 
beginning of the war for prosecuting 
persons aiding an enemy—would be 
difficult to satisfy. The attorneys then 
turned to a new law aimed at punishing 
conspiracies against the United States." 

Lincoln’s Executive Order No.1, 
issued on February 14, 1862, transferred 
authority for making “extraordinary 
arrests” to the War Department. In the 
order, Lincoln summarized the various 
security threats faced by the national 
government at the war’s start: treason 
within all three branches, treason 
at the local level, lack of statutory 
provisions to deal with offenses 
directed against the government, and 
the actions of individuals who “from 
motives of disloyalty or cupidity or 
from excited passions or perverted 
sympathies” furnished monetary, 
material, or manpower support to the 
insurgents. Now, Lincoln believed, the 
“line between loyalty and disloyalty 
is plainly defined.” Stability had been 
reestablished permitting “a return to 
the normal course of government.” He 
therefore ordered a release of political 
prisoners except for spies and others 
deemed hazardous to the public safety. 
At the same time, and somewhat at 
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Baker’s report Caeales that some of the “formidable” rebel defenses at Manassas Junction 


sisted of f fakes wooden “Quaker” guns. 
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odds with his optimistic assessment, 
he transferred responsibility for future 
arrests (which implied responsibility 
for investigating and policing all 
activities deemed disloyal) to the 
War Department. The conventional 
explanation for why he did so is 
that Seward had proven ineffective 
in his domestic security role: the 
War Department, galvanized under 
Stanton’s new leadership, was deemed 
better suited to handle the sort of 
matters the arrests entailed. Regardless 
of its motivation, Lincoln’s measure led 
to the intensification and militarization 
of security measures on the home front. 
As historian Mark Neely has noted, the 
pace of extraordinary arrests increased 
once Stanton’s War Department took 
over." 

Executive Order No.1 hada 
significant impact on Baker’s career. 
Records show he was one of two State 
Department special agents transferred 
over to the War Department. His 
first operation for Stanton involved 
reconnoitering northern Virginia in mid 
March, 1862, following the pull-out of 
Confederate forces from their positions 
at Centreville and Manassas Junction. 
Baker’s report back to Stanton, prepared 
with the help of a Colonel Wheeler, 
detailed the extent of Confederate 
fortifications and brought to light 
that some of the positions consisted 
of fake emplacements and wooden 
“Quaker guns.” While Centreville was 
well defended, at Manassas Junction 
“the defenses were of a very inferior 
character. One large fort, situated on 
the left of the railroad, was formidable 
and well constructed, but no guns had 
ever been placed in position, it having 
but very recently been completed.” 
Troop strengths were also less than 
had been estimated by McClellan and 
his intelligence chief. The report cast 
doubts upon the assertion of the Army 
of the Potomac’s commander that a 
Union push through northern Virginia 
would be repulsed by superior forces. It 
drew the attention of the congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the War 
to whom Baker forwarded captured 
rebel documents." 

On March 30 Baker was appointed 
special agent of the War Department 
and ordered to take control of 
all abandoned rebel property in 
northern Virginia. Because of its rapid 


A group of commissary agents at the huge federal supply depot at Aquia Creek in 
February 1863. 


withdrawal, lack of adequate transport, 
and the poor condition of the roads in 
the area, the rebel army had left behind 
substantial quantities of military 
supplies. Civilian residents in northern 
Virginia were absconding with the 
abandoned carts, tents, muskets, hides, 
and foodstuffs, and Baker was sent 
to halt the pilfering. With the aid of 
several agents and laborers, he spent the 
better part of three months recovering 
military stores and turning the material 
over to the quartermaster’s warehouse in 
Alexandria, Virginia. He kept detailed 
accounts of the items recovered and 
turned over. The lists provide an 
interesting look at the “sinews of war” 
for an early Civil War army.'* The 
situation in northern Virginia was 
very “mixed” with some residents 
supporting the Union forces, while 
others feigned to do so, and still others 
were open secessionists. Baker’s reports 
relied upon the intelligence of those 
he deemed to be genuine loyalists, but 
the situation could become tangled. 
In one case, a local plantation owner 
complained to the War Department 
that Baker’s men had stolen wheat 
from her fields, even though she was 
a loyal citizen. Assistant Secretary of 
War P.H. Watson directed Baker to 
report on the matter. Baker replied 
that while she may be loyal, the wheat 


didn’t technically belong to her. It 
belonged to her son and “An abundance 
of proof can be furnished that Young 
Stewart either leased the farm from 
his Mother or worked the same on 
shares, also that he young Stewart is 
now in the Confederate Army in open 
Rebellion against the United States 
Government.” Baker’s operations 
in northern Virginia also included 
investigating civilians engaged in aiding 
the enemy. Alexandria, a suburb of 
Washington and a center of secessionist 
sentiment on the Potomac, came under 
his scrutiny and would continue to 
receive his special attention for some 
time. In mid-April he reported back 
to Watson on the residents of 
Harper’s Ferry, some of whom had 
assisted in dismantling and shipping 
south arms-making machinery from 
the federal arsenal." 

The records from the first half of 
1862 suggest that Baker’s utility to 
the War Department lay in his ability 
to carry out missions that required a 
good deal of interaction with the local 
population in order to gain important 
information and identify culprits. 
Baker and his agents were part of the 
government's effort to improve security 
in the areas surrounding Washington. 
This involved arresting persons deemed 
disloyal and supporting “union men” 
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by demonstrating federal authority and 


presence in the area. Contrary to the _ 


conciliatory attitude demonstrated by 
many federal commanders at this point 
in the war toward southern civilians 
and southern property, Baker’s records 
indicate that he was taking a stronger 
stand. This position brought him into 
conflict with other officials and with 
area residents. But it corresponded 
with the growing sentiment of Stanton 
and other leaders that the war needed 
to be prosecuted more vigorously. 

By the middle of 1862 the War 
Department special agent continued his 
operations in northern Virginia, and 
he was also called upon to investigate 
cases of fraud within the Army, 
disloyalty, and contraband operations 
in the North. The attention to internal 
security—that is, to criminal behavior 
and security threats inside the Union 
government and military—represented 
a new stage in his career. Combating 
these threats would make up a major” 
portion of his duties for thenext year. 
As was the case with regional security, 
his efforts in this area coincided 
with developments within the union © 
government. The revelations in 1861 
of fraud and corruption in military 
contracts prompted the establishment 
of congressional committees, the 
passage of legislation, and Secretary 
of War Simon Cameron’s resignation 
in January, 1862. His successor 
Edwin Stanton worked to establish 
controls to prevent waste, fraud, and 
preserve military order.'’ As the 
military establishment in and around 
Washington grew to unprecedented 
size, the problems in these areas 
became acute. The provost marshal’s 
department established by McClellan 
when he assumed command of the 
Army of the Potomac in August, 1861 
was mainly intended to establish 
military discipline."* It was inadequate 
to the task of preventing the shipping 


of contraband goods through military. 


lines, enemy intelligence, frauds on 
government contracts, and corruption 
by military personnel and government 
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employees. Furthermore,.the growingy™"~« 


problem of desertion and resistance to 
the 1862 Militia Act required a stronger 
response. Baker would shortly become 
a front-man in these efforts.” « 

At this point, however, he was still 
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considered a “special-agent” and held 
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no formal position within the military 


_chain of command. This would shortly 


change. In late August he drew twenty 
pistols, holsters, and two-thousand 
carbine cartridges from ordnance stores, 
a prelude to his appointment two weeks 
later as a special provost marshal.” 
He was among twenty-two special 
provost marshals appointed around 
thistime. Their primary duties entailed 
suppressing desertion, enlistment 
frauds, and resistance to military 
recruitment.” Baker was unique in that 
he was the only one appointed directly 
to the War Department in Washington, 
D.C. “His duties also encompassed 
a broader range of activities and he 
reported. directly to the Secretary of 
War—a fact that Simeon Draper, the 
New York merchant who briefly served 
as Provost Marshal General, saw fit to 
note in his final report.” 

Baker now carried official status and 
he*and his agents were placed directly 
Yon the War Department payroll. For 
the next year we can trace the exact 
composition of his detective force, 
down to the names and salaries of the 


“agents he employed. By the fall of 1862, 


his payments were exceeded only by 
Pinkerton’s. By the following year the 
special provost marshal had overtaken 
his more famous colleague in terms of 
organization and manpower. Baker’s 
star rosé as Pinkerton’s set owing to the 
latter’s association with the discredited 
McClellan. Following McClellan’s 
second dismissal from command in 
November, 1862, Pinkerton resigned his 
position as chief of intelligence.” Baker, 
on the other hand, established himself 
as the de facto chief of security for the 
Washington metropolitan region. His 
duties comprised a mixture of counter- 
intelligence operations, investigations 
of fraud and corruption, military police 
duties and occasional military actions 
against.rebel irregulars. His detective 
organization expanded to over twenty 
-agents, several clerks, a deputy, a stable 
hand and helpers. From March until 
July 1863, his payrolls (not including 
expenses) averaged over $ 3,500 a 


month. .He reached the height of his 


organizational strength in the summer 
of 1863; when he tallied twenty-five 
detectives, a deputy, four clerks, an 
engineefy Captain, and pilot for the 
Jennie Curry (a steam launch named 
after his wife); andthe stable help. 


Additionally, Baker also commanded a 
cavalry regiment, known informally as 
“Baker’s Rangers,” and officially as the 
First District Cavalry, The expenses 
for this force are not included in the 
Secret Service Accounts but other 
sources indicate it amounted to over 
two hundred men. Together, his agents 
and cavalry unit provided Baker with 
a considerable force, although there 
are no indications it ever reached the 
hundreds or even thousands of agents 
some popular accounts allege. Baker 
became a presence in the Civil War 
capital and it was then that he began 
earning his negative reputation in 
earnest. 

The two areas that appear to have 
provoked the most outrage were his 
policing of military personnel and 
his arrests of civilians and seizures of 
civilian property in the capital region. 
In September, 1862, he detailed agents 
to begin watching the Washington 
depot of the Adams Express Company 
(the ancestor of today’s UPS and Federal 
Express), for shipments of government 
property to private citizens. His agents 
intercepted trunks containing clothing, 
military apparel, and liquor. Many 
were addressed to officers in the federal 
forces. His interception of liquor stores 
produced several scathing letters. An 
army major declared that if a soldier 


could not receive a personal package 
sent by a friend “I think the Country 
would be just as well without any 
Government at all... than with one 
that is seizing upon the private property 
of Citizens without law.” When Baker 
seized Brigadier-General Joseph W. 
Revere’s whiskey supply just before 
New Year’s 1863, the commander of 
the Excelsior Brigade wrote that “In my 
22 years of military service. . . I have 
never before suffered such an insulting 
suspicion or personal affront”” In 
January, 1863 Baker’s agents intercepted 
trunks containing furnishings 
and personal belongings stolen by 
federal troops when they ransacked 
Fredericksburg preceding the battle of 
December 13, 1862." He also assigned 
detectives to monitor shipments and 
travelers aboard the government 
transports that plied between 
Washington’s Sixth Street wharf and 
the army’s staging area at Aquia Creek, 
located forty-five miles below the 
capital on the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac. During the third year of the 
war Aquia Creek became a huge federal 
supply depot, and the potential for 
abuses by quartermasters, commissary 
clerks, and sutlers soon became evident. 
Baker’s men arrested sutlers carrying 
illicit goods to the military camps and 
commissaries drawing more than their 


Baker’s men inspected the passes of those attempting to board transports and refused 
passage to questionable characters. 
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allotted quantity of supplies. They 
also inspected the passes of persons 
attempting to board the transports 
and refused passage to questionable 
characters. 

These activities brought Baker into 
conflict with other military authorities 
including Brigadier-General Marsena 
Patrick, Provost Marshal General 
(PMG) of the Army of the Potomac. 
Army officers were bound to resent his 
interference in what they considered 
to be their business: Baker was an 
outsider, a detective, and not a soldier. 
The extent of the abuses, however, 
went beyond the traditional functions 
of the army’s provosts. Quartermaster 
General Montgomery Meigs wrote to 
Baker that “the followers of an army 
are ingenious, enterprising, often 
unscrupulous.”” As Baker remarked 
in his memoir, the opportunities for 
graft and corruption were immense. 
There were three dimensions to the 
problem: the diversion of military 
property for sale or private use; the 
passage of illicit people and things into 
the military camps (spies, prostitutes, 
gamblers, liquor, pornography, and 
anti-Union literature); and trading with 
the enemy. It is certain that Baker was 
not operating on his own, but that he 
had the support of higher authority. 
When two of his agents aboard an army 
transport were arrested and imprisoned 
by Patrick, Stanton ordered their release 
and reinstatement. Meigs expressed his 
concern that if Baker’s detectives were 
withdrawn from the transports, “the 
passage of improper persons to Aquia 
Creek, which was so great an evil last 
spring, will be again resumed.” 

On the civilian side, Baker’s 
operations involved a combination 
of counter-espionage and ordinary 
police functions. He kept close tabs on 
“disloyal” activities in the Washington 
area, including smuggling, espionage, 
sabotage, and treasonous behavior by 
government employees. Information 
was supplied by his own agents, as 
well as by ordinary citizens and other 
government officials. The records 
include multiple instances of these 
communications. The provost marshal 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
wrote him two weeks after Gettysburg 
of news provided “by a reliable 
colored man who has a family in the 
neighborhood,” regarding wounded 
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rebel soldiers concealed by area families. 


Soldiers and citizens wrote concerning 
officers who were selling government 
horses. An official with the C&O 
Canal urged him to contact the canal’s 
superintendent concerning conditions 
near Harper’s Ferry as “neither the 
government nor individuals can get 
a supply of Cumberland coal safely 
unless some adequate protection is 
afforded for that portion of the canal.” 
At the request of Quartermaster 
General Meigs, Baker detailed an agent 
to investigate the charges of citizens in 
Clarksburg, Virginia, against the local 
army quartermaster. They accused 
him of being derelict in his duties and 
openly secessionist in sentiment. The 
agent confirmed their allegations, 
noting among other things that “I 
have seen myself the Government’s 
ambulances + drivers used for Pic nics 
+ blackberrying parties.” The police 
chiefs of Philadelphia and New York 
telegraphed information concerning 
suspicious individuals, as did Baker’s 
colleague in Baltimore, Provost Marshal 
J.S. McPhail. Commissioner Olcott 
relayed information on large amounts 
of clothing being smuggled through 
Rockville, Maryland to rebel lines, 
and on the smuggling operations of a 
Baltimore merchant.” 

These communications show that 
by mid-1863, Baker was recognized as 
an authority responsible for security in 
the Washington area. They also show 
that he had established an intelligence 
network using both his own agents 
and information provided by a wide 
range of outside sources. In many cases 
the sources provided the information 
voluntarily. The motives behind some 
of the notes (especially those from 
anonymous tipsters reporting on the 
disloyal behavior of neighbors and 
acquaintances) certainly need to be 
evaluated with care. Without some 
objective evaluation of the level of 
“disloyal” activities in the capital region 
over the course of the war, it is also 
difficult to judge how effective Baker’s 
network was. But there is no question 
that it existed and that it provided him 
with intelligence which was acted upon. 
Offsetting the traditional portrait 
of Baker as relying exclusively upon 
snoops and spies, or of conducting 
forced interrogations to gather 
information, the reports sent him by 


official and non-official sources indicate 
support for his security operations: . 

In summary, Baker’s role as a 
security chief must be considered in 
the context of developments in and 
around Washington from the period 
when he assumed command (five days 
before Antietam), through the latter 
part of 1863. The evidence suggests 
public support for his actions, as well. 
as opposition to what he did. Those 
who opposed him included both 
other federal officials and southern 
sympathizers. His flair for the dramatic 
and penchant for arresting young 
female southern agents also provoked 
censure. But his actions do not appear 
ever to have approached the drastic 
methods of which he is accused in 
popular accounts. The records indicate 
that the majority of his operations 
were directed at specific crimes against 
the federal government including the 
theft of government property, the 
trade in contraband items, and frauds.” 
Additionally, his forces contributed 
to the capital’s physical security with 
occasional operations against the rebel __ 
irregulars operating in the westérn © ~~. 
suburbs. They also helped police 
Washington as the city experienced a 
crime wave during the middle period 
of the war. According to Leech, Baker’s . 
saloon-smashing expeditions and raids 
on gambling dens were applauded by 
city residents, who “had nothing but 
praise for his energy.” 

Following August 1863, there isa 
break in the records and no further 
payrolls for Baker’s force are found 
in the Secret Service Accounts. While A 
Baker would continue to be paid for 
his expense vouchers through the 
end of the war, his force of agents... ~ 
was disbanded or perhaps split up 
and placed under other jurisdictions. 
Popular accounts maintain that Stanton 
relieved Baker of his position around 
this time after catching the chief 
detective tapping Stanton’s telegraph = <~ 
lines because he suspected the Secretary 
of corruption. This is possible, as Baker 
was capable of carrying out some-hair- 
brained schemes. The most famous": 
of these would be his surveillance of 
Andrew Johnson in Johnson’s own 
White House in late 1865. Spying on 
Edwin Stanton, however, Was-another 
matter, and even Baker’s strongest 
critics make much of his loyalty to the 
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Secretary. Furthermore, if Stanton 


»>. fired Baker from his position as special 
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provost marshal, he allowed him to 
maintain command of his cavalry 
regiment. Action reports from October 
1863 indicate “Baker’s Rangers” were 
operating with other union cavalry 
units against Mosby’s Rangers in the 
vicinity of Fairfax Courthouse and that 


Baker was still signing himself “Colonel, 


»29 


Commanding First District Cavalry. 

A more reasonable explanation is 
tied to organizational developments 
and changing priorities on the northern 
domestic front. The Enrollment Act 
passed in March, 1863, established 
federal control over the recruitment 
and enlistment of union soldiers. It 
also.established the Bureau of the 
Provost Marshal General (BPMG) to 
administer the act’s provisions. The 
earlier Militia Act had federalized 
to a certain extent the enlistment of 
soldiers, but it continued to work 


“through the state militia organizations. 


In the opinion of the later head of 
the BPMG’s “Deserter’s Branch,” the 
1862 Militia Act established a corps 


~~ of special provost marshal but no real 


~ 


organization or resources to support 
their actions. They operated on an ad 
hoc basis and with the assistance of 
civilian officers: “There are no available 


_records to show how many deserters 


were arrested by this organization, but 
they were undoubtedly few.”*’ The 
1863 Enrollment Act established a 
regular military organization devoted 
to administering and enforcing the 
conscription statutes. The legislation 
that created the BPMG also empowered 
it to investigate and arrest persons who 
attempted to discourage enlistments 
through actions or words.*' With 
this development, it is easy to see 
how Baker’s force, at least in the 
matter of capturing deserters, became 
superfluous. A small item in the 
Baltimore Sun about this time noted 


~» Sesthat Baker had begun recalling the 


~"" conscription act. 


commissions of his agents as “The 
duties heretofore performed by him fall 
upon the provost marshal under the 
9932 

Following the Battle of Gettysburg, 
the Union capital was also less exposed 
to, the threat of a concerted Confederate 
‘attackeeThe preoccupation with 
regional physical security lessened. In 


“anally 1964s the: First-District Cavalry 
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was transferred to the Army of the 
Potomac and renamed the First Maine 
Cavalry. Nonetheless, Baker retained 
his rank and his special position in the 
War Department. He undertook several 
large-scale investigations for Stanton in 
the last year of the war. In early 1864, 
he investigated frauds in the Treasury 
Department and later in the year he led 
an operation against counterfeiters in 
the Midwest. At the time of Lincoln’s 
assassination, Baker was engaged in an 
extensive investigation of enlistment 
frauds centered in New York City 
involving bounty brokers, bounty 
jumpers, and corrupt government 
officials. These operations, more 
than previous ones, involved Baker in 
political controversy. His accusations 
of sexual improprieties in the Treasury 
Department’s printing bureau—at the 
same time Treasury Secretary Salmon 
P. Chase was attempting to organize 
his covert bid for the Republican 
presidential nomination—led 
Representative James Garfield to charge 
Baker with fomenting a conspiracy.” 
His investigations late in the war 
were also more national in scope and 
brought him before a national audience. 
Their size and nature reflected the 
growing presence of the federal state in 
northern society, and the negative press 
Baker received was sometimes linked to 
popular opposition to this presence. 

In conclusion, there are several 
interesting points to consider when 
reviewing Lafayette Baker’s Civil War 
career. First, his progression from 
special agent to provost marshal 
and then back again to special agent 
reflected the union government’s 
management of its security challenges 
on the home front. During the first 
phase, from the war’s start until 
mid-1862, the government had to 
rely upon free-lancers like Baker as it 
lacked agents or an organization to 
manage the security effort on its own. 
Baker’s identity as a trans-continental 
personality—one who had lived and 
traveled widely in the United States 
prior to the war—made him a valuable 
asset. He was familiar with a broad 
range of people and behaviors and 
could move easily about the country 
and among different social groups. 
During the second phase, lasting from 
mid-1862 until the end of 1863, the 
union government implemented formal 
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procedures to deal more effectively with 
security threats including desertion, 
trading with the enemy, and fraud 
within the government. This phase 
still relied upon special organizations, 
of which Baker’s force was a prime 
example. The third phase lasted from 
the end of 1863 until the end of the 
war. During this phase special units 
like Baker’s were replaced with regular 
military organizations operating on 
the basis of formal legislation. Baker’s 
force was disbanded and he returned 
to his previous role as a detective agent 
entrusted with special investigations by 
the Secretary of War. His investigations 
were much broader in scope than those 
he had undertaken in earlier phases, 
and they reflected the growing reach of 
the federal state in northern life. 

As for Baker’s negative reputation, 
there are several factors that help 
explain it. To begin with, Baker and his 
agents did engage in sensational arrests 
and undercover “stings.” However, 
he was by no means the only union 
official carrying out extraordinary 
arrests. Secondly, the military records 
and news accounts indicate that Baker 
first earned his reputation while serving 
as the War Department’s provost 
marshal for the Washington region. 
Those who condemned his actions 
were residents of the area and Union 
officials. Military officers objected to 
his seizures and surveillance of military 
traffic. Southern residents of the city 
condemned his arrests and inspections. 
Saloon, brothel, and gambling house 
owners objected to his raids. While in 
some cases their accusations of unlawful 
seizures and civil liberties violations 
were undoubtedly justified, in many 
others their condemnations of Baker 
appear to have sprung from motives of 
petty self-interest rather than principle. 
His operations were also part of the 
city’s transformation from a southern 
enclave to a national capital ruled 
over by what Washington resident and 
diarist Horatio Nelson Taft referred to 
as the “universal Yankee.”** Baker 
represented the new order of things 
and there were bound to be those 
who resented the transformation. 
Furthermore, his activities brought 
to light the corruptions in this new 
order. Baker’s demonization is partially 
attributable to the fact that he came to 
represent the seamy side of the war— 


the corruptions, frauds, and other 
activities in northern society and within 
the government itself—that people 
preferred not to acknowledge. 

Lastly, and probably most 
importantly, Baker’s negative reputation 
is attributable to the fact that he 
represented the newly-increased power 
of the federal state. Other military and 
civilian law enforcement officials made 
similar arrests and property seizures. 
However, they operated within set 
jurisdictions established by precedent or 
law. Even military officers functioned 
within the limits of their military region 
or command. Baker, on the other hand, 
held almost universal jurisdiction in the 
United States. His role as head of the 
“National Detective Police” and as the 
putative founder of the United States 
Secret Service made him a formidable 
presence. His organization, while 
short-lived, was the first federal law 
enforcement agency vested with broad 
powers of investigation and arrest. For 
nineteenth-century Americans this was 
a novel development. For many, Baker 
became a focal point for their anxieties 
and discontent as they adjusted to the 
increased authority of the federal state. 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN, 
NOVEMBER 34,1864. 
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Short, bloody, and brutal, the 
Battle of Franklin was fought mainly in 
the dark. Noted by most survivors for its 
particularly savage violence, the fighting 
raged in a relatively small area, with the 
Union army entrenched across a bend 
in the Harpeth River. Within the bend 
and at the backs of the main body of 
Union forces was the small picturesque 
town of Franklin with a predominantly 
Confederate population of some 2,000 
people. 

The Union main line of works 
rested on the river at each end. During 
the darkness of that mild mid-winter 
evening, the fighting on the southern 
boundaries of Franklin would reach a 
desperate pitch and rare intensity that 
survivors would never forget. It is very 
likely the bloodiest five hours of the 
Civil War when the rate of casualties 
is compared with the number of 
those engaged. In his classic memoir 
of service in the Army of Tennessee, 
Company Aytch, Sam Watkins described 
Franklin as the “valley of death”. Deeply 
affected by what he saw and experienced 
at Franklin, he wrote of the battle, “Oh! 
this one scene of butchery will go down 
the ages in history as a black page in the 
memory of our lost cause.”! 

Levi Scofield, a Union officer 
at the battle and later historian of the 
Nashville campaign, characterized 
Franklin as one of the most important 
battles in the west. “The battle of 
Franklin was without doubt the most 
decisive engagement of the campaign, 
and perhaps tended more than any 
other towards terminating general 
hostilities in the West; for on this 
bloody field the strongest army of 
the Confederacy in this section of the 
country was so thoroughly cut-up and 
weakened that it was no longer feared in 
offensive operations.” 

Franklin has been compared with 
Gettysburg—mainly for the grand 
assault by the Army of Tennessee that 
opened the battle. The Confederates 
at Franklin attacked over two miles 
of open ground with no cover and no 
artillery preparation or protection 
involving approximately 20,000 men. 
In comparison, Pickett’s 12,000 charged 
at Gettysburg over one mile of open 
ground preceded by a two hour 150-gun 
artillery bombardment that was likely 
the largest of the war. 

At the end of their long runs to the 


The Confederate commander, 
John Bell Hood (1831-1879) 
believed that time was of the 

essence and an immediate frontal 
assault—without waiting for the 
artillery—was necessary. 


enemy lines both attacking forces faced 
a bitter and savage fight and would be 
unsupported when their moment of 
greatest need was upon them. Witnesses 
of these charges could never forget the 
awe-inspiring site. However, it is there 
that the similarities end—for the battle 
at Franklin, with its desperate violence 
and ultimate waste of men dying in 
repeated hopeless charges is more like 
Cold Harbor, Kennesaw Mountain, and 
Fredericksburg than Gettysburg. 

As the Confederate survivors 
beheld the grotesque torch lit scene after 
the Union army retreated north from 
Franklin to Nashville the most common 
reaction was horror. Shock and sadness 
was universal in the Army of Tennessee 
from private to the highest ranking 
officers. “Gen. Cheatham, as he walked 
over the field of carnage that night, and 
looked by the glare of the torchlight 
into the hundreds of pale faces, silent 
in death, in many places the dead lying 
in heaps, and upon the thousands of 
wounded covered with blood, appealing 
for water and help, he wept, the great 
big tears ran down his cheeks and he 
sobbed like a child.”* 

The fighting at Franklin was at 
close quarters with knives, clubbed 
muskets, picks and axes from late 
afternoon until midnight approached. 
Long acknowledged as one of the more 
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savage battles of the Civil War, the men 
in blue and gray killed each other with 
a fury and violence rarely surpassed 
during that horrible conflict. 

The wounded would receive scant 
succor. Soldiers of both sides who fell 
in front of the Union works at Franklin 
were subjected to continuing direct 
and enfilading small arms and artillery 
fire from the Federal main line. Many 
wounded men were struck again and 
again as they lay in the fields between 
the Union advanced line (Wagner’s) and 
the main entrenchments centered at the 
Carter house. A Union survivor wrote 
that “the ground was literally swept with 
sheets of fire and lead.” 

The character of the fighting and 
of the battlefield itself meant that an 
otherwise survivable wound could well 
be a death sentence. “In the famous 
charge made by the Missouri Brigade?’ 
a captain in Cockrell’s Brigade wrote 
years later in the Confederate Veteran 
magazine, “I was seriously wounded 
in my right leg, which was amputated 
next day on the field near the Federal 
breastworks close to the Cotton Gin 
and not far from the Carter House. 
My wound was so serious that I could 
not crawl or get away, and while thus 
prostrated on the ground I was shot 
through the forearm, the ball shattering 
both bones, and a few minutes thereafter 
I was again shot in my left shoulder.”® 

There would be no angel or hero 
to halt the fighting and get the wounded 
away such as the Confederate colonel at 
Kennesaw Mountain who called a halt 
to the fighting so the Union wounded 
could be evacuated.°. If there had been 
such a man, he would have been unseen 
and likely unheard in the darkness and 
holocaust of death that was Franklin,’ 
The fighting would continue to ebb 
and flow, long after the early crisis 
had passed, until approximately 11:30 
p.m. The key moment of the battle 
bears some examination here as in 
these few minutes the fate of the battle 
and perhaps much more hung in the 
balance. 

Kennesaw Mountain, Cold Harbor, 
and Fredericksburg were brutal battles 
of attrition with very high casualty rates 
characterized by waves of brave Union 
soldiers assaulting strongly entrenched 
Confederate positions. The defenders 
suffered but little while the assaulting 
forces were decimated. Proving the 


point that military tactics often did not 
advance as rapidly as circumstances 
required, at Franklin the circumstances 
would be reversed with similar results. 


Frustration to Violence 


So many Civil War battles roared 
to a bloody crescendo then diminished 
as the defeated army fled the field. At 
Franklin, the crisis came quickly. The 
remaining hours of the battle were 
a bloody continuous denouement 
of often hand-to-hand fighting with 
almost uninterrupted artillery and 
small-arms fire. Despite the Federal 
withdrawal after the battle, and the fact 
that the Confederates held the field and 
the town, Franklin was a Union victory. 
Charge after charge was sent against 
the firmly held Union entrenchments. 
As described by one of Thomas’ staff, 
the Confederates “...threw themselves 
against the works, fighting with what 
seemed the madness of despair.”* 

The climax, or high water mark 
of the battle, occurred at approximately 
4.30 p.m. very early in the fight. The 
remaining hours of November 30, 
1864 would see a frustrating costly 
cycle of Confederate charges and bitter 
close-in fighting across the Federal 
entrenchments with Confederates on 
one side and Yankees on the other. 

Quickly devolving into a savage 
orgy of killing, the fighting brought 
intense suffering and death to the 
Confederates at the works mainly 
due to effective Union enfilading fire. 
The casualties were astounding with 
Rebels falling dead on top of each other 
in the ditch at the front face of the 
Union entrenchments. In some bitterly 
contested sections of the line, blood 
reached to the tops of men’s boots and 
the Southern dead were piled six deep. A 
Confederate sergeant blindly firing his 
weapon again and again over the Union 
earthworks wrote, “I felt that there was 
no rule of warfare whereby all the men 
should be killed...”° 

Emerson Opdycke, commanding 
a Union brigade just behind the Carter 
house and Cotton Gin, knew that the 
critical moment had arrived. As the 
lead brigade of the rear guard from 
Spring Hill, he and his men were already 
exhausted. They were resting roughly 
200 yards behind the Carter house when 
fleeing disorganized regiments from 


the main line ran past their hastily-built 
camp fires. Opdycke’s men stood from 
their rest and immediately went into 
action. 

Opdycke, in a letter to his wife, 
wrote that the retreating men “...fled 
from the works near Carters house 
leaving eight pieces of artillery in 
the hands of the enemy, I saw ‘when’ 
and ‘where’ to strike; and led my own 
brigade up to the works, retaking those 
eight guns.” The Confederate army at 
Franklin had bet everything on creating 
a moment such as this. 

But for a few small details, the 
actions of the Confederates in this 
pocket could have successfully turned 
the battle. If they had been successful 
the horror that became Franklin would 
likely have ended as an astounding 
Southern victory—one of the greatest of 
the War. General Hood would have been 
a savior rather than the angry, publicly 
bitter man he would become later— 
defending his record and accusing his 
subordinates for the misadventure at 
Spring Hill that had set the stage for the 
slaughter at Franklin. 

The common and very costly Civil 
War tactic of frontal assaults by infantry 
against well-entrenched and artillery- 
protected lines (Grant was labeled a 
“butcher” for ordering such charges 
at Cold Harbor'') would see its zenith 
at Franklin. Sam Watkins, writing his 
memoirs 15 years later, is unequivocal 
about the effect that Franklin had had 
upon him. “Kind reader, right here my 


The Union commander, John A. 
Schofield (1831-1906). 


pen, and courage, and ability fail me. 
...My flesh trembles, and creeps, and 
crawls when I think of it today. My 
heart almost ceases to beat at the horrid 
recollection. Would to God that I had 
never witnessed such a scene! I cannot 
describe it. It beggars description. I will 
not attempt to describe it. I could not. 
The death-angel was there to gather its 
last harvest. It was the grand coronation 
of death.” 

Just as Hood and most other 
commanders were slow in accepting 
the value of fighting on the tactical 
defensive, their counterparts in the 
next major war would repeat the same 
mistakes. On the fields of Europe 
casualties would be in the hundreds of 
thousands and higher. It is said that the 
technology of combat, the rifled bore, 
the repeating rifle, accuracy of artillery, 
etc. developed during the Civil War had 
changed forever the character of land 
warfare but strategy and tactics did not 
keep pace—thus the appalling casualty 
rates. 

The strategy and tactics of the 
disastrous War in Europe of 1914 were 
born on Civil War battlefields like 
Franklin. The frontal assaults at Franklin 
that were so typical of Civil War battles 
would forever seal a place of valor and 
sacrifice for the Army of Tennessee in 
American history. The compliment 
bestowed upon his comrades by a 
Confederate officer at Franklin, “No 
army at any time ever responded to 
the call of its commander with greater 
courage and assaulted breastworks with 
more individual gallantry and heroism 
than Hood’s soldier’s at Franklin,”’? may 
well be true. But future generations in 
conflicts across the world will do their 
best to match them and pay the terrible 
price for the effort. 

There is something vile in the 
way that brave men are wasted in battle. 
When Confederate General Evander 
Law saw the devastation at Cold Harbor 
that his own men had wrecked upon 
the attacking Union columns, he said, 
“It was not war, it was murder”.'* In 
defense of General Hood, the battle 
at Franklin was not quite murder but 
rather a desperate gamble that almost 
succeeded. 

Frustration at the lost opportunity 
of Spring Hill the previous day where 
Schofield and his army had escaped 
a Confederate “trap” that could have 
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resulted in their total defeat; the fact 
that many of the men were fighting on 
home turf; the harsh words that Hood 
had had for his top commanders earlier 
in the day because of Spring Hill; and 
the lack of Confederate artillery on 
the field all created a combination of 
motivations that would propel the Army 
of Tennessee to extremes of bravery and 
recklessness on November 30, 1864 and 
would make Franklin one of the fiercest 
battles of the war. 

It was with a grim determination 
that the Confederate infantry screaming 
the Rebel Yell assaulted the Union 
works again and again. Watkins and his 
comrades were determined and ready 
to die when he wrote, “we advanced 
on toward the breastworks, on and on. 
I had made up my mind to die—felt 
glorious.” Such displays of courage 
and character are rare and inspiring 
(but common in this war), and make 
the study of the Civil War all the more 
fascinating and important. 

Many Union participants 
commented on the awe-inspiring site 
of the initial Rebel charge: 20,000 men 
in battle array marching inexorably 
toward them with the lowering sunlight 
illuminating bayonets and flags. There 
was no question as to the bravery of the 
Army of Tennessee. A Union soldier of 
the 104th Ohio wrote, “It has been said 
by men who have witnessed some of the 
hardest fought battles of the war, that 
they never saw a more desperate fight.” 
Confederate bravery was not in question 
by their Union counterparts nor was 
their own determination to fight. 
“Cleburne’s Division we have always 
heard spoken of, as the flower of the 
Southern Army, and they boasted that 
they have never before been whipped. I 
don’t believe that braver men live than 
they were, but now there are but few left 
to tell the tale who will ever charge a 
Yankee line again.”"® 

The horror of the battle—with its 
toll of thousands of dead and wounded 
strewn upon the works and the fields of 
Franklin—is self-evident and difficult 
to overstate. What is less obvious is how 
very close the Confederates came to 
success at Franklin. 


Speed is the Key 


General Hood believed that 
time was of the essence; he hurried his 


General Nathan Bedford Forrest suggested that the main Union line be 
flanked, but this suggestion was rejected and instead Forrest led a half-hearted 
thrust across the Harpeth. Above, Forrest is shown leading his men to safety 
from Fort Donelson. 


divisions into line and sent them off 
down Winstead Hill to take the Union 
works and drive the Federals into 
the Harpeth River. Despite his senior 
commanders’ opinions to the contrary, 
Hood would not alter his plan as he 
believed Schofield was still running and 
his works an unfinished feint. There was 
therefore little planning, little staff work, 
and little attention to detail so that—at 
the critical moment—the absence of a 
readily available item, not much larger 
than a key, would turn the momentum 
of the battle against them and spell 
disaster for Hood’s entire campaign in 
Tennessee. 

This small implement carried by 
every artillery gun crew North or South 
would be unavailable to the attacking 
infantry at the front because the artillery 
of the Army of Tennessee itself was 
almost entirely absent from the battle. 

Confederate artillery played a 
very small part in the battle at Franklin. 
The few artillery pieces on the field 
belonged to Forrest’s Cavalry Corps 
and operated mainly on the flanks— 
with specific instructions from General 
Hood not to fire toward the town for 
fear of hitting non-combatants and 
civilian structures.'’ Unfortunately, 
as the Union main line was directly 
in front of the southern edge of the 
town, this order would preclude them 
from firing directly at the center of the 
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Federal works. John Morton, chief of 
Forrest's artillery, wrote that most of his 
shots were directed toward the Union 
left and Fort Granger because “it was 
known that there were many women 
and children in the town”"* including 
Morton's own mother. 

Hood’s artillery was marching 
with Stephen D. Lee’s corps bringing 
up the rear, as the main body of the 
Confederates chased Schofield up the 
Columbia Pike the eighteen miles from 
Spring Hill to Franklin. They arrived 
after the grand assault had begun and 
would not be sent into action but for 
one infantry division. General Hood 
himself provides the reasoning behind 
this order, writing in his memoirs, “the 
artillery was instructed to take no part 
in the engagement, on account of the 
danger to which women and children 
in the village would be exposed.””” 
This was a clearly a command decision 
meant to sacrifice fire power for speed. 
The consequences would be disastrous. 

Lee’s corps arrived later and was 
held in reserve until approximately 7:00 
p.m. when Edward Johnson’s division 
would be sent on a useless and bloody 
night assault. Not knowing the ground 
in front of them, they would be guided 
to the works by torchlight. Nothing 
would result from this night attack but 
more casualties. 

After the critical moments 


had passed at the Carter house and 
Cotton Gin, few there could know then 
what later historians would come to 
understand—the Confederates could 
not win the battle after the first hour 
had passed. 

Hood’s purpose at Franklin was to 
destroy Schofield’s army. To do this, the 
Confederates had to prevent Schofield 
from getting his army across the Harpeth 
River or at least block the road north of 
Franklin and cut the Yankee escape route 
to Nashville. Capturing the Nashville/ 
Franklin Pike in Schofield’s rear required 
that the main Union line at Franklin 
be flanked. Forrest had requested this 
option as an alternative to the massive 
frontal assault proposed by Hood but 
it was rejected. Then, in a half-hearted 
move, Hood would send an under- 
strength Forrest across the Harpeth to 
drive back the Yankee cavalry under 
Wilson and take possession of the 
Nashville/Franklin Pike north of the 
town in the Union rear. 

General James Wilson, 
commanding some five thousand 
Union cavalry across the river, was 
waiting for Forrest and expecting a 
savage battle on horseback. He was 
later surprised to learn that prior to 
crossing the Harpeth, Forrest's cavalry 
corps had been split. Wilson wrote in 
his memoirs Under the Old Flag, “this 
division of Forrest’s corps was a fatal 
mistake for, instead of driving me back 
and getting on Schofield’s rear as he 


might have done with this whole corps, 
it made it easy for me not only to beat 
his two divisions in actual battle but 
to drive them north” of the river in 
confusion.””! 

Outnumbered and outgunned, 
Forrest’s attack across the Harpeth 
would be driven back by the ably-led 
Union cavalry. While Wilson himself 
and Forrest’s biographer, John Allan 
Wyeth, disagree as to what exactly 
prompted Forrest’s departure from 
the east bank of the Harpeth, the 
final result of the fight—the flanking 
maneuver had failed—was not in doubt. 
Wyeth wrote, “the battle between the 
two forces of cavalry raged with great 
fury until nightfall, and Wilson was 
unable, notwithstanding his superior 
force upon this part of the battle-field, 
to drive the Confederates south of the 
river until dark, when Forrest, having 
been informed of the failure on the 
part of Hood to dislodge the Federal 
infantry from its position in Franklin, 
withdrew his troops to the south side of 
the Harpeth.”” It is understandable that 
Forrest's biographer would characterize 
the withdrawal of Forrest in a more 
favorable light; Wilson and Schofield, of 
course, did not concur. 

By late 1864, the former 
dominance of Confederate cavalry 
in the West was rapidly diminishing. 
In his memoirs, Wilson describes a 
meeting with Schofield just after the 
battle. “... Schofield thanked me and 


my command most cordially for the 
gallant and successful services we 
had rendered in driving back the 
enemy’s cavalry and maintaining 
the line of the (Harpeth) river intact. 
He added: ‘If you had not succeeded 
in doing that, our victory here would 
have been in vain, for with Forrest upon 
our flanks and rear it would have been 
impossible for us to have withdrawn 
our train, artillery, and troops from this 
position.” Schofield and Wilson agreed 
on this point: had Forrest flanked the 
main line of entrenchments and took 
possession of the road to Nashville, the 
battle would have been a disaster for the 
Union. Schofield tells Wilson the “... 
victory in front of Franklin would have 
been valueless had Forrest succeeded in 
driving your cavalry away and getting 
upon the Nashville turnpike.”” 

The Union commanders’ estimation 
of the importance of the cavalry fight 
should not be over-emphasized, however. 
Schofield had several thousand soldiers 
in reserve with him at Fort Granger, 
not to mention the Fort’s artillery. The 
under-strength Forrest had his work 
cut out for him; he must defeat Wilson, 
the Union infantry reserve, and the 
artillery at Fort Granger all without 
any Confederate infantry support or 
reinforcement. Had Hood given Forrest 
sufficient strength and the additional 
requested infantry support, the cavalry 
might well have been successful in 
flanking the Union entrenchments. 


This view is looking south from the position held by General Wagner’s division, and shows the open field 


crossed by the attacking Confederate infantry. 
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The Carter gin and shed were the scene of fierce fighting when the Confederate troops broke into the Union lines. 


The result could have been a great 
Confederate victory with Schofield, 
assailed in front and rear, forced to 
surrender. This opportunity, like so 
many others during the battle and the 
campaign, was lost. 

The cavalry action on the far 
left of the Union lines, likely involving 
some eight thousand men, could have 
been the critical action at Franklin 
had Forrest been given enough time 
and support to carry out the flanking 
operation. However, this would have 
required delaying the grand frontal 
assault to give Forrest time. Patience 
and planning were in short supply on 
the Confederate side at Franklin. Hood 
would not alter his plans and wait 
because, for the commanding general, 
the situation at Franklin was about 
nothing if not speed. Hood could not 
wait. The cavalry action and the infantry 
assault would occur almost in concert 
so that two distinct battles were fought 
by Hood separated by the swollen but 
fordable Harpeth River. 


There are No Subtleties: 
Straight Down the Center 


Despite the potentially battle- 
winning cavalry fight on the right flank, 
Hood’s mind was not on his flanks, 
it was on the center—dead center 
down the Columbia Pike—the road to 
Franklin and then Nashville.“ Contrary 
to the opinions of Forrest, Cleburne, 


and Cheatham, Hood believed that 
Schofield’s works were incomplete and 
insubstantial—a feint—and determined 
to make the main attack immediately 
directly down the Columbia Pike into 
the Union left center—the key sector 
of the Union works at the Carter house 
and Cotton Gin. 

Forrest’s biographer, John Allen 
Wyeth, described the scene before the 
battle began: “When General Hood 
arrived upon the field, which was about 
one o'clock in the afternoon, Forrest 
reported to him that the position of the 
Federals was exceedingly formidable, 
and that in his opinion it could not be 
taken by direct assault, except after great 
and unnecessary loss of life.” Forrest was 
correct, but Hood would not be swayed. 
“General Hood replied: ‘I do not think 
the Federals will stand strong pressure 
from the front; the show of force they 
are making is a feint in order to hold 
me back from a more vigorous pursuit. 
Still maintaining his position, Forrest 
remarked: ‘General Hood, if you will 
give me one strong division of infantry 
with my cavalry, I will agree to flank the 
Federals from their works within two 
hours’ time.” * 

The men in the ranks of the Army 
of Tennessee were frustrated, angry, and 
ready to fight. For General Hood, the 
absence of his artillery was irrelevant, 
Forrest's cavalry operating on his right 
flank a sideshow—this battle would 
not be about elegant and complex 
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maneuvers of combined arms. This 
affair at Franklin would be an infantry 
assault, plain and simple. 

They stepped off in grand array 
from Winstead Hill around 3.40 p.m. 
and marched the two miles toward 
the Union main line anchored on the 
Carter house and Cotton Gin. While 
the Confederates had but few artillery 
pieces in the battle, fighting mainly 
with segments of Forrest's dismounted 
cavalry on the flanks, the Union army 
suffered no such deficiency. The only 
way to even the odds was to capture 
the Union guns and turn them on their 
owners. 

Hood gave his corps commanders 
their orders to form for the assault at 
approximately 3:00 p.m. Less than an 
hour later, the lines were formed in three 
lines of battle—almost two miles long 
—and the bands began to signal the 
start of the advance. One Confederate 
noted, “this was the first and only time 
I ever heard our bands playing upon 
a battlefield and at the beginning of 
a charge.” The grand frontal assault 
that was the foundation of Confederate 
strategy at Franklin, would leave little 
time for pre-planning or reacting to 
rapidly changing circumstances at the 
front. 

“It was a grand sight! Such as 
would make a lifelong impression on the 
mind of any man who could see such 
a resistless, well-conducted charge!” 
Union officer Levi Scofield would later 


exclaim. “For the moment we were 
spellbound with admiration, although 
they were our hated foes, and we knew 
that in a few brief moments, as soon as 
they reached firing distance, all of that 
orderly grandeur would be changed to 
bleeding, writhing confusion, and that 
thousands of those valorous men of 
the South, with their chivalric officers, 
would pour out their life’s blood on the 
fair fields in front of us.” *” 

Much has been written about the 
placement of Wagner's division at the 
exposed forward line it occupied until 
overrun by the Confederate attack. 
When this forward line broke and fled, 
the Confederates were close on their 
heels, shooting and capturing the fleeing 
Union soldiers by the hundreds, Many 
Yankee casualties occurred directly at 
Wagner’s line and in the four hundred 
hundred yards of open ground between 
it and the Union main works centered 
on the Carter House. Survivors who 
fell wounded in this area described 
wounded men on the ground, including 
themselves, who were struck again and 
again. 

The retreating Union soldiers 
from the advanced Union line were 
truly running for their lives. Rightfully 
fearful of being shot in the back by the 
rapidly advancing Confederates only 
yards or less behind them—or struck by 
fire from their own lines in their front 
and right—the retreating Union soldiers 
of Wagner’s division were certainly 
stuck between a “rock and a hard place” 
. Survival in such a situation depended 
on two things only: luck and swiftness 
of foot. 

As the survivors retreated to the 
main Union lines and crawled, jumped, 
or were pulled in, the Confederates 
were so close behind that many of the 
men within the works could not fire 
for fear of hitting their comrades. A 
Union officer shouted orders for the 
disorganized men to form up in the rear. 
This order was misunderstood by two 
of the regiments manning the main line 
at this location and they, too, started for 
the rear. 

The withdrawal of these men 
created a gap through which the rapidly 
advancing Confederates began to flood 
into the works, shooting and capturing 
the retreating Union soldiers. Just as 
Hood had hoped, the Union line was 
crumbling in the center, 


According to Union Colonel 
Stone, the breakthrough was swift and 
ominous. “The guns, posted on each 
side the Columbia Pike,’ he wrote, “were 
abandoned, and the works, for the space 
of more than a regimental front, both 
east and west of the pike, were deserted. 
Into the gap thus made without an 
instant’s delay, swarmed the jubilant 
Confederates, urged on by Cleburne 
and Brown, and took possession of both 
works and guns.”** The breach spread 
rapidly and the supreme moment of 
crisis at the Battle of Franklin arrived. 

“Gunners of the Ist Kentucky 
Battery, unable to fire without hitting 
Conrad’s incoming men, abandoned 
their guns.” The Union line on both 
sides of the Columbia Pike were 
rapidly crumbling. “Upon hearing 
Conrad’s troops ordered to the rear, 
the 100th Ohio and the right regiments 
of the 104th Ohio mistook the orders 
for a general retreat and they also went 
to the rear allowing Granbury’s and 
Govan’s troops to pour through and 
capture the Ist Kentucky’s guns, loaded 
with canister, and attempt to turn them 
on Reilly’s remaining troops near the 
Cotton Gin.” 

As the Confederates of Brown's and 
Cleburne’s divisions advanced together 
in a shrieking yelling mass, there 
must have been a moment of stunned 
awareness that the battle could be won 
and Schofield’s army routed, captured, 
or destroyed. The Confederates were 
tired—having charged almost two miles 


Brigadier George Day Wagner 
(1829-1869), whose command was 
overrun by the Confederate assault. 


and sprinted some four hundred yards 
in chasing the Yankees out of their first 
line. 

These captured artillery pieces 
loaded with canister were now the 
focus of the battle; its high water mark. 
A soldier of the 104th Ohio wrote, 
“...on the pike, the Kentucky battery 
abandoned its guns, which fell into 
the hands of the enemy, who pushed 
on through the gap thus formed and 
began rolling back the brigade in 
confusion...” *° A Union soldier of the 
36th Illinois wrote, “Artillerists galloped 
away with the caissons, leaving their 
guns, and dashed recklessly through the 
panic-stricken throng that went flying 
towards the bridges, leaving the green 
sward behind them fitfully strewed with 
dead and wounded.” *! 

The Confederates quickly reversed 
the captured guns to rake the lines 
at the Carter House and Cotton Gin. 
Loaded with double shot of canister, 
the guns could hurl a wave of small 
shards and balls that would shatter and 
rip anyone in their path. The killing 
power of artillery at close range could 
be overwhelming, breaking men and 
morale and turning a battle one way to 
the other. 


Crisis at Columbia Pike 


Now in possession of the guns on 
both sides of the Columbia Pike near 
the Cotton Gin and Carter house, the 
Confederates tried desperately to create 
a “bridgehead” in the Union lines. “For a 
few minutes there was a fierce hand-to- 
hand combat, and it was right in those 
few minutes that the fate of one or the 
other of the armies was to be decided,” 
wrote Levi Scofield, still trying to catch 
his breath from his run into the main 
works from the advanced line. “For a 
little time it looked decidedly against us, 
but the desperate determination of our 
men, who were rallying to regain the 
line, had its effect, and a change began 
to show itself” 

The epicenter of the battle now 
swirled around the artillery pieces. As 
they prepared to fire the captured guns, 
one can imagine their absolute horror 
as the Confederates quickly realized the 
cannons had no friction primers! “The 
1st Kentucky’s horses probably saved the 
day on Reilly’s line by running off with 
the limbers and caissons, taking with 
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them the ammunition chests containing 
the primers needed to fire the guns. ... 
Without the primers, Granbury’s and 
Govan’s troops could not fire the guns 
and could not avoid being hit by the 
deadly fire poured on them from Reilly’s 
troops near the Cotton Gin.” ** Without 
primers, the Confederate triumph was 
in danger of becoming a disaster. 

A key component of the fairly 
simple mechanics of firing a Civil War 
cannon, the friction primer delivered 
a spark down the gun’s vent into the 
packed gunpowder at the base of the 
gun tube.* The resulting explosion of 
the powder launched the ordnance. 
Without some form of ignition or 
priming, the cannon cannot be fired. 

Every battery carried boxes 
of these primers, often just several 
inches long. Some artillerymen carried 
primers in leather pouches attached to 
their belts. Like ammunition cartridges 
for the infantry, these small implements 


were essential artillery equipment. 
How easy it would have been for the 
Confederate commanders to have 
foreseen this moment and planned for it 
— if given the requisite amount of time 
to do so! 

It would have been a simple 
matter to order several soldiers in each 
regiment to carry primers in their belt 
pouches. Capturing the guns on the 
Union line was.a key goal. Without 
capturing the artillery positions, the 
attack could not succeed. John M. 
Copley, a Confederate infantryman 
captured at Franklin, wrote that the 
Union guns were specific targets of 
his unit. “We had a good view of them 
standing on top of their breast-works, 
their fine blue uniforms shining in 
the soft and hazy rays of a beautiful 
November's afternoon,’ he wrote in his 
memoirs. “Our right wing was nearly in 
front of the battery of thirty-six cannon 
on the main line of the Federal works, 


and a little to the right of the battery 
of six pieces of cannon on (the) same 
works. We thoroughly understood that 
this portion of the line of battle had 
to storm the works near the battery of 
thirty-six guns, and if possible, take it?” * 

Provision could have been made 
to provide the men with the means 
to fire those guns when captured. 
Unfortunately, when the assault was 
forming, the Confederate main body 
of artillery was still on the road to 
Franklin—with their primers. The few 
artillerymen who took part in the battle 
were operating on the flanks. There 
would be no artillery and no primers 
at the center where they were needed 
most. 

The missing friction primers 
would now prove to be the key to the 
entire battle. Confederates in the breach 
desperately tried to fire the guns and 
defend the captured artillery positions. 
Jury rigging cannon takes time— 


Emerson Updyke (center) is pictured here near the end of the war (by which time he was a brigadier 
general) with his regimental commanders The very young officer on the far right is Arthur McArthur, father 
of General McArthur of Second World War fame. 
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Brigadier Jacob Dolson Cox 
(1828-1900) wanted to attack the 
Confederates at first light following 
the battle, but his commander, 
General Schofield, had explicit 
orders to fall back to Nashville. 
The destruction of the Army of 
Tennessee would have to wait 
another two weeks. 


precious time that the bitter fighting 
around the Carter House and Cotton 
Gin would not allow. 

Union officer Scofield saw the 
capture of the guns and the struggling 
Confederates trying to fire them. “Our 
men were all gone from the ditch to 
within a few feet of where I was lying 
and a little beyond the other end of the 
building stood two cannon pointing 
towards me with a group of rebels at the 
breech of each one of them trying to 
discharge it,” he wrote. The guns were 
“still loaded with the double charges 
of canister intended for the rebels. 
Fortunately the gunners had withdrawn 
the primers from the vents and had 
taken them along when they ran away 
and the rebels were having difficulty 
in firing the guns.” Desperately, the 
Confederates in the pocket tried to 
discharge the guns. “As I looked they 
were priming them with powder from 
their musket cartridges, and no doubt 
intended to fire a musket into this 
priming.”*° 

Did a call go out suddenly amidst 
the screaming and gunfire... “Bring me a 
primer!! I need a primer!”? This fleeting 
moment of opportunity would pass 
very rapidly and, in so doing, set the 
stage for an unusually extreme battle 


of attrition. As the Confederates failed 
to fire the captured guns, the retreating 
Union soldiers would recover, reform, 
and counter-charge. 

It is speculation of course to 
suggest that fire from these captured 
batteries could have stalled or stopped 
the Union countercharge long enough 
for the Confederates to solidify their 
lodgment. However, the close range fire 
of a battery loaded with double charges 
of canister could have killed, maimed, 
and shocked enough of the Federals 
for just enough time so that sufficient 
numbers of Confederates could pour 
into the breach, hold it and expand it. 
The physically destructive power of 
artillery against infantry is well noted 
—but not often is its ability to destroy 
enemy morale. 

Colonel Wise, a Confederate 
historian, explained “not only do the 
guns exert a tremendous moral effect in 
support of their infantry, and adverse 
to the enemy, but they do far more. 
They often actually preclude heavy 
damage from the enemy by preventing 
him from essaying an assault against 
the position the guns occupy. Then, 
again, by forcing the enemy to seek 
cover, they eliminate their antagonists 
to that extent...Let us hear no more of 
artillery efficiency as measured by the 
number of its victims.” ” 

With the captured guns in action, 
one could imagine this area becoming 
the focal point for the entire Confederate 
assault with gray-clad regiments on the 
right and left being ordered into the 
gap to defend the position and continue 
the assault. “Granberry,** Govan, and 
Polk carried the works from the pike 
around and beyond the Gin house, and 
drove two Ohio regiments from their 
ditches, capturing two guns and turned 
them upon the routed regiments.” * The 
stage was set for a stunning Confederate 
victory but there were no primers, and 
the window of opportunity was closing 
quickly. 

As the frantic Confederates tried 
to fire the captured cannon into the 
Union lines, their enemies were quickly 
forming to drive them out. One of 
two infantry corps commanders on 
the Union side, Major General David 
Stanley, immediately understood that 
if the guns were not retaken, the battle 
would likely be lost. In his Official 
Report Stanley described the retreat 


of Wagner’s men and the sudden 
disaster the Union army faced. “A large 
proportion of Lanes’ men came back 
with loaded muskets, and turning at 
the breast-works, they fired a volley into 
the pressing rebels now not ten steps from 
them. The part of the Twenty-third Corps 
stationed in the works for a distance of 
about three [hundred] or four [hundred] 
yards to the right of the Columbia pike, 
and which space took in the First Kentucky 
and Sixth Ohio Batteries, broke and ran to 
the rear with the fugitives from Conrad’s 
brigade. To add to the disorder the caissons 
of the two batteries galloped rapidly to 
the rear, and the enemy appeared on the 
breastworks and in possession of the 
two batteries, which they commenced 
to turn upon us.” Stanley knew, as did 
everyone there, that the crisis had come. 
He described the situation as “.. .critical 
beyond any I have known in any battle” ® 

Colonel Emerson Opdycke, 
brigade commander from Warren, Ohio 
leading one of Wagner's three brigades, 
had earlier refused a direct order from 
Wagner to place his exhausted men in 
the forward lines. Instead, Opdycke 
disobeyed the order and placed his 
exhausted men directly behind the 
Carter House and Cotton Gin line—in 
a slight depression some two hundred 
yards in the rear. As the Union regiments 
at the Columbia Pike broke and fled 
past his resting men, over-turning their 
coffee cups and mess plates, Opdycke 
called his men to stand and charge. 

Now the bitter fighting at Franklin 
reached a new crescendo. J. W. Gaskill 
of the 104th Ohio described the 
Confederate breakthrough, the capture 
of the guns, and the rapid reforming 
of the Unions lines just beyond the 
Carter House as the Confederates “... 
rush like an avalanche through the 
opening of our defense at the pike, 
turning our flank and penetrating our 
lines at this point. The enemy onslaught 
with overpowering numbers drives 
our company and three others, also a 
portion of the regiment on our right, 
from the works, capturing a battery and 
many prisoners.” ” 

As Opdycke’s regiments advanced 
rapidly around both sides of the Carter 
House and on the Columbia Pike, they 
crashed headlong into the Confederates 
at the breach and savage hand-to- 
hand fighting ensued. “The murderous 
struggle that follows this meeting of the 
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General Edward Johnson 
(1816-1873) commanded the last 
Confederate division to be fed into 


the slaughter. 


two forces is indescribable. Officers on 
both sides urging their men to greater 
effort are seen fighting with swords, 
revolvers, clubbed muskets, bayonets, 
axes, and anything at hand until the 
enemy is forced back beyond the 
position held for a short time.” ” 

The battle in this sector became 
a brutal melee of extreme violence. 
Later, Moscow Carter (a resident of the 
house) counted 57 dead in his family’s 
yard.* Blood and brains were scattered 
across the Carter property." Few battles 
of the war exceeded the savagery of 
this hand-to-hand fight along the 
Columbia Pike around the Carter 
House and Cotton Gin. Visitors today 
can see still hundreds of bullet holes 
in the house and outbuildings. Finally 
succumbing to overwhelming numbers, 
the Confederate attack crumbled and 
hundreds were captured. The survivors 
were driven back across the earthworks. 
“The contest was short; the Rebels were 
driven back; eight guns were retaken; 
four hundred Rebels and ten battle-flags 
were captured.” *° 

For want of a primer, the greatest 
opportunity of the battle had been lost 
for the Confederates. Without artillery 
support from the captured guns, 
exhausted and locally outnumbered, 
they could not hold their position within 
the Union lines. Colonel Opdycke was 
later promoted to general for his actions 
at Franklin and General David Stanley, 
the only Union general officer wounded 


during the battle, would be awarded the 
Medal of Honor. 

The counterattack led by Opdycke 
turned the tide of the battle, but hard 
fighting continued nevertheless until 
almost midnight. Confederate casualties 
climbed into the thousands. In a post- 
war conversation, Confederate corps 
commander General Frank Cheatham 
told a Union survivor that if Wagner's two 
divisions had not been placed in their 
advanced and exposed position, the Union 
army would likely have destroyed the Army 
of Tennessee at Franklin. “Ah; he said, ‘if it 
hadn't been for the mistake your side made 
there, you would have killed every man 
in our army, and God knows you killed 
enough of them.” *° 

After the repulse by Opdycke’s 
counter-attack, repeated Confederate 
charges failed to break the Union 
main line again. The Union army left 
the town and the battlefield around 
midnight despite successfully holding 
their entrenchments and inflicting 
horrible casualties on the Confederates. 
Federal corps commander Jacob Cox 
had wanted to attack at first light. 
Had Schofield not overruled Cox, the 
disaster at Franklin could have been far 
worse for the Army of Tennessee. But 
Schofield had firm orders from Thomas 
to “fall back to Nashville that night””. 

When the two Union corps quietly 
evacuated their Franklin entrenchments 
around midnight, they left behind them 
a scene of unforgettable devastation and 
death. 

A Confederate soldier observed 
General Hood as he arrived on the field 
early on the morning of December Ist 
after Schofield’s departure. “Gen. Hood 
stopped close to where I was standing 
and took a long view of the arena of 
the awful contest. His sturdy visage 
assumed a melancholy appearance, and 
for a considerable time he sat on his 
horse and wept like a child.”* 


Advance or Retreat? 


Now, with this fresh disaster and 
the previous day’s missed opportunity 
at Spring Hill, Hood was forced to 
decide the next phase of the campaign: 
advance or retreat? They would move 
forward to Nashville, the second most 
heavily-fortified city on the continent, 
commanded by his former West Point 
instructor, the very capable George H. 
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Thomas. Hood wrote later, “I therefore 
determined to move upon Nashville, 
to entrench, to accept the chances of 
reinforcements from Texas, and, even 
at the risk of an attack in the meantime 
by overwhelming numbers, to adopt 
the only feasible means of defeating the 
enemy with my reduced numbers, viz., 
to await his attack, and, if favored by 
success, to follow him into his works.” ” 

For General Hood, retreat was 
a matter of honor and could not be 
countenanced, “In truth, our Army was 
in that condition which rendered it more 
judicious the men should face a decisive 
issue rather than retreat—in other 
words, rather than renounce the honor 
of their cause, without having made a last 
and manful effort to lift up the sinking 
fortunes of the Confederacy.”® This 
astounding, specious reasoning on the 
part of the general commanding, based 
upon Texan reinforcements that would 
never materialize, would bring on the 
final battle of the campaign at Nashville. 
The auguries all negative, the Army 
of Tennessee marched north, battered 
and shattered by their experience at 
Franklin. 

Finally satisfied by the desperate 
bravery of his men at Franklin, Hood 
was confident the Army had shucked 
off their reticence to attack entrenched 
positions. Sanguine with the prospect 
of being the defender rather than the 
attacker, Hood constructed elaborate 
defensive-but-indefensible positions 
at Nashville. In fact, he had no option 
but to entrench since his army was 
not at sufficient strength or condition 
to attack. At Nashville, he would be 
outnumbered, outgunned, and out- 
generalled for the last time. 

After the final disaster at Nashville 
in mid December, 1864, the remnants 
of the Army of Tennessee marched 
again over the battlefield at Franklin 
in retreat to Tupelo, Mississippi two 
hundred miles to the south. The 
Confederate veterans could see the half- 
buried bodies of their comrades and the 
Union dead as they passed rapidly over 
the recent battleground. Though two 
weeks had passed, the rotting carcass of 
Confederate General John Adams’ war 
horse, Old Charley, still remained on the 
works in front of the Carter Cotton Gin. 

History turns upon small things. 
Great events and people are uplifted or 
brought down by trifles. The absence 


of a small friction primer at just the 
right time and place prevented victory 
for the Confederates at Franklin and 
solidified the next phase in the drama— 
the campaign-ending defeat at Nashville 
two weeks later. 

In a January 1865 letter to his wife, 
Emerson Opdycke, the insubordinate 
Colonel from Ohio who received a 
general's star instead of a court-martial, 
agreed with her estimation as to the 
key moment of the battle. “You judge 
correctly of the importance of making 
the charge just at that precise moment,’ 
he wrote. “Five minutes later I am 
convinced would have been 
too late and would have 
only added to our 
disaster for the 
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enemy \ 
wa s 

rushing into 

the breech with 

great promptness and 
his gunners were about to fire 
our own artillery upon us.””! 

Had the artillery horses towing 
their caissons with the Federal batteries’ 
ammunition and friction primers not 
fled or been led away, thus leaving the 
guns on both sides of the Columbia 
Pike unserviceable for those few short 
minutes, perhaps the battle would have 
turned dramatically for the South. Had 
some of the Confederate infantry been 
outfitted with primers, perhaps the 
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Union counterattack could have been 
successfully checked by the firing of 
those eight captured guns as Opdycke 
had expected and feared. But there were 
no primers in the Southern ranks, and 
the guns remained silent until they 
were retaken by Opdycke’s men and 
turned ‘round again with disastrous 
consequences to the Confederates. 

As morning light broke across 
the Franklin battlefield on December 
1, 1864, the extent of the disaster was 
clear. The effects of enfilading fire from 


The six Confederate generals 
killed at Franklin. 


well-placed Union artillery had been 
devastating. Of the approximately 
25,000 Confederates at Franklin over 
1,700 men were killed in action, almost 
4,000 wounded, and upwards of 1,000 
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were captured. The Confederate officer 
corps in particular was decimated with 
five generals killed outright. Over sixty 
field grade officers were wounded and 
killed. The death of General Carter 
several days after the battle brought 
the toll of dead generals to six. The 
Union army suffered less than half the 
casualties, with no general officers killed 
out of some 27,000 men at Franklin.” 
Arriving on the southern end 
of Nashville two days after Franklin, 
Hood would dig in, set up mutually 
supporting artillery positions and dare 
the Yankees to attack him. Hood’s 
plan was to destroy the Union 
army upon his works 
—just as they had 
his at Franklin. 
His plan was 
then 
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counter- 

attack and go 

into the city on 

their heels—just as 

his divisions almost had at 
Franklin. 

As the days went by and the 
tension rose Thomas waited for the 
weather to clear and the refit and 
organization of his cavalry under 
Wilson, before launching his devastating 
attacks on December 15 that would, over 
two days, break the Army of Tennessee 
in one of the few decisive victories of the 
war. Hood retreated in disarray south to 
Tupelo. Only the winter weather and the 
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determined rear-guard under Forrest and 
Walthall® saved the survivors of the army. 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign had failed 
and a great army had ceased to exist. 

“How could this have happened?” 
would be the question asked again and 
again when the people of the South 
began to understand the scope of the 
disaster. One of Forrest’s troopers 
provided an answer when he wrote, “The 
men who gave up their lives at Franklin 
on the Confederate side were martyrs to 
a hopeless cause.” This veteran identified 
Spring Hill and its frustrations as 
the underlying theme of the reckless 
bravery of the Confederates at Franklin. 
“They felt regret at the lost opportunity 
at Spring Hill (not their fault), and went 
blindly forth to retrieve the errors, and 
were willing to redeem the mistakes of 
their officers with their lives, if necessary. 
We can not overestimate their noble and 
heroic deeds. Every American citizen 
should feel a pride in cherishing the 
memory of the gallant men who stormed 
the works at Franklin, as well as those 
who defended them.”* 

For most analysts, 
determining what was behind 
the daring but ultimately 
devastating attacks at Franklin 
was a simple matter. General 
Hood himself would himself 
provide the confirmation. 

The fury of the repeated 
attacks at Franklin—one 
Union survivor counted 
thirteen separate charges 
against the Carter house line*® 
—were driven in large part by 
frustration and anger at the 
previous day’s failure at Spring 
Hill. In addition, many of the 
Confederates were Tennesseans 
fighting on home soil. Union 
corps commander Major 
General David Stanley also 
believed that the reckless attack 
at Franklin was a direct result of 
Spring Hill frustrations. 

Writing in his memoirs, 
Stanley asserted, “the federal 
position was formidable. Hood 
had maneuvered five days 
before our much weaker lines at 
Columbia. Why try this desperate 
assault?” For Stanley and many other 
participants and students of the battle, 
failure at Spring Hill was at the core. 
“The fact is that the fight was the result 


of Hood’s charging and pique over the 
failure of his strategy and tactics the day 
before (at Spring Hill). He had indulged 
in high words with Cheatham and 
Cleburne as they rode to Franklin that 
morning and Hood was wrought to that 
pitch of desperation which only copious 
bloodshed could assuage.” * 

General Hood, in his own memoir, 
appears to lend credence to Stanley. 
Writing in an angry, frustrated tone years 
later, Hood wrote, “The best move in my 
career as a soldier, I was thus destined to 
behold come to naught. The discovery 
that the Army, after a forward march of 
one hundred and eighty miles, was still, 
seemingly, unwilling to accept battle unless 
under the protection of breastworks, 
caused me to experience grave concern. 
In my inmost heart I questioned whether 
or not I would ever succeed in eradicating 
this evil. It seemed to me I had exhausted 
every means in the power of one man to 
remove this stumbling block to the Army 
of Tennessee.” ” 

After Franklin “this stumbling 
block” now eradicated, Hood forged 


General James Wilson expected a 
savage battle against Forrest’s entire 
cavalry corps. 
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ahead to Nashville. Having removed 
the “stumbling block” Hood’s army had 
little hope of taking the city when they 
arrived at Nashville. There would be no 
triumphal marches or homecomings for 
him. The campaign and the army would 
all come to naught—broken on the 
works before the Carter House. 

Much has been written about the 
disasters at Franklin and Nashville but 
little has been spoken of the key to the 
entire campaign. It was a small matter— 
a pittance really. That the fate of military 
campaigns, and sometimes nations, 
should hinge upon seemingly minor 
decisions is a common theme in history. 
The impact of the small on great events 
is one of those cruelties of circumstance 
about which historians can only wonder. 

Soon after the arrival of the Army 
of Tennessee at Tupelo in January of 
1865, General Hood sent a terse request 
to the Secretary of War at Richmond. 
“Sir, I request to be relieved from the 
command of this Army.” 

Subsequently ordered to 
Richmond for consultations and then 
on to Texas for recruiting duty, 
the Confederate patriot John 
B. Hood would do whatever 
he could to help his dying 
country. However, in the West, 
there was little left that could 
be done. Victory at Franklin 
and the surrender of Nashville 
might have “turned the tide” 
in that region for a time but 
would not likely have affected 
the wider outcome of the war. 
After Franklin and Nashville, 
the once-mighty Army of 
Tennessee had all but ceased 
to exist as an organized and 
properly equipped army. 

The Nashville campaign 
was the turning point for 
Confederate arms in the 
West—from active offensive 
campaigning (Spring 
Hill/Franklin), to defense 
(Nashville), and then finally 
to retreat and defeat. None 
of the goals of the campaign 
were met: Lee was not 
relieved by Hood marching 
to the Ohio, Grant was not 
forced to send divisions from the 
Virginia theatre to stop him, and 
Sherman was not diverted from his 
March to the Sea to protect his rear. 
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Readers of North & 
South—and Civil War 
aficionados everywhere— 
have lost one of our true 
giants. John Y. Simon, 
veteran professor of his- 
tory at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, 
prodigious editor of the 
30-volume Papers of 
Ulysses S. Grant, long- 
time executive director 
of the Ulysses S. Grant 
Association, and frequent 
contributor to these pages 
—died on July 8 at age 75. 

To anyone who ever 
read his trenchant schol- 
arly writing, or sought answers to dif- 
ficult questions from his breathtaking | 
and definitive corpus of documentary | 


HIN Y. SIMON 


An coo by Harold Holzer 


editing, or laughed uncontrollably at his | 
wry wit, sardonic delivery, and booming | 


voice, or merely enjoyed the occasional 
twinkle that animated his baleful eyes, 
he is quite simply irreplaceable. 

John Younker Simon—he kept his 
middle name a secret from even his 
closest friends, but word got out in 
the obituaries that appeared quickly 
in New York and Chicago—was born 
in Highland Park, Illinois, the son of a 
banker. He graduated from Swarthmore 
College in 1955, and received his M.A. 
from Harvard University in 1956, and 
a Harvard Ph.D. in American history 
in 1961. Before earning his doctorate 
he immersed himself in Civil War lit- 
erature by yet another means: working 


as a stock boy in the original Abraham | 


Lincoln Book Shop on Chestnut Street 


in Chicago under the legendary dealer | 


and bibliophile Ralph G. Newman. 
There, he met the historians from ear- 
lier generations who gathered to trade 
stories at the shop’s town house. Young 
John Y. filled their book orders and 


John Simon receives the Lincoln Prize in 2004. At left is Harriet Simon. 


avidly read their own new volumes as 


soon as they arrived. By the time he | 


began his own teaching career as an 
instructor at Ohio State University in 
1962, Simon knew more about the Civil 
War than most veteran scholars. 

That same year, Simon became ex- 
ecutive director and managing editor 


of the Ulysses S. Grant Association. For | 


the next 46 years, Simon oversaw publi- 
cation of a staggering body of work: 28 
authoritative, widely praised, frequently 
cited volumes of the Papers of Ulysses 
S. Grant. Two additional volumes are 
in press now. At his death, Simon was 


covered material, along with a definitive 
annotated volume of Grant’s famous 


number of additional books on Grant, 
Lincoln, and the Civil War, and dozens 
of scholarly articles. His contribu- 
tions to North & South—always con- 
troversial, biting, and convincing— 
include “Rebellion Thus Sugar-Coated” 


(September 2000) and contributions to | 
discussion articles such as “Who Were | 


the Top Ten Generals” (May 2003),“Who 
Were the Worst Ten Generals” (May 
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| than-life “character:” 
Memoirs. He also wrote and edited a | 


2004), “The Ten Greatest 
Blunders of the Civil War” 
(January 2005), The Ten 
Greatest Successes of the 
Civil War” (January 2006), 
and “Command in the 
Civil War” (January 2008). 

Widely praised and 
frequently honored for 
his work, Simon won the 
prestigious Lincoln Prize 
& in 2004. Philanthropists 
= Richard Gilder and Lewis 
= Lehrman, who endow the 
= prize, the most generous 

in the field of American 

history, praised Simon as 

the “dean of documentary 
editors” —a title he treasured above all 
others. 

Such are the outlines of a great ca- 
reer in history, and the measure of a 
corpus of writing that will live as long as 
students read about the American Civil 


| War. 


But of course, there was more to 
John Y. Simon—the way he lived and the 
way he died—and no personal tribute 
would be complete or honest without a 
few words about both. 

First, the personality—big, out- 
sized, outrageous, irresistible. Blessed 


| with a wicked sense of humor, a droll 
planning an extra volume of newly dis- | 


style, and those great sad eyes flicker- 
ing with mischief, John Y. was a larger- 
he could make 
you laugh until you cried (the sight of 
convulsed listeners falling out of chairs 
at his lectures was not unusual), and his 
own cascading laugh exploded from 
his chest, filled the room with a husky 
bark, and invariably ended with a rasp- 
ing cough. Oh, yes, the smoking: John Y. 
never gave it up, not even after his heart 
cried out for help. He couldn't, or more 
likely wouldn’t. His wife Harriet, as 
tiny as John was massive, was powerless 


to “reform” him. And yet he went on, | themselves. 


falling (literally) and picking himself 
up, rushed to hospitals, facing health 
crises, overcoming them, beating the 
odds, and then returning, miraculously, 
to conference after conference, always 
dressed in a dark grey suit, formal shirt, 
and tie (John Y. in Bermuda shorts or 
a t-shirt was unimaginable—happily), 
ready again to laugh, provoke, enlighten, 
dazzle. He did so until the end. 

Two years ago, my wife and I were 
privileged to attend a Grant Association 
tour of West Point and the upstate New 
York cottage where Grant wrote his 
Memoirs. We will always remember 
the sight of John, in silhouette, facing 
the valley from the Mount McGregor 
promontory, just as the old general did 
with such pleasure in his final days. Or 
was John merely walking alone to grab 
another smoke? Whatever the reason, 
he dominated the scene, and added not 
only his presence but his intellectual 
gifts to explain the meaning of what we 
were seeing. 

Finally, the way it ended: perhaps 
best left unspoken, but in fairness to 
what he revered most—history—un- 
avoidable, like the truths John Y. told 
about Grant, Lincoln, and the Civil War. 

In the last, painful year of his life, a 
superior at Southern Illinois University, 
his professional home for 44 years, 
mounted a relentless, horrifying cam- 
paign not only to oust the great man 
from his post, but to defame him with 
charges of verbal harassment. He was 
even barred from his office—and his 
Grant files—while the “matter” was tor- 
turously adjudicated. 

Recently, the Ulysses S$. Grant 


Association—of which I am a Director | 


—voted unanimously to take the Grant 
Papers project away from SIU and place 


No friend was ever more loyal than 
Frank J. Williams: he never abandoned 
John, and never tired of devising inge- 
nious means of rescuing the Grant proj- 
ect and its first and only director. But it 
was nothing more than John deserved. 

John Y. Simon lived a great life, made 
us all the wiser, and admittedly did little 
to assure himself a ripe old age. But 
cause of death? Perhaps a broken heart 
—crushed by the authorities to whom 
he had long been so devoted. In the 
end, those who broke it must answer to 
a higher authority still. 

Meanwhile, we have a bookshelf 
full of irreplaceable John Y. Simon trea- 
sures that will outlive us all—as Lincoln 
might have put it, “to the latest genera- 
tion.” 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


I would like to add a few words to 
Harold’s appreciation. I only met John 


six or seven times, but we had literally | 


hundreds of telephone conversations, 
and I counted him among my very 
dearest friends. He was the first Civil 
War historian I knew, and was invalu- 


| able in introducing me to others when I 
| launched North & South back in 1997. 


it ata more hospitable institution, along, | 


it had been hoped, with its peerless edi- 


tor. At the time of John’s last, mercifully | 
brief illness, the Association’s President, | 


my friend Frank J. Williams, had been 
working tirelessly and heroically to re- 


obtain for John the professional rights | 


he had earned—and to expose and de- 
feat the smear campaign that had so un- 
deservedly tainted his final months, and 
worst of all, separated him from what he 


loved most...more than cigarettes, more | 


than good food, more than a hearty | 


laugh, more than everything save for 


his wonderful Harriet: the Grant Papers | 


Mostly when I receive manuscripts 
for possible publication I accept or 
reject them without consulting others. 
But there are always a few that are bor- 
derline—articles I am inclined to reject 


but where I want to be sure I am being | 


fair to the author. I always sent those 
articles to John for a second opinion. As 
it happened in every case he seconded 
my judgment (so much so that I gradu- 
ally sent him fewer articles), but it was 
a great comfort to have his wonderfully 
informed opinion available. Many a 
time I would call with some obscure 
question and always he could either an- 
swer it or at least point me in the right 
direction. 

I find it hard to believe I will never 
again hear that deep-toned “Grant 
Association” if I called him at work, or 
the breathless “hello” if I called him at 
home—his tone always indicating an 
eagerness to talk. John was an outstand- 
ing historian, but he was far more: a 
man of great warmth and humor and 
generosity and integrity. The world is a 
poorer place without him. 


—Keith Poulter 
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COVER STORY 


This issue’s front cover painting is by John 
Paul Strain, and depicts Nathan Bedford 
Forrest at Thompson's Station, Tennessee, 
on March 5, 1863. Forrest, at that time a 
brigadier general, had his horse shot from 
under him as he led a charge against Union 
cavalry. Forrest scrambled to his feet and 
led the charge on foot. The enemy were 
scattered or surrendered. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Who was the first colonel of the 2nd II- 
linois Cavalry? 

Who was the regiment’s 

first lieutenant colonel? 

Who was the Union 

commander at Harper's 

Ferry when it was sur- 

rendered to Confeder- 

ate forces in 1862? 

Who was the only Union army com- 
mander killed in action during the Civil 
War? 

Who became (Union) governor of 
Louisiana in 1864? 


TEASER 
Who received the first six Medals of 
Honor? 
The answers to questions 1-5 can be 
found below. If you think you know the an- 
swer to the Teaser question you can submit 


it by email, with the subject shown as “Teaser 
11.1, to northandsouth@netptc.net. Or you 
| can mail your answer to: North & South, 
31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 
| 93602. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the North & South hat will re- 
ceive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in volume 10.5 
challenged readers to identify the photo- 
graph of a Union officer. The correct answer 
was Colonel Horace Porter of Grant's staff. 
The winning submission was that of John 
Newsom of Tampa. 
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John Hunt Morgan 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE IS 
TWO-FOLD. First, to describe in a de- 


tailed manner Colonel John Hunt 
Morgan’s attack on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad at Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee, in August 1862. The Gallatin 


Raid is not well known, yet was one of | 


the most successful long-range cavalry 
operations of the war and is an instruc- 
tive example of the manner in which 
such operations were executed in the 
Western Theatre. Second, to provide a 
snapshot of the varied tactics used by 
western cavalry during the summer of 
1862. The cavalry fight on the Harts- 
ville Road is closely associated with the 
Gallatin operation and is a near per- 
fect environment in which to examine 
emerging cavalry tactics. The numbers 
engaged were relatively small and were 
composed entirely of mounted units. 
There was no artillery present, and the 
engagement is well documented. 

At this point in the war in the West, 
both sides were striving to develop 
practical tactical systems appropriate to 


the unique training and martial abili- | 


ties of American volunteer soldiers and 
the nature of the terrain they had to 
contend with. On the Union side, the 
Hartsville road fighting suggests that a 
viable tactical system had yet to emerge. 
Morgan’s men, however, seem to have 
extemporized an effective “new system” 
of cavalry tactics different from those 
promulgated in the U.S. Army regula- 
tions used before and during the war. 
In 1873, the United States Army finally 
authorized publication of a new cavalry 
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drill manual based on “best practices’ 
developed during four years of bitter 
war. The officially sanctioned drill man- 
uals up to that time had been based on 
European practices. It is significant that 
the “1873 Tactics” continued to stress 
the importance of the saber charge, but 


now featured single-rank line tactics | 
instead of the double-rank line favored | 


in Europe and in the regulations autho- 
rized during the Civil War. Moreover, 
the new tactics focused far more atten- 
tion on fighting on foot with long arms. ' 


The Gallatin Raid 


The little railroad town of Gallatin 
lies along the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad about twenty-five miles 
northeast of Nashville, Tennessee. In 
the summer of 1862, the L & N was the 
only rail line north of Nashville capable 
of supplying Major General Don Car- 
los Buell’s large Union army operating 
against Chattanooga in south-central 
Tennessee and northern Alabama. 
Chattanooga was considered the key to 
East Tennessee, where Union sentiment 
was strong. The Lincoln administra- 
tion was anxious to secure the town in 
order to support pro-Union sentiment 
in East Tennessee. The importance 
Abraham Lincoln placed on the capture 
of Chattanooga is evident in a 30 June 
telegraph communication to Halleck. 
Lincoln wired, “...Please do not send a 
man (to McClellan in the east) if it en- 
dangers any place you deem important 
to hold or it forces you to give up or 
weaken or delay the expedition against 
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Chattanooga. To take and hold the 
railroad at or east of Cleveland, in East 
Tennessee, I think fully as important as 
taking and holding Richmond.”* 

The Confederates believed Chat- 
tanooga important as well, but in June 
could spare just three thousand in- 
fantry to defend the place. In fact, this 
meager garrison was the only infantry 
force available for defense of the long 
line extending from Tupelo, Mississippi 
(where Major General Braxton Bragg 


was rebuilding the army defeated at Shi- _, 


loh) and Knoxville, where Major Gen® « 
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eral Edmund Kirby Smith commanded 
a five thousand man force. The only ex- 
pedient left to the rebel command was 
to call upon a few cavalry brigades to 
hamper and delay Buell’s Army of the 
Ohio. Though the cavalry failed to loos- 
en Buell’s grip on Tennessee, relentless 
attacks during mid-summer of 1862 on 
the Army of the Ohio’s railroad com- 
munications by horse soldiers under 
Colonel John Hunt Morgan, Brigadier 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and 
Brigadier General Frank Armstrong, ef- 


fectively stalled Buell’s campaign as ever | 


more of his combat-ready infantry regi- 
ments were withdrawn from the Chat- 
tanooga front and redeployed along the 
railroads to protect them from stinging 
Rebel attacks.’ 

On 28 July 1862 Morgan’s brigade 
returned to Tennessee from one of 
these operations; a highly successful 
raid through Kentucky. The men went 
into camp at Sparta, Tennessee, while 
Morgan at once traveled to Knoxville 
to report to his superior, Department 
of East Tennessee commander Major 
General Edmund Kirby Smith. Smith 
was contemplating an invasion of the 
Bluegrass state, and Morgan enthusias- 
tically supported this idea and assured 
him that if the Confederates invaded 
the state in force, Kentuckians would 
flock to the Southern cause. However, 
at the time of this conference, Rebel 
strategy was more focused on securing 
Chattanooga and driving Buell’s Army 
of the Ohio from northern Alabama 
and Middle Tennessee than it was 
on invading Kentucky. In fact, Major 


General Braxton Bragg was on his way | 


from Mississippi to Chattanooga at the 
head of an army intended to join Kirby 
Smith for a joint offensive into Tennes- 
see, During the meeting in Knoxville, 


Smith directed Morgan to strike the vi- | 


tal L & N Railroad north of Nashville as 
the preliminary movement toward this 
strategic goal. If the railroad was deci- 
sively broken, the Federals could not 
stockpile the huge amounts of supplies 
needed to renew the offensive against 
Chattanooga. To avoid starvation, 
Buell’s army might have to abandon the 
Chattanooga operation altogether and 
retreat back to Nashville.‘ 

Morgan hustled back to Sparta from 
his meeting with Smith and proceeded 
to accomplish his mission in spec- 
tacular fashion. The Rebel cavalryman 


selected Gallatin as the point on the 
railroad where the work of destruction 


would cause Buell the greatest harm. | 


Pro-Confederate informers in the civil- 
ian population advised Morgan that 
the garrison of Gallatin was not only 
small, but was spread out along the 
railroad guarding railroad bridges and 
the important tunnels located a half- 
dozen miles north of the town, where 
the railroad track cut through a spur 
of the Cumberland Plateau. If Morgan 
could destroy the largest of these, eight 
hundredfoot long Big South Tunnel, he 
knew Buell’s vital supply artery would 
remain severed for quite a while during 
a critical time of Confederate resur- 
gence in the West. 

Marching from his lair at Sparta on 
10 August, Morgan’s command passed 
through Hartsville, Tennessee (about 
twenty-five miles east of Gallatin) on 
the evening of 11 August, then rode 
on through the night. Before dawn 
on 12 August Morgan had his brigade 
secreted in a woods east of the little 
railroad town. Before daylight, an ad- 
vance contingent captured the sleepy 
(or sleeping) enemy pickets without 
firing a shot. Then a picked force of 
about a dozen riders stole quietly into 
Gallatin and captured the post com- 
mander, Colonel William P. Boone, of 
the 28" Kentucky Infantry Regiment, 


in his wife’s hotel bedroom. Boone was 


supposed to be in direct command of 
the two hundred men of his regiment 
garrisoning the important tunnels to 
the north, but he enjoyed staying with 
his wife at night, so usually joined her 


at the hotel in the evening. Following | 


the capture of Boone and the pickets, 
the main force of the raiders swept in to 
secure the town. After some admirable 
rhetorical resistance, Boone was finally 
persuaded to surrender the garrison 
of the town, about 125 men, in order 
to avoid a “useless effusion of blood.” 
Gallatin had been captured along with 
its garrison without a gun being fired.° 
Colonel Morgan now directed his 
men to proceed with the mission of 
destruction. The railroad was torn- 
up on both sides of town and bridges 
and trestles along the railroad for 
miles north and south of Gallatin were 
destroyed. Government and railroad 
property in the town was set ablaze. 
A train of at least twenty-nine cars, 


loaded with horses, forage, and other | 
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supplies was captured and most of the 
cars destroyed.’ 

Meanwhile, a detachment from the 
2™¢ Kentucky, aided by local citizens, 
fired-up the captured locomotive, 
coupled a few flatcars piled with wood 
to the engine, and rode the rails seven 
miles north to Big South Tunnel, where 
the two hundred man garrison there 
promptly surrendered, also without 
a shot being fired. Inspection of “Big 
South” revealed that huge wooden 
beams braced the roof and sides to as- 
sure the soft slate rock would not col- 
lapse. The raiders piled-up a barrier of 
ties inside the tunnel and set it ablaze. 
Next, the wood on the flat cars was 
fired and the train was sent careening 
into the tunnel at full throttle. When 
the locomotive struck the blazing bar- 
rier its boiler exploded. The ensuing 


Basil Duke 


conflagration eventually brought down 
the ceiling of the tunnel, filling a good 
part of it with rock. The fire ignited a 
vein of coal in the mountain that con- 
tinued to burn for a week. It would be 
three months before the railroad con- 
necting Louisville and Nashville could 
once again be used to supply the Union 
army in Middle Tennessee. By 19 Au- 
gust Buell was writing to his division 
commanders: “The great problem for 
us now is supplies, and that we must 
solve by management, and starving, if 
necessary.” ® 

His mission accomplished, Morgan 
paroled approximately 325 prisoners, 
passed out several hundred captured 
Springfield rifles to his troopers who 
still lacked long range guns, and left a 


Library of Congress 


few men in town under a Lieutenant 
Manly to complete the destruction. He 
then bid adieu to the jubilant popula- 
tion of Gallatin and marched his com- 
mand back to Hartsville, where they en- 
camped for about a week. During their 
stay in Hartsville, the locals treated his 
men as heroes and saviors. A festive at- 
mosphere prevailed there as the coun- 
try people from miles around came in 
to lavish the Confederate soldiers with 
food and drink.’ 

Had that been the end of Morgan’s 
operations around Gallatin, there 
never would have been a battle along 
the Hartsville road. However, Morgan 
now became immersed in defending 


the civilian population that had sup- | 


ported his attack. While at Hartsville, 
he received word from a citizen that on 
13 August an entire brigade of Federal 


George St. Leger Grenfell 


infantry supported by artillery had 
come up from Nashville and surprised 
Lieutenant Manly’s contingent. In a 
brief fight, the popular Manly and 
several others were killed. Rumor had 
it that Manly had been shot after sur- 
rendering, and that another of his men 
had been kicked and abused after he 
was shot. It was also reported that all 


Library of Congress _ 


the male citizens of the town had been | 


arrested because they had aided the 
raiders to destroy government property, 
and were being removed to Nashville to 
face an unknown fate.” 

A detachment under Sergeant Tom 
Quirk was ordered back to Gallatin to 
assess the situation, but the men found 
when they got there that the citizens 
had been released and that the Federals 


were well on their way back to Nash- 
ville. Nevertheless, citizens continued to 
insist that Manly and other Confeder- 
ates had been shot down in cold blood. 
Quirk’s detachment numbered just 
fifteen riders, but they became incensed 
by the tales of purported abuses, and 
gave chase. Riding hard, they caught 
up with the enemy as they were board- 


| ing a troop train for the return trip to 


Nashville. Though vastly outnumbered, 
the Rebel horsemen snuck through 
a cornfield next to the tracks and at- 
tacked, killing several of the enemy 
while sustaining no casualties. After this 
escapade Quirk and his men returned 
to Hartsville to report to Morgan." 

Morgan and his men lingered an- 
other six days at Hartsville after receiv- 
ing Quirk’s report. During this time the 
Kentuckians seethed as rumors circu- 
lated of Federals shouting “No quarter 
for Morgan’s men” as they entered town 
on the 13", Regardless of the truth of 
these rumors, it must have seemed to 
the rebels that the enemy had made 
good on that threat by killing Manly 
and the others."* 

Deeply affected by what seemed to 
him Yankee depredations against his 
men and “loyal” citizens of Tennessee, 
Morgan now issued his most famous 
and controversial proclamation. This 
document, which was widely circulated, 
stated his intent to invoke the rules of 
international law that gave a command- 
ing general the right to retaliate in kind 
to violations of the civilized rules of 
war. Morgan was not a “commanding 
general” but nevertheless he explained 
in this manifesto; “God knows it was 
my earnest wish to have conducted this 
war according to the dictates of my 
heart, and consonant to those feelings 
which actuate every honorable mind, 
but forced by the vindictive and iniq- 
uitous proceedings of our Northern 
foes to follow their example in order to 
induce them to return to humane con- 
duct, I will for the future imitate them 
in their exactions, retaliate upon them 
and theirs the cruelties and oppressions 
with which my friends are visited, and 
continue this course until our enemies 
consent to make war according to the 
law of nations.”’ 

Morgan would soon have an op- 
portunity to make good on his words. 
During the evening of Augustl9 a 


| twelve-yearold boy hanging onto a lath- 
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ered horse galloped into camp to report 
that 300 Federal infantry had come up 
from Nashville and had again arrested 
all the Gallatin males who were twelve- 
years-old or older; a total of about sixty 
persons. The officers ostensibly told the 
detainees they were being removed to 
Nashville to be hanged for aiding Mor- 
gan. Already in a vengeful mood, the 
brigade was fully aroused by this news 
and this time Morgan decided to strike 
with his entire force instead of sending 
forward a mere scouting party. Morgan 
and Duke quickly formed the brigade 
and off they rode through the night at 
a smart pace to smite the Bluecoats at 
Gallatin." 

While on the march, Morgan re- 
ceived disappointing news that the 
enemy had left the railroad town about 
midnight, and were presently herding 
the detainees toward Nashville. Captain 
John Hutcheson’s company of the 2"¢ 
Kentucky was promptly rushed south 
along the Nashville pike with orders to 
cut-off the enemy retreat at a railroad 
bridge south of the town that the Rebels 
had destroyed during the previous raid. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the command 
rode on toward Gallatin. As Morgan 
later reported to a local female acquain- 
tance, “It was a grey morning when we 
reached the place—instantly we were 
surrounded by the whole lady popula- 
tion—crying, sobbing entreating us to 
save their friends—beautiful girls with 
disheveled hair-in their nightrobes, 
with bare feet upon the damp streets— 


| just as they rushed from their homes— 


wives weeping, mothers beseeching us 
to save their boys—-oh! Madame it was 
heartbreaking. I do not believe there 
was dry eye in my whole command.” 
The women described how they had 
been robbed of their jewelry and Basil 
Duke recounts that the Rebels found 
the abused corpse of one of their men 
who had been killed the night before.' 
As Morgan’s brigade pushed rapidly 
south along the Nashville pike in pur- 
suit of the enemy, his column passed 
the place where Manly had been killed, 
identified by a patch of blood. Duke 
writes that now “The men became very 
much excited, and could scarcely be 
kept in the ranks.” Troopers were heard 
to shout: “We take no prisoners today!” 
Hutcheson’s detached company 
failed to cut-off the hard marching 


| Federals at the burnt trestle near Saun- 
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dersville, but surprised the fifty-man | 
garrison of a nearby stockade while 
they were outside the fort, and captured 
sixteen before the rest scampered off 
into the woods. The main body of Mor- 
gan’s command soon joined Hutcheson’s 
men and the reunited brigade continued 
the pursuit. Duke laconically explains 
what happened when the rebels finally 
overhauled their quarry: “Another gar- 
rison of fifty men was captured at a 
stockade still lower down, and we came 
soon upon the men we were looking 
for. We could not prevent the escape of 
the greater portion, who got on hand 
cars and ran down the (rail) road, but 
we killed some forty, and released all 
the prisoners.” According to Morgan’s 
report, another thirty-five Federals were 
captured in this fighting. Casualty fig- 
ures of forty killed and thirty-five cap- | 
tured suggests that at least during the 
early part of the encounter the incensed | 
Rebels showed little mercy to these 
Yankees who had abducted the men of 
Gallatin. Rebel losses were not reported. 
The war in Tennessee had taken an ugly 
turn in the late summer of 1862." 

After freeing the citizens and having 
their revenge, Morgan’s men marched 
farther south to Edgefield Junction, 
where the garrison of that stockade 
made a determined resistance. Lieuten- 
ant Smith and Captain W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge attacked with the leading com- 
panies of Morgan’s brigade, but were 
repulsed three times, losing a number 
of men. Several valuable officers were 
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Richard W. Johnson, after his failure at 
Hartsville, went on to become a suc- 
cessful commander. 


killed in these attacks. Morgan was very | 
fond of one of these officers, Lieutenant | 
Gordon Niles. He became furious now 
and unwisely formed his men to assault 
the stockade again. Fortunately for the 
men, Basil Duke talked him out of this 
rash plan, and finally the brigade with- 
drew and headed back toward Galla- 
tin.'® 

The populace of Gallatin was in a 
joyous and thankful mood as the col- | 
umn marched in on the evening of 20 
August and the women were reunited | 
with their menfolk. Morgan’s men 
camped at the fairgrounds outside town | 
and a festive atmosphere no doubt pre- 
vailed during the evening in the little 
Southern railroad town. Sometime 
after midnight, Morgan received word 
that a formidable force of the enemy 
was camped about twelve miles away to 
the northeast, at the village of Castalian 
Springs. Scouts reported this force as 
composed of cavalry, infantry and artil- 
lery. In response to this threat, Morgan 
strengthened his picket line in the di- 
rection of Castalian Springs and pushed 
it closer to the village. He also sent out 
several “shrewd scouts” to watch the 
enemy closely and report back regularly 
on enemy activities. However, Morgan 
did not believe the Yankee combined 
arms force could move quickly, and his 
horse soldiers had marched about sixty 
miles in less than twenty-four hours, 
had fought numerous skirmishes, and 
he realized the men and horses required 
rest. Therefore, he allowed them that 
rest and it was well after sunrise on 21 
August before the troopers saddled- 
up and marched north in the hope of | 
evading battle with the blue-coated 
host.'” 

Just twelve miles east of Gallatin, 
Brigadier General Richard W. Johnson’s 
cavalry had gotten a much earlier start 
that morning. Well before dawn the 
camp was a bustle of activity. Sleepy- 
eyed troopers barely had time to wolf 
a quick breakfast before the buglers 
sounded “Boots and Saddles”, and 
shortly thereafter, “To Horse.” As the 
sun peaked over the eastern horizon, a 
long blue column uncoiled with deadly 
intent from the smoky bivouac and 
snaked westward, down the Hartsville 
road toward the slumbering horsemen 
of John Hunt Morgan's brigade.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Basil Duke was 
riding beside his brother-in-law John 
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Hunt Morgan when they arrived at the 
junction of the Scottsville and Hartville 
roads (about one mile east of Gallatin) 
at around 8:00 a.m. on the 31st. To 
the east, a heavy dust cloud was rising 
off the Hartsville Road, indicating the 
advance of a strong force. Most of the 
2"¢ Kentucky had already passed by 
Morgan and Duke, headed north on the 
Scottsville Road, the troopers marching 
in column of fours. As the lengthy col- 
umn proceeded, Morgan lingered at the 
road junction watching the enemy ad- 
vance guard driving his screening forces 
west along the Hartsville road. Lieuten- 


| ant-Colonel Duke cautioned Morgan 


that it was too late to avoid battle and 
that the troops should be formed for a 
fight. Disagreeing, Morgan wished to 
press on toward safety, remarking that 
he could “get fights enough, but could 
not easily get such a command again, if 
he lost this one.” Nevertheless, it soon 
became evident that the enemy cavalry 
was moving too quickly to be avoided, 
and was now threatening the right flank 
of the lengthy Confederate column. Fi- 
nally realizing that escape was improb- 
able and that Duke’s advice had been 
wise, Morgan turned to his subordinate 
and with a half smile said, “We will 
have to whip these fellows, sure enough. 
Form your men, and, as soon as you 
check them, attack.”*! 


The Fight on the Hartsville Road 


Kentuckian Richard W. Johnson’s 
cavalry command had been ordered 
into existence in early August by Army 
of the Ohio commander Don Carlos 
Buell as part of a mobile “mixed active 
corps” with just one mission—to track- 
down and destroy the cavalry forces 
commanded by Morgan and Forrest. 
General Johnson was considered by 
Buell to be a highly competent officer 
and a good choice to command this 
special task force. Johnson was a regular 
army officer who had graduated from 
West Point in 1849. During the 1850s 
he gained valuable combat experience 
serving on the western frontier, first in 
the infantry and later with the celebrat- 
ed 2" United States Cavalry Regiment.” 

In addition to cavalry, Johnson’s 
command included a brigade of wagon- 
borne infantry, and a battery of field 
artillery. However, at the time of the 
Hartsville road fight the infantry and 
artillery had not yet arrived. Given 


the nature of Johnson’s mission, the 
improbable circumstance that he had 
indeed stumbled onto Morgan’s 
“raiders”, and the unsettling news that 
Forrest’s brigade was in his rear some- 
where, the confident Union general was 
anxious to attack and “bag” the quarry 
he had flushed from Gallatin. Mor- 
gan would have escaped had Johnson 
awaited the arrival of the slow-moving 
infantry and guns. One legend goes that 
as Johnson dined in Hartsville the pre- 
vious day, he had confidently bragged 
he would “...catch Morgan and bring 
back in a band box.” 

The force Johnson led toward 
Gallatin was composed of fifteen well- 
equipped cavalry companies drawn 
from four different veteran regiments 
and formed in three battalions. At the 
head of Johnson’s column marched 
four companies of Colonel Edward 
McCook’s 2™ Indiana Cavalry, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Stewart. Two other companies of this 
regiment were far ahead of the column, 
acting as advance guard. Stewart’s six- 
company battalion totaled 287 men. 
The 2™ had been organized in Septem- 
ber 1861 and had seen much service in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. 
The troopers were armed with pistol, 
saber and breech-loading carbine.** 

The next unit in the column was 
Colonel George Wynkoop’s ad hoc bat- 
talion formed from three companies of 
his 7" Pennsylvania Cavalry, and a two- 
company squadron from the 4" Ken- 
tucky Cavalry totaling three officers and 
just fifty-four men. Wynkoop’s battal- 
ion numbered 187 men. Both regiments 
had been organized in December 1861. 
The Pennsylvanians were armed as the 
2™ Indiana and carried Smith or Burn- 
side carbines. The 4" Kentucky squad- 
ron was also armed with saber and pis- 
tol, but the men carried Colt revolving 
rifles. Elements of these two regiments 
had been part of the cavalry force that 
attacked and all but destroyed the first 
edition of Morgan’s 2" Kentucky at 
Lebanon, Tennessee, in May 1862. The 
following eyewitness description of the 
4" Kentucky fighting at Lebanon sug- 
gests they were trained in single-rank 
tactics. One of the primary practical 
advantages of single-rank tactics was 
that all troopers could employ firearms 
while mounted and in battle line: “The 
Fourth Kentucky... armed with Colt’s 


repeating rifles, were ordered to ad- 
vance mounted at a walk and attempt 
to drive the dismounted enemy out of 
the Courthouse and adjacent build- 
ings... this they did, with the most 
commendable steadiness, marching in 
column of fours, under a heavy fire, up 
the street to the square, then wheeling 
by fours left into line, they dressed their 
ranks and by word of command, with 
a precision of an exhibition drill, fired 
five volleys into the Courthouse... then 
breaking by fours (back into column), 
from right to left marched out at the 
walk...” 

Major Thomas Winfrey’s four- 
company battalion of the 5th Kentucky 
Cavalry, technically part of Colonel 
Wynkoop’s command, brought up the 
rear of the Bluecoat column. Winfrey’s 
battalion was the largest in the com- 
mand, numbering 293 horse soldiers. 
It had been raised in January1862. The 
men carried saber and pistol and were 
mostly armed with Enfield rifles. The 
finest service performed by the 5" so far 
in the war had occurred on 4 June 1862 
at Sweeden’s Cove, Tennessee, where 
the regiment, along with a battalion of 
the 7” Pennsylvania Cavalry, surprised 
and routed elements of the 1* Kentucky 
Cavalry and Terry’s Texas Rangers.”° 

Johnson’s command of about 767 
officers and men was not exactly a 
“handpicked force” as is often sug- 
gested. It had been quickly organized 
from the most serviceable companies 
of regiments of Buell’s under-strength 
cavalry forces located in central Ten- 
nessee and not preoccupied with some 
other service. On 2 August 1862, Buell’s 
cavalry forces numbered 5,458 “present 
for duty” in an army responsible for 
military operations in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, northern Alabama and northwest 
Georgia. 2,174 of these horse soldiers 
were distributed among the army’s sev- 
en infantry divisions, where they were 
utilized in numerous tasks directly in 
support of the divisions to which they 
were assigned. This left only 3,284 offi- 
cers and troopers available for indepen- 
dent cavalry service. Hence, Johnson’s 
command represented a hefty 23% of 
Buell’s entire mobile cavalry strength.” 

After Colonel John Hunt Morgan’s 
original 2° Kentucky Cavalry was virtu- 
ally destroyed in the Lebanon fight, the 
regiment was rebuilt at Chattanooga 
during early summer and then ordered 


to Knoxville to join Kirby Smith’s East 
Tennessee army. The reorganized regi- 
ment numbered up to seven hundred 
men formed in ten companies. About 
three hundred men who joined at this 
time were veterans of the 1* Kentucky 
Infantry Regiment, a “one year” organi- 
zation recently mustered out of service. 
While serving in the Eastern Theatre, 
the 1* Kentucky Infantry was present at 
1* Bull Run in Colonel Francis Bartow’s 
brigade. While at Knoxville, Morgan 
also added to his new brigade a two- 
company squadron of Texans num- 
bering about two hundred men, com- 
manded by Captain Richard M. Gano. 
By the time of the Gallatin Raid, Gano 
was a Major and his squadron had been 
reinforced by two Tennessee companies, 
but nevertheless numbered only about 
110 men.” 

John Hunt Morgan’s chief defect 
as a military leader was his inability to 
discipline or train either himself or his 
men. He led by personal magnetism. 
Nevertheless, his humiliating defeat 
at Lebanon must have convinced the 
freewheeling Morgan that discipline 
and training were beneficial to success. 
Though Morgan did not have the skills 
to provide this training, in Lieutenant 
Colonel Basil Duke, and in his newly 
appointed adjutant, the English soldier 
of fortune “Colonel” George St. Leger 
Grenfell, he had two officers more than 
willing to train and instill some disci- 
pline in the independent minded farm 
boys of the 2’ Kentucky. Too, we can 
safely assume that the veteran infantry 
officers and NCOs who had recently 
joined the regiment could be relied 
upon to lend their expertise to these 
training efforts.” 

While at Knoxville, the 2" Kentucky 
was trained in a new system of single- 
rank line tactics based on Dabney H. 
Maury’s Tactics for Mounted Rifles. Basil 
Duke leaves us a wonderful description 
of how these tactics worked in practice. 
Duke writes, “...imagine a regiment 
drawn up in single rank, the flank 
companies skirmishing, sometimes on 
horse-back, and then thrown out as 
skirmishers on foot, and so deployed 
as to cover the whole front of the regi- 
ment, the rest of the men dismounted 
(one out of each set of four and the 
corporals remaining to hold horses) 
and deployed as circumstances required 
... the files two-yards apart—and then 
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imagine this line moved forward at a 
double-quick, or oftener a half-run, he 
will have an idea of Morgan’s style of 
fighting.”*’ 

Duke continues, “Exactly the same 
evolutions were applicable to horse- 
back or foot fighting, but the latter 
method was much oftener practiced 
... A small body of mounted men was 
usually kept in reserve to act on the 
flanks, cover a retreat, or press a victory 
.... We found the method of fighting 
on foot more effective—we sustain less 
and inflict more loss. The long flexible 
line curving forward at each extremity 
was very hard to break; if forced back at 
one point, a withering fire from every 
other would be poured in on the as- 
sailant. It admitted, too, of such facility 
of maneuvering, it could be thrown 
around like a rope, and by simply facing 
to the right or left, and double-quicking 
in the same direction, every man could 
be quickly concentrated at any point 
where it was desirable to mass them.”*! 

On the morning of 21 August these 


potent cavalry forces were closing for | 


a showdown along the Hartsville road. 
By the time Morgan made the decision 
to fight, half of the aggressive Federal 
advance guard (Company D, 2°¢ In- 
diana) already held most of a twenty- 
acre stand of woods that covered the 
interior of the angle east of the junction 
of the Hartsville and Scottsville roads 
near where the Rebel leaders stood. 
To counter this immediate threat, 
Duke pulled Captain John Castle- 
man’s Company D from near the tail 
of the column and ordered it into the 
woods to check the enemy. While the 


“Number Four” trooper in each “Set” 
of four men remained mounted to hold 
horses, the others dismounted, un- 
slung their rifled muskets, and moved 
into the woods. The troopers formed a 
single-rank line and maintained general 
alignment with comrades to right and 
left, but as the line advanced the men 
fought “on their own hook” by taking 
advantage of the cover afforded by trees 
and bushes. Companies G and H were 
held in reserve along the road in rear 
of Castleman’s advance, and eventually 
were sent forward to reinforce him.” 

The Hoosier horse soldiers had 
been advancing aggressively through 
the woods, firing their breech-loading 
carbines or pistols from horseback and 
driving Rebel pickets before them. It 
must have come as a surprise when 
Castleman’s men unexpectedly opened 
fire on them. Outgunned, the Federals 
nevertheless fought back manfully from 
horseback. Some Confederate reports 
claim the bluecoats were driven from 
the woods quickly, but Morgan can- 
didly admits that. “The fight began... 
without much advantage on either side, 
the enemy having rather the best of it at 
first.” However, dismounted men armed 
with rifles have a big advantage over 
mounted, carbine and pistol armed 
opponents when fighting in wooded 
terrain. Hence, the Hoosier troopers 
were slowly but steadily driven back 
until finally they were evicted from the 
woods.” 

Meanwhile, the troopers of compa- 
ny C, 2"4 Indiana, the other half of the 
Federal advance guard, trotted boldly 
west, across the more open ground 
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south of the Hartsville road, toward a 
large cornfield off in the distance. Fear- 
ing this Federal movement presaged an 
attempt to envelope the right flank of 
the new line Duke was trying to form 
facing Johnson’s attack, he ordered the 
last two companies in the column (I 
and K), to “Left About by Sets!” and 
move quickly to occupy this cornfield 
before the Hoosiers seized it. As these 
companies started southward, the sec- 
ond unit of Morgan’s Brigade, Major R. 
M. Gano’s Texas-Tennessee Squadron, 
came trotting up from Gallatin, where 
they had been delayed. Gano reported 
to Morgan, salutes were exchanged, and 
the Texan was directed to attack the 
enemy bearing down on the cornfield. 
Without hesitation, Gano shouted for 
his men to “Draw-Pistols!” and about 
120 riders charged down the Hartsville 
road in a column of fours.”™* 

When Gano’s men came charging 
up the road, the men of Company C, 2” 
Indiana resisted stoutly. A lively mount- 
ed skirmish now boiled over the ground 
east of the cornfield as pistol and car- 
bine fire rent the morning air. Duke ex- 
plains that “the enemy’s advance guard 
was strong and determined and...put 
up a gallant fight.” Duke writes that as 
Gano “...led on his men, the enemy di- 
rected their fire principally at him, but 
with the good fortune which attended 
him...he escaped unhurt, losing, by the 
shots aimed at him, only his hat and a 
few locks of hair, which latter was a loss 
he could well stand, although the other 
was a serious matter.” Eventually, these 
obstinate but outnumbered Indiana 
troopers retired through the approach- 
ing 5 Kentucky, and Gano’s men fell 
back to regroup. Though this fight may 
have been a draw, the Texas squadron 
had gained the time necessary to allow 
companies I and K to deploy along the 
eastern edge of the coveted cornfield.** 

At about the time Castleman’s com- 
pany went into the woods in the angle, 
Duke sent orders to Major “Wash” Mor- 
gan to assume command of the first 
five companies at the head of the Rebel 
column on the Scottsville pike. Major 
Morgan, a cousin of Colonel Morgan’s, 
was to dismount these companies and 
form them along a stout rail fence run- 
ning along the east side of the Scotts- 
ville road. This fence line emerged at 
the north edge of the woodland where 
Castleman’s men were skirmishing with 


the Hoosiers, then ran for about six 
hundred yards along the western edge 
of an open Bluegrass meadow that bor- 
dered the road.* 

After Wash Morgan got his com- 
mand halted, all companies except 
Company A, and the horse holding de- 
tails, dismounted and formed line fac- 
ing east alongside the right flank of the 
column of horses. The men were then 
ordered to spread out along the fence 
line in a single-rank battle line, each 
man posted a couple yards from com- 
rades to right and left. Once formed, 
this line seems to have extended south 
about halfway across the northern part 
of the meadow. The balance of the line 
ran alongside a cornfield north of the 
meadow. Company A remained mount- 
ed on the extreme left of the new Rebel 
line. After the men dismounted, the 
led-horse details were ordered to move 
to a safe position west of the roadway. 
As the Graycoats hurried into position, 
Yankees could be seen tearing down 
portions of a fence bordering the oppo- 
site side of the meadow.” 

As his Advance Guard encountered 
a beehive of Rebel resistance and Wash 
Morgan deployed his men and moved 
his horses out of the way, General John- 
son arrived near the junction of the 
Hartsville and Cairo roads at the head 
of his main force. He halted his com- 
mand, a dark and ominous mass of 
horseman marching four abreast and 
stretching back a quarter mile along 
the roadway. A few moments earlier, 
Johnson had received word from his 
Indianans that enemy columns were“... 
flanking us on the left and right.” John- 
son now made an educated guess that 
the enemy column on the right, the one 
moving north on the Scottsville pike, 
was John Hunt Morgan’s main body | 
attempting to evade contact. He deter- 
mined to attack it immediately, before 
it could escape. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the Union general assumed 
the enemy column marching toward 
his left flank was merely on its way to 
reinforce a Rebel rearguard currently 
engaged with his hard-fighting Advance 
Guard in the woods ahead and near the 
cornfield south of the Hartsville road. 
Acting on his instincts, Johnson or- 
dered Lieutenant Colonel Stewart and 
Colonel Wynkoop to move quickly with 
their commands to attack the column | 


moving north on the Scottsville road.* 


Stewart reacted promptly to these 
orders. In his after action report he 
writes; “...1 had my men throw down 
the fence of an open field, marched my 
regiment in, formed it into line, gave 
the command forward, and opened fire 
on the enemy column, which after two 
volleys was broken.” Colonel Wynkoop 
supports Stewart by reporting that, “... 
the charge was a complete success, and 
threw the rebel line into great confu- 
sion.” Actually the “enemy column” 
Stewart mentions had to be the mass of 
Major Morgan’s held horses being led 
rapidly to the rear to get them out of 
harm’s way. The “enemy line” Wynkoop 
refers to could have been the same mass 
of horses, but more likely was the Rebel 
picket force retiring across the meadow 
in skirmish line. In any case, having 
driven off the enemy skirmishers with 
fire, and believing he had the enemy on 
the run, Stewart ordered his troopers to 
put-up their firearms, draw sabers, and 
charge what he believed was a demoral- 
ized force of fleeing guerrillas.” 

The result of Stewart’s first charge 
was not a happy one for the Yankees. 
Duke leaves an eyewitness description 
of this thundering Yankee charge across 
the meadow. He writes, “Throwing 
down the eastern fence of the meadow, 
some three hundred poured into it, 


| formed a long line, and dashed across 


it, with sabers drawn, toward the line 
of horses which they saw on the road 
beyond.” Intent on closing with the re- 
treating enemy “column’, the Hoosiers 
may not have noticed the gray-clad 
troopers kneeling along the far fence 
line, or perhaps considered them to 


be merely another line of skirmishers 
easily brushed aside. At any rate, Duke 
explains that the Confederate troopers 
“held their fire until the enemy were 
within thirty yards, then they opened. 
Then was seen the effect of that long 
thin line, which looked so easy to break, 
and, yet, whose fire was so deadly.” 
Stewart verifies Duke’s description 
when he writes; “a terrific fire was now 
opened upon the right and left flanks 
of my command.” A good many horses 
and riders went down under this fire. 
Getting no support from Wynkoop on 
his left, the Hoosier horsemen recoiled 
and rushed back across the meadow 
to relative safety. But as the Hoosier 
horsemen bunched up while passing 
through the narrow gaps in the fence 
(made earlier), the Rebels jumped over 
their fence, ran across the meadow and 
poured fire into the Indianans crowd- 
ing through the openings. In spite of 
this fire, having gotten through the 
fence, the Hoosiers courageously re- 
formed and repulsed the rebel coun- 
terattack. Now the Southerners in their 
turn raced back across the open field 
and flopped down behind their fence to 
await further developments.” 

Colonel Wynkoop’s ad hoc battal- 
ion had been ordered to form on Stew- 
art’s left and push into the woods and 
meadow to support the Hoosier attack. 
Meanwhile, Major Winfrey’s Kentucki- 
ans were ordered south of the Hartsville 


| Road, in order to protect Wynkoop’s 


left flank and to attack Gano’s Texans 
and the companies of the 2" Kentucky 
that were by now deployed on the edge 
of the cornfield. 
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Wynkoop’s right flank moved into 
the meadow, while his center moved 
opposite the wood in the angle. At 
about this time Company D, 2" Indi- 


ana came streaming out of the woods | 


with Castleman’s troopers in close pur- 
suit. Seeing Wynkoop’s mounted line 
standing in the open, the Rebels opened 
up on the 4" Kentucky and 7" Penn- 
sylvania from the edge of the woods. 
The Yankee troopers replied with their 
carbines or Colt rifles, but with disap- 
pointing effect. In an after action report 
more obtuse and perfunctory than 
most, Wynkoop writes of his initial 
encounter with the foe: “My command 
was ordered to engage the enemy on 
the left, where they were firing from be- 
hind trees and bushes, but owing to the 
superiority of their arms I could not do 
effective service.” An officer from the 7 
Pennsylvania claims that Wynkoop and 
other officers of the regiment pleaded 
with General Johnson to allow them to 
charge the enemy, but Johnson would 
not allow it, insisting instead that they 
stand in line on horseback exchanging 
fire with the Rebel riflemen. After en- 
gaging the Confederates in this manner 
for too long, this same officer claims 
Wynkoop wisely ordered his men to fall 
back and dismount behind a fence. It 
is alleged, however, that soon Johnson 
ordered Wynkoop’s command to attack 
the woods on foot with drawn pistols, 
the troopers dragging their horses along 
behind them by the lead strap. Actu- 
ally, fighting on foot with pistols is pre- 
scribed in the regulations. Regardless 
of their bravery, Wynkoop’s men could 
not sustain this uneven firefight for 
long, and soon the Pennsylvanian’s line 
began to fall into an understandable 
confusion, and men began looking over 
their shoulder toward safety, and others 
drifted to the rear as ever more horses 
and men were hit. Wynkoop reports 
that eventually he ordered his men “to 
take down a fence, and was about to 
charge upon them, when I was ordered 
by General Johnson to fall back.” This 
order from Johnson was issued wisely, 
and just in time, because the 5" Ken- 
tucky, holding Johnson’s left flank south 
of the Hartsville Road, had been routed 
and was fleeing to the rear.*' 

This misfortune occurred while 
the battle in front of the woods and in 
the meadow raged. Apparently, Major 
Thomas Winfrey’s battalion of the 


5" Kentucky had moved to attack the | 
Confederates south of the Hartsville 
road. Winfrey was captured during the 
battle and never submitted an after- 
action report. Nor has anyone else on 
the Union side left a detailed account of 
the fighting in this quarter. However, in 
a report Johnson wrote later the same 
day, which is, in general, scathingly crit- 
ical of his entire command, he reports 
that at this time; “Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart and Major Winfrey, gallantly 
leading the charge of their respective 
regiments, threw their whole strength 
against the enemy with terrible effect.” 
Unfortunately, there are no details of 
Winfrey’s attack, so we must be satisfied 
with the possibility that initially it went 
well, and the certainty that eventually 
it was defeated and routed. Duke men- 
tions Gano’s men charging down the 
Hartsville road a second time at this 
time, and it was no doubt the combina- 
tion of stinging fire from dismounted 
companies in the cornfield, and Gano’s 
spirited attack, that precipitated the 
discomfiture of the Yankee Kentuck- 
ians. Winfrey’s men fled east toward 
Hartsville, and Johnson’s left flank no 
longer existed. The Rebels south of the 
Hartsville road were now unopposed. 
Moving forward in pursuit, they ex- 
ecuted a left wheel. This decisive move- 
ment threatened to outflank Stewart's 
and Wynkoop’s fighters struggling in 
the meadow, and compelled Johnson to 
order a general retreat.” 

Wynkoop’s handling of his battalion 
had not been impressive. It seems note- 
worthy that in his after-action report, 
General Johnson commends a few of- 
ficers from all the other regiments, but 
has nothing complimentary to write 
about Colonel Wynkoop or his men ex- 
cept for Wynkoop’s son, who was killed 
in the fighting while at Johnson’s 
side. Johnson’s comments regarding | 
Wynkoop’s son reveals something about 
the performance of the 7" Pennsylva- 
nia on this particular battlefield. He 
reports; “Adjutant Wynkoop, when his 
regiment became disorganized, joined 
me, and his gallantry and courage were 
conspicuous.” Later in the battle, a 
Confederate remembers seeing young 
Wynkoop’s body lying by the side of the 
road, “with a coat thrown over his face 
as if he were unwilling to look upon the 
rout of his command.”* 

Meanwhile, while Wynkoop’s men 
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doggedly engaged the riflemen in the 
woods at grave disadvantage and Win- 
frey got in trouble south of the Harts- 
ville pike, Stewart’s Indianans made one 
last desperate attempt to drive Wash 
Morgan’s men from the fence line on 
the opposite side of the meadow, This 
time, a two-company squadron under 
Captain Isaac Leabo charged what was 
believed to be the extreme left of Rebel 
line. Leabo pressed the attack vigor- 
ously, but instead of hitting its flank, 
his charging Hoosiers struck the center 
of a two hundred man line of riflemen. 
Leabo could make no headway against 
the scathing rifle fire poured in on his 
horse soldiers from three sides. Never- 
theless, refusing to yield the field, Stew- 
art maintained the contest by ordering 
the balance of the 2" Indiana “to charge 
in aid of Captain Leabo, which they did, 
but the fire being so destructive, both 
squadrons were compelled to retire.” 
The brave Leabo refused to accept de- 
feat, choosing instead to charge into the 
Rebel line all by himself, thus proving 
that it could be done. Fortunately for 
him, the rebels appreciated such valor 
and made him prisoner. The Tennessee 
state historian writes that Company B 
of the 2 Indiana came out of the fight 
with but three horses standing.“ 
Stewart’s was the final aggressive 
movement attempted by the Yankees 
this day. Even before his charge was 
repulsed, most of Wynkoop’s men were 
retreating from the meadow. In his 
report Johnson displays surprise and 
disgust at the collapse of his brigade. 
He writes: “...for some time the conflict 


Richard M. Gano 


seemed to progress finely for us. Soon 
some horses were wounded, riders 
killed, and confusion began to appear. 
Regimental and company organiza- 
tions were lost, and without any ap- 
parent cause at least half my command 
precipitately fled, throwing down their 
arms, etc. Many of the men, after get- 
ting a thousand yards from the enemy, 
wildly discharged their revolvers in the 
air.” One glaring understatement in this 
report illustrates Johnson’s attempt to 
minimize the destruction that had been 
wrought in his command. Although 
no doubt horses had been wounded, 
a large number of the two hundred 
horses Johnson admits were killed in 
the fighting died during this, the most 
severe phase of the battle along the 
Hartsville road. 

Stewart’s men were still fighting in 
the northwest quadrant of the meadow 
when Winfrey’s and Wynkoop’s men 
fled. Responding to the new emergency 
on his left flank, where Confederates 
were now advancing into the southern 
reaches of the meadow and firing into 
his men, the hard-fighting Hoosier at- 
tempted to change the facing of his 
line to confront his new tormentors. 
Mercifully, he now received orders from 
Johnson to retire, which command, 
Stewart reports “my men executed in 
perfect order, marching off the field 
at a walk." After retreating about one 
half mile, a good many bluecoats were 
rallied along a hedge and fence located 
on a low, timbered ridgeline that cov- 
ered Johnson’s remaining line of retreat 
along the Hartsville road. The best line 


of retreat would have been down the 
Cairo road, which led southeast, directly 
to a ford across the Cumberland River 
and safety. Unfortunately for the Blue- 
coats, the collapse of the 5" Kentucky 
had uncovered the Cairo road, which 
was now in rebel hands. On the ridge- 
line, the 2" Indiana, and battle worthy 
fighters from Wynkoop’s command, 
dismounted and formed an improvised 
line, near an old stable. More than likely 
the line was formed on the Blackmore 
farm, which was located about a half- 
mile from Gallatin on the north side of 
the Hartsville pike. Soon, a long line of 


- Confederate riflemen advanced against 
= this new Union position. According to 


Colonel Wynkoop, a “fiercely contested” 
firefight ensued.*” 

Lieutenant Colonel Basil Duke had 
been ranging up and down his line all 
morning, giving orders and encourag- 
ing his men as the fighting escalated. 
When the dismounted Rebel line surged 
forward in pursuit of the retreating 
Bluecoats, Duke was on the extreme 
left of Wash Morgan’s line, with the 
mounted reserve. Company A formed 
this reserve and had been reinforced 
by the elite twenty-five man Advance 
Guard contingent. As the new firefight 
exploded at Blackmore’s Farm, Duke 
now led this force rapidly east, into 
the high corn and through the woods 
beyond. Masked by the foliage, Duke 
quickly gained the right flank of John- 
son’s new position, where he dismount- 
ed his men, formed them into line, then 
sent them charging toward the enemy 
flank. When at point-blank range, they 
poured a scathing enfilade fire into 
the astonished Federals. Duke writes, 
“_..the enemy instantly broke again, 
and this time made, at full speed, for 
the road, and went off in full retreat.” 
Johnson reports with palpable disdain; 
“T tried to get them to stand at several 
points.... Finally, seeing that I could 
get them to fight no longer, I ordered a 
retreat, and marched to the rear about 3 
miles...” Colonel Stewart claims the 5" 
Kentucky became “panic stricken” again 
and precipitated the rout. Stewart de- 
scribes his men as fighting hard to cover 
the retrograde movement. This was 
probably true, but Gano’s small com- 
mand alone remained mounted at this 
time and thus was the only force at the 


front immediately available to press the | 


swiftly retreating Bluecoats. The major- 
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ity of Morgan’s command was on foot, 
their horses far in the rear, so all they 
could do was tag along behind Gano, 
sweeping-up enemy stragglers whose 
horses had been killed or disabled.** 

After withdrawing about three 
miles, Johnson halted the retreat along 
a ridgeline at a place called Cross Lanes 
and took up another defensive posi- 
tion. The importance of Cross Lanes 
was that a good road ran south from 
the Hartsville Road at this point for a 
couple miles, where it joined the Cairo 
road, which then led to the Cumberland 
River ford, and salvation. When Stewart 
rode in with his command, Johnson 
remarked to him: “Your men have acted 
nobly in this fight, but the Kentuck- 
ians have disgraced me and my state. I 
believe I will send in a white flag, asking 
permission to bury my dead.” Stewart 
thought this a good idea because it 
would buy time to get the men back in 
order and to fortify what he believed to 
be “the best position we had occupied.” 
While Johnson parleyed, Stewart's men 
tore down a fence and used the wood 
to form barricades on the left and right 
of his line of battle along the ridgeline. 
The Indianan was determined to make 
his “best effort” of the day along this 
ridgeline. An ammunition check indi- 
cated an average of seven carbine loads 
remaining to his horse soldiers.” 

While the parley was in progress, 
the 2"? Kentucky horse-holders ar- 
rived at the front with the animals. The 
brigade was now remounted and then 
formed in a parallel line of three col- 
umns of four, ranged at equal intervals 
across the front of Johnson’s position. 
On the right flank, Duke personally led 
companies A, B, and E, plus the Ad- 
vance Guard, in all about 225 men. On 
the left, Wash Morgan commanded five 
companies, and Gano and the remain- 
ing companies were formed in the cen- 
ter under Colonel Morgan’s personal 
command. The parley did not end the 
fighting. Morgan rejected the request 
to allow Johnson to bury his dead, as- 
suring the hassled Union Kentuckian 
that he would properly inter them and 
that the wounded would be tended to 
kindly. Morgan then demanded the 
unconditional surrender of Johnson’s 
entire force, but softened this ultima- 
tum by offering to immediately parole 
all officers and men. Johnson rejected 
the offer, remarking inexplicably that, 
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“catching comes before hanging.” The 
parley over, he rode back to his brigade 
and advised his officers that, “We need 
to get out of here.” Rapidly (to Stewart’s 


apparent disgust) the Yankees aban- | 


doned the Cross Lanes position and 
marched swiftly south down the lane 
toward the Cumberland River. 

It appears John Hunt Morgan 
wrongly guessed that at least some of 
the Federal cavalry would continue to 
retreat east along the Hartsville pike, 
so he ordered his contingent and Ma- 
jor Morgan’s to pursue the enemy in 
the that direction. On the right flank 
though, Duke could see the enemy 
retreating swiftly southward along the 
lane and promptly took up the pursuit 
with his command. At first the Con- 
federates had to move over difficult 
ground, while the Federals were retreat- 
ing rapidly along a good road and thus 
gained a head start of over a mile. Duke 
pressed the chase. He reports that his 
“|... three companies were formed in 
parallel columns of fours, with full in- 
tervals between them, and the advance- 
guard thrown out as skirmishers in 
front.” In this deployment, a “full inter- 
val” equaled the distance necessary for 
the companies to form from their col- 
umns into a contiguous three-company 


battle line. When Duke’s Rebels reached | 
the place where Cross Lane struck 
the Cairo Road, they encountered a 
roadblock defended by a Federal rear 
guard composed of elements from all | 
Johnson’s battalions. Duke immedi- 
ately formed his men in line of battle 
and charged, but the Bluecoats stood 
firm, opened a lively fire and repulsed 
the Rebel horsemen. The Yankees then 
mounted-up and resumed their retreat 
while Duke reformed his command and 
again took up the pursuit. * 

A couple miles farther along, Duke’s 
advance guard again encountered ele- 
ments of Johnson’s command drawn- 
up for battle astride the Cairo road. 
The Yankees were posted on the reverse 
slope of a long smooth hill covered with 
Bluegrass pasture. Johnson had taken 
position on the south side of the hill, 
about forty yards down from its crest, 
out of sight. The line was deployed dis- 
mounted with both flanks drawn back 
(refused) to avoid being outflanked. 
The blue line was therefore “V’ shaped, 
with the apex thrust forward to about 
forty yards from the military crest of | 
the hill. The troopers were standing be- 
hind their horses, using the equines as | 
breastworks. Stewart claims the 2" In- 
diana was the only unit defending this 
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position, but the reports of the other 
officers indicate there were men from 
every regiment manning the line. * 
Duke must have wondered what had 
become of the remainder of Morgan’s 
command, but decided to attack imme- 
diately without awaiting reinforcement. 
He dismounted approximately 150 men 
on the north side of the hill and posi- 
tioned his line of battle so that when it 
crested the ridge, the center would face 
the apex of the Federal “V” formation. 
Once formed, the Rebels marched over 
the ridge crest to meet a severe fire, 
which, according to Stewart, staggered 
them. Duke’s men may have recoiled, 
but soon returned to the hillcrest, 
where they opened fire, their musketry 
enfilading the apex of the Bluecoat 
line. Although the Union troopers at 
and near the apex returned fire, those 
ranged along the refused wings could 
not easily bring their weapons to bear.” 
After a short but sharp fight, the 
Yankee line came unraveled. What oc- 
curred next is difficult to dissect from 
the reports of the Federal officers. 
Stewart writes that long before the fire- 
fight began “...the 5'* Kentucky came 
dashing through in a style of confusion 


| more complete than the flight of buffa- 


loes, if possible disgracing their former 


John Hunt Morgan enters a Kentucky 
town during an earlier raid. 
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inglorious conduct.” Stewart indicates 
Wynkoop’s men also fled. Wynkoop 
claims his line stood, but was soon 
outflanked by a rebel column moving 
around his right. Johnson complains 
succinctly: “my line of battle broke and 
the men fled in every direction.... See- 
ing Lieutenant Colonel Stewart and 
Major Winfrey I asked if they thought 
it possible for them to rally their men, 
and they replied that they could not, 
and that a surrender of the few left was 
all that could be done.” Contradict- 
ing Johnson, Stewart says that at the 
time Wynkoop’s men ran off, General 
Johnson rode up to him and “asked 
what he should do.” Stewart was in no 
mood to mince words. Pointing to a 
mob of men galloping to the rear in 
confusion, he remarked, “No officer 
could command those damn cowards.” 
Johnson responded that he had decided 
to surrender, and asked Stewart for a 
white handkerchief, which the Hoosier 
refused to provide. Johnson then or- 
dered a 2™ Indiana bugler to sound the 
“Parley,” but was advised that this bugle 
call was unknown to him. Somewhere, 
Johnson finally got hold of a white rag 
and started it through the lines. This 
was the last straw for the fuming Stew- 
art. He promptly rode out in front of 
his remaining men, told them they were 
about to be surrendered, then bellowed, 
“Indianians never surrender. Follow 
me!” After the 2" Indiana rode away, 
Johnson claims he held off the Rebels 
for a few more minutes to cover the 
withdrawal of the others, then surren- 
dered along with a few officers, includ- 
ing Major Winfrey, and about thirty 
troopers.™ 

A hard day for the Union cavalry in 
the Western Theatre was finally near- 
ing its end. While Johnson and his 
contingent marched into captivity, his 
remaining forces crossed the Cumber- 
land River in two separated bodies, and 
then headed for the safety of Nashville. 
Colonel Wynkoop’s command arrived 
there at two in the morning of the 22 
August. Stewart marched in at around 
10:00 a.m.*° 

Though the true casualty figures 
will never be known, General Johnson’s 
mixed active corps seems to have lost 
64 killed, one hundred wounded and 
around two hundred captured or miss- 
ing. The Union casualty report men- 
tions that many of the missing may 


have been killed or wounded. At least 
two hundred hundred horses fell before 
the Rebel fire. No doubt many more 
wounded animals were later put down. 
Johnson and other Federal officers at- 
tempted to downplay the extent of 
Johnson’s defeat, but Buell’s opinion 
was that; “The disaster is most unfortu- 
nate as it costs us the services of a valu- 
able officer and a large part of the small 
cavalry force I have.”** 

The Confederates admit a loss of 
seven killed, eighteen wounded, and 
five missing in the fight. Civil War casu- 
alty figures are often understated, and it 
is probable that figure should be higher; 
However, Morgan’s man were armed 
with long-range firearms and could en- 
gage effectively at ranges where the ef- 
fects of Federal fire would be minimal. 
Further, firing off the back of a horse 
naturally results in reduced accuracy.” 

The fighting along the Hartsville 
road confirms the superiority of the 
training, tactics, and weapons employed 
by Morgan’s Brigade in the broken, 
fenced in and cut-up terrain over which 
the battle was fought. This superior- 
ity cannot be attributed entirely to 
the fact that most of the Confederates 
fought on foot and were armed with 
rifled-muskets. The first reports Buell 
received suggest Johnson had been op- 


posed by “...well disciplined infantry...” | 


So discipline was a factor. Nevertheless, 
mounted action was decisive. In the 
first encounter, Gano’s pistol and shot- 
gun armed horsemen delivered several 
successful mounted charges in the tra- 
ditional style of Texas cavalry. One of 
these charges contributed to the rout 
of Johnson’s left flank, and it was this 
event that rendered Johnson’s first line 
untenable and forced the precipitate 
retreat of his men to Blackmore’s Farm. 
The flank attack on the Blackmore 
Farm line can also be attributed to 
judicious use of mounted troops. In 
a small but significant way, the tactics 
used by the Confederates in this fight 
mirrors tactics developed in 1864 on 
the Virginia front by the Cavalry Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac. In both 
Morgan’s and Sheridan’s tactics we see 
the successful use of a combination of 
shock and fire attacks. On a much larg- 
er scale, Sheridan and his officers devel- 
oped tactics that featured dismounted 
battalions to engage the enemy with 
fire, supported by “saber battalions” 


held in waiting until the auspicious mo- 
ment when a saber charge would break 
the enemy. 

Though Johnson’s “mixed active 
corps” sustained a severe whipping in 
the Hartsville road fighting, Basil Duke 
attributes the defeat not to the fight- 
ing qualities of the Union soldiers, but 
to the faulty tactics employed by their 
officers. As for the troopers, every unit 
of Johnson’s command sustained close 
to, or in excess of, 30% casualties in the 
fight; a percentage that far exceeds the 
typical loss sustained by armies in most 
large battle of the war. Nevertheless, 
the northern press castigated the Blue- 
coat, and the action became known as 
“The Hartsville Races.” However, of the 
performance of the rank and file, Duke 
writes; “A great deal of censure was 
cast at the time on these men. Nothing 
could be more unjust.... They attacked 
with spirit and without hesitation, and 
were unable to close with us on account 
of their heavy loss in men and horses. 
They returned two or three times to 
the attack until they found their efforts 
unavailing. They could not use their 
sabers, and they found their breech- 
loading carbines only encumbrances. 
They may have shown trepidation and 
panic toward the last, but to an enemy 
(while they were evidently trying to get 
away) they appeared resolute although 
dispirited.” Duke is more critical of 
Johnson’s performance; “His attack was 
made promptly and in splendid style, 
his dispositions throughout the first 
fight were good, and he exhibited fine 
personal courage and energy.” Then 
he hits the nail on the head—“he was 
evidently a fine officer, but seemed not 
to comprehend the ‘new style of cavalry 
(tactics)’ at all.*” 
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IN THE SHADOW OF 


Passmore Williamson and the Rescue 


As the nation inched closer to 1861, 
the tenuous compromises between 
those determined to maintain slavery 
and those equally determined to end it 
were slowly, irrevocably falling apart. 

The strong rhetoric on both sides 
did nothing to sway public opinion. 
But what did ultimately have a power- 
ful effect were the individual human 
stories of men, women and children in 
bondage who had no control over their 
lives and who would often go to desper- 
ate lengths to be free. 

The story of the rescue of Jane 
Johnson in Philadelphia and its 
aftermath caught the imagination 
of the public across the nation 
and served as one more dra~- §) 
matic nail in slavery’s coffin. It 
also brought to the fore several 
important issues that resonate 
in our own time—specifically, 
states’ rights versus federal au- 
thority, the use and misuse of 
the writ of habeas corpus, and 
civil disobedience. 

Like the nation, Philadelphia 
before the Civil War was torn 
over the issue of slavery. Like the 
nation, the city was in the hands of 
the Democratic Party. The President, 
Franklin Pierce, was a Democrat, 
Congress was dominated by the 
Democratic Party. And Pennsylvania 
followed suit. The Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture and Philadelphia’s municipal gov- | 
ernment were controlled by Democrats. | 
To be a Democrat then was to be pro- 
southern, to condone slavery if not out- 
right support it. On the second floor | 
of Independence Hall—where the 
nation’s constitution was hammered 
out—was the federal courtroom where 
slave hunters could bring alleged run- 
aways and win legal permission to take 
them back south. 

Philadelphia was just above the 
Mason-Dixon line—that invisible | 


“2 


boundary between North and South. It 
was within a day or so walking distance 
from Maryland, a slave state. The 
city’s ties to the South were extensive. 
Its huge textile mills needed the cotton 
that plantation owners grew. At the 
same time those plantation owners were 
indebted to the city’s banks. For their 
part, Philadelphia manufacturers found 


Passmore Williamson. 
Arwood 


Courtesy Shirley 


a ready market for their machinery 
and machined goods in the South. The 
city’s growing transportation system— 
railroads, canals and turnpikes—moved 
those goods. The city also looked to the 
South for its culture, its social life and 


standards, mimicking the customs and | 


practices of the South. As a local jour- 
nalist stated: “Everything Southern was 
exalted and worshipped.” 

New York City was just as am- 
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bivalent about blacks and just as pro- 
southern. Its financial institutions also 
supported southern planters. Abraham 
Lincoln would lose New York City’s 
vote by 2-to-1 margins in both the elec- 
tion of 1860 and during the Civil War 
in 1864. Blacks were unwelcome in 
New York. 

They were even more unwelcome in 
Philadelphia. As William Brown Wells, a 
slave who had gained his freedom, said 
of Philadelphia: “Colorphobia is more 
rampant here than in the pro-slavery, 
negro-hating city of New York.” 
Frederick Douglass declared that 
Philadelphia “has its white schools 
and its colored schools, its white 
churches and its colored church- 
es, its white Christianity and its 

colored Christianity.... The line 
is everywhere tightly drawn 
between them.” Everything in 
the city, Douglass added, “is 
mean, contemptible and bar- 
barous.” An English Quaker 
who visited the city declared: 
“There is probably no city in 
the known world where dislike, 
amounting to hatred of the co- 
loured population, prevails more 
than in the city of brotherly love.” So 
ironically, two major cities of the North 
were pro-southern and pro-slavery. 

In spite of Philadelphia’s hostile at- 
mosphere, blacks flocked to the city. Its 
proximity to Maryland made it a haven 
for escaped slaves and it was a major 
hub of the Underground Railroad. 
Another reason was that Pennsylvania 
was considered a free state, but that was 
true in name only. 

Pennsylvania had passed what was 
| called a gradual emancipation act in 
| 1780. Asa result, for example, there was 
no longer a single slave in Philadelphia 
by 1820, and the number of blacks 
in the city had risen from a mere two 
| hundred at the start of the American 
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Revolution to seven thousand by that 
year. By the 1850 census, the black pop- 
ulation stood at twenty thousand men, 
women, and children, an outstanding 
growth. At the same time, however, the 
city’s total population stood at more 
than 400,000 citizens, bolstered in large 
part by a huge influx of immigrants, 
many of them from Ireland. 
Meanwhile, the threat of slave in- 
surrections made southerners paranoid. 
There were a number of uprisings in 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the plot in Charleston, South 
Carolina, led by the free black 
Denmark Vesey in 1822, for one; 
the Nat Turner insurrection in 
Virginia in 1831 for another. At 
one point in the early 1830s, a 
rumor spread that the legis- 
latures of both Virginia and 
Maryland were going to enact 
laws to expel free blacks from 
their states—and that those 
free blacks would flood ad- 
joining states like Pennsylvania 
with, what the rumor said, was 
“an influx of ignorant, indolent 
and depraved population.” Then 
there was a local election in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, whose out- 
come was decided, it was believed, by 
a slim margin of votes cast by black 
voters—and black voters, it was feared, 
might hold the winning margin in oth- 
er, future local elections as well. Those 
fears prompted Pennsylvania legislators 
in 1838 to rewrite the state constitu- 
tions’ qualification for voting. Before, 


all free men—black and white—were | 


eligible to vote if they met certain prop- 
erty requirements. Under the revised 
state constitution the term “freeman” 


specifically applied only to whites. | 


Only they could cast a ballot. In one 
sudden stroke, blacks were completely 
disenfranchised. So while Pennsylvania 
was technically a free state, it was not 


what we would now call “user friendly.” 

By the 1850s, Philadelphia was 
thriving, in the midst of the industrial 
revolution that was sweeping the na- 
tion. But the competition between 
newly-arrived Irish Catholics and 
the blacks of the city led to a series 
of riots, one so serious that the state 
militia had to be called out. However 


Jane Johnson. 
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Philadelphians felt about blacks of the 
city, they were by Pennsylvania law free. 
Furthermore, by Pennsylvania law, once 
a slave set foot on Pennsylvania soil, 
he/she was automatically free. This put 
| the law of Pennsylvania in direct con- 
flict with the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, 
| which mandated that any escaped slave, 

whether in a free state of not, could 

be recaptured and sent back to his/her 
| owner. 


This, then, was the social and po- 
litical environment in which Jane 
Johnson’s rescue took place. In the 
afternoon of July 18, 1855, William Still 
—the clerk of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society—received a hastily 
scrawled note that a slave woman—her 
name was Jane Johnson—and her two 
children needed help. They were be- 
ing taken aboard a ferryboat enroute to 
New York City, where their slave master 
intended to take them aboard a ship 
bound for Nicaragua. Still rushed to 

the office of Passmore Williamson, 
his colleague at the Anti-Slavery 
Society. The two of them raced to 
the wharf where the ferryboat 
was making steam to leave. 
Over the impassioned objec- 
tions of Jane Johnson’s slave 
master, Williamson persuaded 
her to leave the ferryboat with 
her children. A group of black 
stevedores spirited them away, 
hustling them into a hack. 
The slave master—his name 
was John Hill Wheeler—was 
beside himself. He immediately 
sought out a federal judge whom 
he knew, John Kintzing Kane. Kane 
issue a write of habeas corpus against 
Williamson, in an attempt to compel 
him to bring Jane Johnson into his 
courtroom, where Williamson would be 
forced to return her and her children to 


_ Wheeler. But Williamson replied that 


he had no idea where she was. Enraged, 
the judge cited him for contempt and 
had him imprisoned. 

Williamson’s incarceration drew 
increasing national attention to the is- 
sue of slavery, to a state’s rights versus 
the federal government, and to the very 
critical issue of habeas corpus, an issue 
that has particular resonance today as 
a result of the controversy surrounding 
the prisoners held at Guantanamo Bay. 
Habeas corpus was intended to be used 
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to ensure that a person who is arrested 
has the right to come before a judge 
and present evidence in his/her defense. 
Its purpose was to prevent an individ- 
ual from being railroaded into jail. But 
in the case of Passmore Williamson, it 
was used in the exact opposite way—to 
imprison him. 

The five major characters in the 
story of Jane Johnson’s rescue illumi- 
nate individually the very forces that 
were tearing apart the nation’s heart 
and soul. 

First of all, there was Jane Johnson. 
Jane came to Philadelphia, under her 
master’s thumb, with two small chil- 
dren. She was in a city she didn’t know, 
strangers all around her, being taken to 
a country whose language she didn’t 
speak. Yet she had all along planned 
to escape, believing she would have 
the opportunity once she reached New 
York. She had fashioned a disguise that 
was hidden in her trunk. But she was 
impatient to be free, so eager that she 
took a daring gamble and entrusted her 
future to strangers. 

Jane was never certain about her 
age, where she had been born, or in- 
deed about the ages of her two sons— 
Daniel, who was about 10 or 11, and 


Isiah, about 8 or 9. She had not seen a | 


third son for nearly two years and, she 
said, she “never expected to see him 
again.” She, Daniel, and Isiah had been 
sold around New Year’s Day of 1854 to 
Wheeler. Her third son, who was ap- 
parently the youngest of her children, 
had not been sold with them. 

Seeing her for the first time on 
the ferryboat, William Still described 


Jane as “tall and well formed” with a | 


“high and large forehead” and “genteel 
manners.” He said she “seems to pos- 
sess naturally, uncommon good sense, 
though of course she had never been 
allowed to read.” 

Black activist William Copper Nell 
described Jane as “a woman who can 
take care of herself.” 

A reporter for the National Anti- 
Slavery standard described Jane being 
“a fine specimen of the best class of 
Virginia housemaids, with a certain la- 
dylike air, propriety of language and ti- 
midity of manner that prepossesses the 


audience in her favour.” The reporter | 


made a point of saying that she was 


4 


and ‘colored ladies’ as though ladies and 
gentlemen had been her associates all 
her lifetime.” 

What nobody who first came into 
contact with Jane could realize is that, 
in addition to her desire to be free and 
the bravery she displayed, she would 
also not forget the men who had helped 
her to freedom. In a dramatic court- 
room scene, she would jeopardize her 
own, newly acquired freedom to help 
them. 

Jane Johnson’s master was no or- 
dinary slave owner. Wheeler was the 
United States Resident Minister to 
Nicaragua. A former personal assistant 
to President Franklin Pierce, he had, in 
fact, dined at the White House the day 
before he brought Jane and her children 
to Philadelphia. 

Wheeler was a North Carolinian, 
a plantation owner who had moved 
to Washington. He shared with the 
President an antipathy for anti-slavery 
advocates, and, like Pierce, worried that 
abolitionists were a threat to the Union. 
Pierce’s reaction to the recapture of the 
slave Anthony Burns in Boston typified 


fe 


“very polite in her manner and spoke of | = 


‘colored gentlemen, ‘white gentlemen, | 
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their antagonism to what Pierce called 
“slavery reformers.” Pierce ordered 
a cavalry attachment and a marine 
squadron to Boston to escort Burns 
to a federal revenue cutter so that he 
could be safely returned to his master 
in Virginia. Wheeler noted in a diary 
he kept that Pierce afterward remarked 
that “the only fear [abolitionists] had 
was of lead and steel.” 

Wheeler had many political con- 
tacts in Washington, not only members 
of Pierce’s cabinet, such as Secretary 
of War Jefferson Davis, but also other 
highly placed persons within the gov- 
ernment. He was on familiar terms, as 
well, with many of the leading citizens 
of Philadelphia. His wife, Ellen, was 
the daughter of Thomas Sully, the most 
noted portrait painter in the nation. 
Wheeler had stopped briefly at Sully’s 
home in Philadelphia with Jane and her 
two children on their way to the ferry- 
boat landing. 

A friendly contemporary biogra- 
pher conceded that Wheeler did not 
look imposing in his appearance. But 
those who knew him spoke of his being 


friendly, gregarious, a faithful husband, 
a devoted father, a “quiet, unassuming 
gentleman.” Wheeler was well schooled 
in Greek, Roman, English and French 
history. He maintained a library of 
more than twelve hundred volumes, 
and he himself was considered the pre- 
mier author of North Carolina history. 
Abolitionists pictured him as the devil 
incarnate, but those who knew him 
spoke of his “warm heart, his classic 
wit, and mirth-creating humor.” 
Passmore Williamson thought of 
Wheeler as a being a “little old man.” 
In truth, Wheeler was below average 
height and although he was a month 
shy of his forty-ninth birthday, he 
looked frail because of a serious case of 
cholera he had suffered on a recent voy- 


age from Nicaragua. His portrait shows | 


a grim set to his mouth, a furrowed 
brow, and hair and moustache streaked 
with gray—all of which make him ap- 
pear older. 


Wheeler was called “colonel,” but | 


there is no indication that he had ever 


engaged in military activity. Members | 


of his family, however, had raised a 


volunteer company in 1831 to take 
part in suppressing the Nat Turner 
rebellion across the North Carolina 
border in Virginia. Frederick Douglass’ 
Newspaper speculated that Wheeler 
might have attained the title “colonel” 
“by establishing a line of stage [coach- 
es], running a steamboat, or by some 
other of the thousand and one ways in 
which that honored title is acquired in 
our democratic land.” 

Both friends in Washington and 
his father-in-law Thomas Sully had 
warned Wheeler that to travel through 
Philadelphia with slaves was risky. They 
reminded him that George Washington 
had lost two slaves when in the city. 
But Wheeler was convinced that Jane 
would never leave him. 

William Still—the man who first 
received Jane Johnson’s urgent plea for 
help—was the clerk of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society. The society, 
he said, was synonymous with the 
Underground Railroad. In one three- 
year period in the 1850s, it would help 
nearly five hundred runaways gain their 
freedom. 


Still’s modest title, clerk, belied 
his role in abolitionist circles. He was 
chairman of the Acting Committee 
of the society’s General Vigilance 
Committee—a four-man panel charged 
with providing food, shelter and trans- 
portation north on the Underground 
Railroad. Still’s own home was a sanc- 
tuary, a way station on the railroad for 
escapees. 

A journalist would describe Still as 
being “somewhat tall, neat in figure and 
person,’ with, the journalist added, “a 
smiling face.” But the reporter failed to 
note just how unusual a black man Still 
was. He was one of the few in the city 
of Philadelphia who not only worked 
intimately with white abolitionists but 


| also counted two of them among his 


closest friends. Most blacks—whether 
free or an escapee—were wary of 
whites. 

Still himself was born free, the 
youngest of eighteen children of former 
slaves. His father, a Maryland slave, had 
been able to purchase his freedom and 
settled in New Jersey, but it took his 
mother two attempts to finally get away 
and join him. She took with her two 
young girls. Two boys had to be left be- 
hind on the second, successful attempt. 

One day, in 1852, an old white- 
haired black man named Peter 
Friedman, who had purchased his free- 
dom in Alabama, walked into the Anti- 
Slavery Society’s office. He was looking 
for members of his family whom he 
heard were now living in Philadelphia. 
As Friedman recounted his story, relat- 
ing how his mother had fled Maryland 
with two sisters, William Still suddenly 
realized that Friedman was one of 
the two brothers he had never met— 
the ones that his mother had to leave 
behind when she fled Maryland. The 
epiphany of finally being face-to-face 
with his long-lost brother committed 
Still to an urgent task. “All over this 
wide and extended country,” he said, 
“thousands of mothers and children, 
separated by slavery, were in a similar 
way living without the slightest knowl- 
edge of each other’s whereabouts.” 


In this artist’s impression, Passmore 
Williamson fends off John Hill Wheeler 
as Jane Johnson looks on. William Still 
is leading the children down the steps 
of the Washington’s hurricane deck. 
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Federal Judge John Kintzing Kane. 


From then on, Still took it upon him- 
self to keep a list of the fleeing slaves 
who passed through the Anti-Slavery 
Society’s office, recording not only their 
names and where they were from, but 
also the stories of their escape and the 
names of family members left behind 
—husbands, wives, mothers, fathers, 
brothers, sisters, who might someday 
escape, too, and want to locate their kin. 

The detailed records that Still kept 
of the runaways was proof of his com- 
plicity in aiding escaped slaves and that 
put him in direct violation of the con- 
troversial Fugitive Slave Act. It was not 
only against the law to help runaways, 
but it was also against the law to refuse 
to help slave catchers who roamed free 
states looking for slaves. Still’s chron- 
icle was eventually published after the 
Civil War and enjoyed a modest sale. It 
was then “discovered” during the Civil 
Rights Movement in the 1960s and has 
become an important historical record. 

Still’s colleague and close friend, 
Passmore Williamson, was in his early 
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thirties, just a few months younger than | 


Still. He did not look like a radical abo- 
litionist. In fact, he appeared almost 
benign. An observer described him as 
a good specimen of the class sometimes 
called “genteel Quakers.” 

Quite the contrary, Passmore was 
militant in his commitment to the abo- 
lition of slavery. He was secretary of 
the Acting Committee of the General 
Vigilance Committee, the only white on 


the committee headed by Still. He was | 


one of a handful of white abolition- 
ists in Philadelphia who were activists 


who involved themselves not just in the 
words of the abolitionist cause, but in 
deeds as well. There were sharp divi- 
sions among Quakers about what was 
the appropriate response to slavery 
ranging from silence to active militant 
opposition. 

At the age of twenty in 1842, 
Passmore began attending abolition- 
ist rallies and demonstrations. As he 
explained it, “there was so much dis- 
cussion of the paramount question 
of the day that naturally my youthful 
interest was aroused.” Philadelphia at 
the time was being rocked by a serious 
rash of race riots. Moreover, Passmore 
matured at a time when the South stiff- 
ened its resistance to abolitionism. 

In 1848, six years after his decision 
to become involved in that “paramount 
question of the day,” Passmore was 
elected secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. Up until then, he 
had been a practicing Quaker, but his 
participation in the Abolition Society 
—his new role in its work—prompted 
him to quit attending religious meet- 
ings. Passmore would later say, “They 
either put me out or I threw them over- 
board. I don’t know which.” 

After passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Act in 1850, Passmore became increas- 
ingly critical of the Abolition Society, 


critical of what Lucretia Mott called | 


“halfway abolitionists.” Dissatisfied, 
Mott and her husband James, among 
others, became founding members of 
the society’s radical counterpart, the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, and 
unlike the Abolition Society—an all- 
white organization—the new society 
welcomed blacks into its ranks. That 
was an acknowledgment of the criti- 


cal but little publicized role that blacks | 


were playing in the Underground 
Railroad. Passmore soon joined this 
new, more activist society. 

By profession, Passmore was a scriv- 
ener and conveyancer—handling land 
deeds, estates and property transfers, a 
burgeoning business in Industrial Age 
Philadelphia. Although no longer a 
practicing Quaker, he nevertheless lived 
by the strict moral code he had been 
brought up in, a reflection of Quaker 
values; for one thing, he would never 
lie. 

That principle would be at the root 
of his trouble with the federal govern- 
ment and result in his imprisonment 
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at the notorious Philadelphia County 
Prison, Moyamensing, home to mur- 
derers, thieves, and other felons. 

It was Passmore’s incarceration 
that sparked an outrage in the North 
and became a cause celebre in the 
fight against slavery. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of sympathizers visited him 
in his cell—among them outstanding 
black abolitionists, including Frederick 
Douglass, William Cooper Nell, and 
Harriet Tubman. His imprisonment 
proved to be a boon for the abolition- 
ist cause. The longer he stayed in 
Moyamensing, the more abolitionists 
could reap in anti-slavery propaganda. 
Passmore even arranged to have his 
photograph taken in his cell—copies 
were sold as a souvenir of his martyr- 
dom. 

There was always the opportunity 
for Passmore to seek a legal way out 
of jail—if he lied and pretended that 
he knew where Jane Johnson was and 
that he could produce her in court. 
But Passmore refused. And the judge 
who imprisoned him refused to ac- 
knowledge that he had wrongfully cited 
him for contempt. The two men were 
equally stubborn, and as the days of 
Passmore’s imprisonment turned to 


| weeks and the weeks into months, the 


two men remained at loggerheads. 
Passmore Williamson’s nemesis was 
United States District Court Judge John 
Kintzing Kane. Kane readily admitted 
to being a strict constitutionalist and 
that it was his duty to enforce the law 
as he saw it. Ironically, he ruled that 
the Fugitive Slave Act did not apply in 
Williamson’s case: Jane was not tech- 
nically a fugitive. Kane reasoned that 
Williamson had kidnapped her. Since 


University of North Carolina 


Slave master john Hill Wheeler. 


he couldn’t use that law as a reason 
to imprison Williamson, he issued a 
writ of habeas corpus, in an attempt 
to force Williamson to produce “the 
body” of Jane Johnson in court. Since 
Williamson did not know where she 
was and couldn’t produce her, the judge 
cited him for contempt. 

A neighbor who knew Kane spoke 
of the judge as being “genial and gra- 
cious in his manners.” But at the same 
time, the neighbor noted that the judge 
“was ambitious and I fear unscrupulous 
in defending doctrines that tended to 
gratify his ambition... [He] was a dema- 
gogue even on the bench.” 

Kane had handled several cases 
involving runaways. On a number of 
occasions, Passmore had appeared in 
his courtroom to lend his support to 
the escapees. In two particularly widely 
publicized incidents, Passmore had 
created an embarrassing situation for 
the judge. It made Kane hypersensi- 
tive to abolitionists, in general, and to 
Passmore, in particular. 

Kane complained that the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania over which 
he presided had suffered from what he 
termed “crimes of excitement, turbu- 
lence and force.” He labeled abolition- 
ists “fanatics of civil discord.” 

Ironically, two of those fanatics were 
sons of his. Both were abolitionists. 
One, Thomas, had the audacity to hide 
runaways under his father’s nose in the 
family home. The other, Robert, argued 
the case for an alleged runaway slave 
before his father, and, as a further em- 
barrassment, appeared in court before 
one of the judge’s colleagues in another. 
Kane even tried to have one of his sons 
imprisoned for his abolitionist activities 
but the local judge threw out the case, 
further embarrassing Kane. 

Kane had been active in Democratic 
politics since he was in his thirties. 
He was a strong supporter of Andrew 
Jackson and is credited with being 


instrumental in Jackson’s election to | 


the presidency. It was Jackson who ap- 
pointed Kane to a board adjudicating 
claims against the French. It was then 
he first met and befriended John Hill 
Wheeler, who was clerk of the board. 
Kane’s behavior in the Passmore 
Williamson case—his private confer- 
ring with Wheeler on several occasions, 
for example—went well beyond judicial 


propriety. His action in issuing a writ | 


of habeas corpus again Passmore drew 
widespread rebukes from lawyers both 
North and South. As that neighbor of 
his remarked, Kane “was without moral 
principle, it was easy to see that he 
[lacked] truth and sincerity.” 

The case became a question of who 
would give in first: Kane or Passmore. 

Meanwhile, the black stevedores 
and William Still were brought to trial 
for their part in Jane Johnson’s rescue. 
In a dramatic scene, Jane, who had 
been living safely in Boston, returned 
to Philadelphia. She appeared as a sur- 


Passmore Williamson in later life. 


prise witness to testify on their behalf. 
She had not been kidnapped, she said; 
she had wanted to be free. It was an 
amazing act of bravery. A confronta- 
tion was narrowly averted as federal 
marshals tried to seize her. Lucretia 
Mott and her fellow abolitionists, who 
had accompanied Jane to the court- 
room, spirited her away before the mar- 


| shals could act. Still and the stevedores 


were acquitted the next day. 

The case against Passmore dragged 
on for months with neither he nor 
Kane willing to budge. And although 
Passmore was allowed an unusual 
amount of freedom in Moyamensing, 
he still suffered badly from the damp- 
ness and cold. When friends petitioned 
Kane to have Passmore moved to an- 


other, warmer cell, Passmore refused. 


He would accept no favors from Judge 
Kane. 

The drama finally played out with 
a complex legal compromise that took 


ollection 


authors’ 


weeks to work out. By that time, Kane | 
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had come under so much virulent criti- 
cism that he was eager for the case to be 
resolved. Passmore was finally released, 
on November 3, 1855. He had spent 
-one hundred days in prison. 

In the months that Passmore was in 
prison, there was a continuing debate in 
the newspapers—pro- and anti-slavery 
—about the issue of states’rights versus 
the federal authority. Southerners were 
always quick to invoke states’ rights 
when it suited them, as they did in ev- 
ery compromise about slavery that led 
up to the Civil War. But in the case of 
Passmore Williamson, as in many simi- 
lar cases, they supported the federal 
government and ignored the rights of 
the states. Sometimes supporting states’ 
rights, sometimes the supremacy of the 
federal government, their only con- 
sistency lay in their fervent defense of 
slavery. 

Northerners who had been passive 
and indifferent were profoundly moved 
by the story of Jane Johnson—a woman 
who risked everything to be free and 


| then risked that freedom to help the 
| men who had helped her. There were 


other dramatic stories as well: William 
“Box” Brown who had himself shipped 
from Richmond to Philadelphia in a 
crate; Margaret Garner, a runaway who 


| was recaptured and killed her infant 


daughter rather than have her child 
grow up as a slave; the case of Solomon 


| Northup, a free black who was shang- 


haied into slavery and spent eleven 
years in brutal captivity. All these sto- 
ries and others put a personal face on 
the moral abstraction of slavery. These 
human stories were much more com- 


| pelling to the average American than 


abstract issues of law. 
The rescue of Jane Johnson made 
heroes of two unlikely people—a slave 


| who was willing to risk everything to 


help those who had helped her and a 
man who was willing to defy the law 
and face prison in order to help a slave 
achieve freedom. 


| * This article is based on the book, “IN 


THE SHADOW OF THE CIVIL WAR: 


| Passmore Williamson and the Rescue 


of Jane Johnson” by the authors and 
published by the University of South 
Carolina Press in 2007. 

This article is based primarily on the 
following sources: 

Case of Passmore (continued in page 95) 


ROLL CALL TO DESTINY 
The Soldier’s Eye View of Civil 
War Battles 
By Brent Nosworthy (New York: Basic 
Books, 2008. Pp. viii + 342, illustrations, 
maps, notes, bibliography, index. $27.95. 

ISBN: 978-07867-1747-7) 


Independent scholar Brent Noswor- 
thy has challenged how historians view 
the Western way of war in his three 
highly regarded books—The Anatomy 
of Victory: Battle Tactics, 1689-1763 
(1990), With Musket, Sword and Can- 
non: Battle Tactics of Napoleon and His 
Enemies (1996), and The Bloody Cru- 
cible of Courage: Fighting Methods and 
Experience of the Civil War (2003). In 
writing the latter title, Nosworthy had 
to disregard many anecdotes gleaned 
from reliable veterans’ memoirs and 
regimental histories to keep the manu- 
script at a reasonable length. Con- 
vinced those sources contain valuable 
lessons on how the Civil War was actu- 
ally fought, Nosworthy has tapped them 
for a second book on that conflict. 

Roll Call to Destiny: The Soldier’s Eye 
View of Civil War Battles attempts to 
illustrate the different kind of tactical 
situations that confronted Billy Yank 
and Johnny Reb by exploring small- 
unit action. In many cases, Nosworthy 
confines his focus to the battalion or 
battery level. A few times, he deals with 
brigades or a whole division, but the 
discussion never loses its intimate fla- 
vor. 

Nosworthy whisks the reader to 
eight different battlefields to probe 
various forms of Civil War combat 
—First Bull Run, Fair Oaks, Freder- 
icksburg, Arkansas Post, Gettysburg’s 
East Cavalry Battlefield, Fort Sanders, 
Missionary Ridge, and the obscure Dar- 
bytown Road near Richmond, Virginia. 
He skillfully weaves narrative with 


analysis to question long-established 
verities, including the alleged accuracy 
of long-range fire by rifle muskets and 
the abandonment of the saber charge 
by Union and Confederate cavalry. He 
also demonstrates how veterans’ desire 
for glorification and their willingness 
to play with the facts to protect per- 
sonal or unit reputations hampers any 
attempt to understand the course of 
battle in America’s most closely studied 
conflict. 

At times, Nosworthy’s book reads 
like a collection of disconnected exer- 
cises demonstrating the art of historical 
rigor. He chimes in from time to time, 
however, with sidebars called “tactical 
observations” that provide a broader 
context and tie together his seemingly 
disparate chapters. Nosworthy pro- 
vides enough context to make this book 
accessible to most readers, but serious 
students of the Civil War will find Roll 
Call to Destiny a thought-provoking 
feast for the mind. 

—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


COUNTER-THRUST: 
From the Peninsula to Antietam. 
By Cooling, Benjamin Franklin. 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 2007. Pp. 354. $45.00, ISBN 
978-0-8032-1515-3). 


Veteran Civil War historian Benja- 
min Franklin Cooling has written the 
latest volume in the valuable “Great 
Campaigns of the Civil War” series. 
Counter-Thrust presents a sweeping 
interpretative narrative of several key 
months in the conflict. July to No- 
vember 1862 was a period of military, 
political, and diplomatic crises, and so 
within this larger context Cooling ana- 
lyzes the campaigns and battles while 
often bringing in the perspective of the 
common soldier. 
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The dominant figure—both on and 
at times offstage—is George B. McClel- 
lan. In these pages, McClellan comes 
off as deeply flawed but not unsympa- 
thetic figure. Cooling writes neither as 
critic nor defender but instead offers 
well considered, balanced judgments 
of the war’s most controversial army 
commander. His assessment of Lee 
and various generals on both sides is 
likewise fair-minded, sure-footed, and 
quite perceptive. He is especially good 
at showing how the often dysfunctional 
relationships among the Union’s top 
generals hamstrung John Pope. More- 
over, he treats Pope fairly without bash- 
ing McClellan—no small accomplish- 
ment. Not surprisingly, Cooling pays 
somewhat less attention to Confederate 
command relationships but certainly 
offers sound conclusions about the 
Army of Northern Virginia and its se- 
nior leadership—especially during the 
Second Bull Run and Antietam cam- 
paigns. 

For the most part, the battles are 
handled with the just the right amount 
of detail for general readers seeking 
a good overview that emphasizes the 
most important strategic and tactical 
decisions. Cooling thoroughly covers 
the army commanders, pays a good deal 
of attention to corps movements, and at 
times brings divisions and brigades into 
the story. He deserves special credit 
for presenting a military narrative that 
is at once lucid and perceptive without 
sacrificing the telling detail or quota- 
tion. The reader also gets a clear sense 
of what the army commanders were 
trying to accomplish, how their plans 
often went awry, and how they adjusted 
or failed to adjust to changing condi- 
tions on the ground. What the generals 
knew and when they knew it becomes 
a key to unraveling an often complex 
series of decisions. 

The University of Nebraska Press 
deserves credit for producing a useful 
series of books that occupy an impor- 
tant niche between the sweeping sur- 
veys of the war and the detailed studies 
of particular campaigns. Valuable for 
teachers as well as anyone who wants to 
read a solid but not overly long account 
of a campaign before visiting a battle- 
field, Cooling’s book has the added 
attraction of being a graceful narrative 
that nicely incorporates wider themes 


and distinct voices without losing sight 
of its main purpose. 

—George C. Rable 

University of Alabama 


TRENCH WARFARE UNDER 
GRANT & LEE: 
Field Fortifications in the 
Overland Campaign 
By Earl J. Hess (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 2001. Pp. 336, 
$39.95, ISBN 978-0-8078-3154-0). 


General Ulysses S. Grant’s relentless 
pursuit of General Robert E. Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia in the spring of 
1864 in the Overland Campaign pro- 
duced some of the fiercest and bloodi- 
est fighting in the American Civil War. 
Resulting in 64,000 Federal and 36,000 
Confederate casualties, the Overland 
Campaign was six weeks of continuous 
combat and witnessed the systematic 
development of trench warfare. In the 
second work of a three-volume set, Earl 
Hess’s Trench Warfare Under Grant & 
Lee examines the strategic and tactical 
development of trench warfare in the 
spring of 1864. 

Hess’s first volume, Field Armies and 
Fortifications in the Civil War: The East- 
ern Campaigns, 1861-1864 argues that 
field fortifications, albeit with varying 
degrees of sophistication, played a role 
in most of the war’s campaigns and 
battles since 1861. Building on conclu- 
sions offered in Field Armies and For- 
tifications in the Civil War and turning 
to the 1864 Overland Campaign, Hess 
argues that when Union and Confeder- 
ate soldiers began to dig in “there was 
no earth-shattering break from tradi- 
tion” from the war’s earlier campaigns 
(xiv). In essence, trench warfare was 
not new to battlefields of the Overland 
Campaign; instead the difference by the 
spring of 1864 was simply the level of 
complexity of the fieldworks. Disput- 
ing conclusions offered by previous 
Civil War historians such as Edward 
Hagerman, Hess argues that the effects 
of the rifle-musket have been exagger- 
ated, and instead concludes that sol- 
diers dug in, not because of the impact 
of the “modern” weapon, but as a result 
of constant contact between the armies. 
Such fortifications were typically con- 
structed after a battle, as illustrated by 
the fieldworks built on the night of May 


6" and the morning of May 7", at the 
Wilderness, because soldiers anticipated 
further combat. Soon after Grant’s 
failed offensive at Cold Harbor of June 
3, commanders adopted a less costly 
method of assailing the enemy’s posi- 
tion—siege warfare. 

Trench Warfare Under Grant & Lee 
is superbly researched, complemented 
by historic and modern photographs 
and meticulous detailed maps of the 
fortification remnants. Hess’s final vol- 
ume on the Petersburg campaign will 
be much awaited. 

—Jennifer M. Murray 
Auburn University 


HONOR IN COMMAND: 

Lt. Freeman S. Bowley’s Civil 
War Service in the 30th United 
States Colored Infantry. 
Edited by Keith Wilson. (Gainesville: 
University Press of Florida, 2006. xxv, 
290 Pp. Endnotes, Bibliography, Index, 

$39.95, ISBN 0-8130-2998-8) 


Freeman S. Bowley joined the army 
in 1864 and applied for a commission 
in the United States Colored Troops. 
Assigned to the 30th United States 
Colored Infantry, Bowley served in the 
Overland Campaign and was captured 
during the Battle of the Crater. Bowley 
recorded his experiences in a number of 
forums, and this book collects the remi- 
niscences that were published in The 
National Tribune newspaper in 1899. 
Bowley’s memoirs are solid, providing 
an account to rival that of Higginson’s 
Army Life in a Black Regiment. The 
highlights are a harrowing description 
of the Crater, as well as a detailed de- 
scription of prison life. 

Keith Wilson provides a lengthy, 
40 page introduction for the 190 page 
memoir. Wilson summarizes the mem- 
oir and its themes of honor, slavery, 
and soldiering. The content of the in- 
troduction is quite good, but it comes 
close to exhausting the actual text. The 
introduction cannot be used in con- 
junction easily with the text in the book 
to examine the major themes because 
Wilson cites the original newspaper 
articles rather than the pages in Honor 
in Command. Wilson has also removed 
the original publication dates from the 
sections of the book, so a citation of 
National Tribune, April 20, 1899 does 


EERE! 


not locate anything within the book. 
The annotation Wilson provides 
usually makes fairly obvious points. 
For instance, “Gen. Stuart's cavalry” gets 
an endnote that indicates “Stuart com- 
manded the Cavalry Corps of the Army 
of Northern Virginia.” Typical, as well, 
are endnotes that explain “sweet-tater 
custard” means “sweet-potato custard.” 
In some instances, pertinent informa- 
tion is left out. Rather than explaining 
that one of the reasons German soldiers 
might be mocked as the “flying Half- 
Moons” was due to the 11th Corps 
badge, Wilson instead writes that “a 
half-moon house was an outhouse or 
privy.” What are sorely lacking, howev- 
er, are notations of where this particu- 
lar version of Bowley’s memoir differed 
from other versions. While some end- 
notes do provide substantive informa- 

tion, the bulk of them are mundane. 
Editorial missteps aside, Bowley’s 
memoir is well worth reading. It is a 
shame that the memoir was not situ- 
ated within a better editorial apparatus. 
—Peter Luebke 
University of Virginia 


GRANT AND SHERMAN 
Victorious American and 
Vanquished Virginian 
By Edward H. Bonekemper, III 
(Westport, CT: Praeger, 2008. Pp. 436. 
notes, selected bibliography, index. 

$ 49.95, ISBN: 978-0-313-34971-3) 


Many Americans of the twenty 
first century, whether northerners or 
southerners, perceive Robert E. Lee 
as the greatest general of the Civil 
War and an individual of impeccable 
character. Until recently, almost every 
history book reflected this attitude, the 
Lost Cause interpretation triumphant. 
Anyone who criticized Lee was greeted 
with harsh animosity. Lee represented 
the southern cause, and any attack on 
him was an assault on the entire South. 
Grant, on the other hand, was called a 
drunken butcher who won only because 
he had greater resources than Lee, who 
was actually a better general. 

In more recent times, historians 
have viewed Grant as a great military 
leader, while more objective evaluations 
of Lee have increasingly begun to ap- 
pear. The work of Thomas Connelly 
and Alan Nolan are particularly well 
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known. These two historians’ treat- 


ment of Lee is mild, however, when 
compared to the writings of Edward 
H. Bonekemper, III. A veteran of the 
Coast Guard Reserve with additional 
service as a government attorney in that 
military branch and more recently an 
adjunct professor at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania , Bonekemper is a 
relentless critic of Lee and defender of 
Ulysses S. Grant, whose reputation he 
believes has been sullied to make Lee 
look better. 

Bonekemper is best known for his 
How Robert E. Lee Lost the Civil War 
(1998) and his A Victor Not a Butcher: 
Ulysses S. Grant’s Overlooked Military 
Genius (2004). In this new book, he 
compares Grant and Lee directly, his 
thesis evident in the title which states 
that Grant was “victorious” and Lee 
“vanquished.” In his overview of Grant's 
and Lee’s activities throughout the war, 
Bonekemper repeatedly emphasizes 
Grant’s military greatness and Lee’s 
failures in combat. He includes a long 
appendix which he uses to buttress his 
case that Lee suffered 209,000 casual- 
ties, some 55,000 more than Grant, 
quoting a variety of historians to argue 
that Lee was actually a greater “butcher” 
than Grant. He insists that Lee’s auda- 
cious aggressiveness wore down the 
Confederate army to the point that 
when Grant and Lee met in the final 
year of the war, the Confederate army 
could not stand up to Grant’s unwaver- 
ing pressure. He also blames Lee for 
the Confederate failures in the West, 
where an increasing number of histo- 
rians insist the result of the war was 
determined. Bonekemper characterizes 
Lee as a one-theater general, whose lack 
of strategic national vision contrasted 
fatally to the broad vision of Grant. 

Ironically, Bonekemper’s argument 
suffers from the same deficiency that 
Lost Cause historians have for so long 
demonstrated: a lack of nuance and 
perspective. Both approaches con- 
centrate on Lee more than they do on 
Grant. Whereas Lost Causers can not 
see anything that Lee did that was not 
the apex of perfection, Bonekemper 
finds it difficult to credit Lee with any 
positive contributions to the Confed- 
erate war effort. As in both instances, 
such an approach makes it difficult for 
the reader to see Lee in his entirety. 


Surely Grant deserves fairer treatment 
than Lost Causers have given him in 
the past, but no serious historian today 
considers Grant to be anything but a 
great commander. If Lee continues to 
be over praised, then historians like 
Bonekemper need to present a dispas- 
sionate argument that will make the 
historical reality convincing. 
—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University, emeritus 


KENTUCKY’S LAST CAVALIER 
General William Preston, 
1816-1887 
By Peter J. Sehlinger (Frankfort: 
Kentucky Historical Society, 2004. Pp. 
288, notes, bibliography, index. $33.95, 

ISBN 0-916968-33-2). 


William Preston was a prominent 
representative of Kentucky’s antebellum 
aristocracy. Educated at Yale and Har- 
vard, heir to valuable real estate near 
Louisville, and married to the daughter 
of the state’s largest slave owner, Pres- 
ton’s connections resulted in a life of 
prominence. He served in both houses 
of the state legislature, as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Mexican War, and as a 
delegate to Kentucky’s constitutional 
convention in 1849 prior to his election 
to the U.S. Congress in 1852. Originally 
a Whig, he joined the Democrats and 
at their 1856 National Convention he 
supported James Buchanan. Two years 
later President Buchanan appointed 
him minister to Spain, a post Preston 
held until after Lincoln’s inauguration. 

Entering the Confederate army at 
the urging of his cousin, John C. Breck- 
inridge, Preston was appointed a colo- 
nel on November 3, 1861. His brother- 
in-law, General Albert Sydney Johnston, 
made Preston his aide and it was in 
his arms that Johnston died at Shiloh. 
Promoted brigadier general, Preston 
remained with the army and saw action 
in several engagements, most notably 
Chickamauga. In January 1864, Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis appointed him 
minister to Mexico. In April 1865, Pres- 
ton returned to the army to command 
a division in the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment. Appointed a major general 
by the departmental commander, it was 
too late for the Confederate Congress to 
approve the promotion. 

Following the fall of the Confed- 
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eracy Preston fled to Canada, where 
he remained until receiving a pardon 
from President Andrew Johnson in 
1866. With much of his wealth pre- 
served, Preston returned to Lexington 
and fought to maintain the ideals of his 
class. A champion of the Lost Cause, 
his friends gave him the sobriquet, 
“Kentucky’s Last Cavalier.” 

Peter J. Sehlinger has written an ex- 
ceptional biography, one worthy of shelf 
space next to William C. Davis’s Breck- 
inridge: Statesman, Soldier, Symbol. 

—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
Chicago 


THIS REPUBLIC OF SUFFERING: 
Death and the American Civil War 
By Drew Gilpin Faust (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 2008. Pp. 346, $27.95, ISBN 
978-0-375-40404-7). 


Claiming the lives of over 622,000 
men the Civil War remains America’s 
deadliest conflict, leading one contem- 
porary observer to define the war torn 
nation as a “republic of suffering.” As 
thousands of Americans died on nu- 
merous battlefields, termed “harvests 
of deaths” by the fortunate survivors, 
northerners and southerners struggled 
to make sense of the overwhelming de- 
struction, carnage, and death. This Re- 
public of Suffering by Drew Gilpin Faust 
examines the many ways Americans 
grappled with the bloody reality of the 
Civil War in the “work of death” (xiv). 

Detailing the “work of death,” Faust 
explores how soldiers conceptualized 
the fighting, dying, and sacrifice that 
surrounded them in the vortex of war. 
Central to both the soldiers and civil- 
ians’ understanding of dying was a fun- 
damental belief in the “Good Death,” 
where soldiers courageously died on the 
field of battle in the face of the enemy. 
“Bad Deaths” comparatively were those 
where soldiers succumbed to disease 
or execution for desertion. Faust also 
outlines the often rudimentary process 
of burying and identifying soldiers. 
Gettysburg, the war’s bloodiest battle, 
exemplifies the difficulties in bury- 
ing and identifying the dead. Over- 
whelmed by the “work of death,” local 
officials established a national cemetery 
where over 3,500 Union soldiers were 
interned, approximately half of whom 
are unknown. Faust argues that the 


creation of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg and President Abraham 
Lincoln’s immortal “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” marked a significant shift in the 
attitude of sacrifice and death. Mourn- 
ing was no longer an individual act, 
but a collective grieving in which the 
deaths of so many were shared by the 
entire nation. Further exploring how 
the deaths of thousands of Union and 
Confederate soldiers effected the na- 
tion, Faust illustrates how the “work of 
death” was undertaken by civilians and 
survivors, who frantically searched for 
loved ones on the blood-stained fields, 
coped with the loss of family members 
or friends, and struggled to find mean- 
ing in the increasing number of deaths. 
Regardless of Union or Confederate 
allegiances, death transformed the na- 
tion, and as Faust concludes “Civil War 
death and the Civil War Dead belonged 
to the whole nation” (269). 
—Jennifer M. Murray 
Auburn University 


IMMORTAL CAPTIVES. 
Mauriel Phillips Joslyn, Gretna, LA: 
Pelican Publishing Company, 2008. 


As the Civil War entered its final 
months, prisoners of war became pawns 
in the larger game of politics, policies, 
and planning as each side made its final 
effort to end the war while achieving its 
goals. For a variety of reasons, includ- 
ing the status of African Americans 
captured by Confederates as well as a 
recognition that returned prisoners 
were of much more value to Confeder- 
acy than to the Union, the exchange of 
prisoners largely ceased. Prison camps 
on both sides became crowded and 
conditions deteriorated. Sometimes 
prisoners were used to make a political 
point. 

One such occasion involved the use 
of Confederate prisoners as human 
shields in an attempt to protect Union 
artillery positions around Charleston, 
South Carolina. These prisoners, and 
some others held near Savannah, Geor- 
gia, have become known in Civil War 
lore as “The Immortal Six Hundred.” 

The fate of many of these men is 
recounted in IMMORTAL CAPTIVES 
using original letters and diaries. Some 
post-war material is used in the ac- 
count, but only when it can be corrobo- 


rated by war-time sources. 

This very detailed study of a small 
group of men is interesting reading, not 
only for the story it tells but also for the 
larger implications it reveals surround- 
ing the treatment of prisoners. This 
is another of the “dirty secrets” of the 
war which remind us that the past is far 
more complex and filled with nuances 
than often realized. 

This book was first published by 
White Mane Press in 1996 and is repub- 
lished by Pelican. No additional mate- 
rial has been added since the original 
publication. 

—wMichael R. Bradley 
ee 
A PEOPLE AT WAR: 
Civilians and Soldiers in 
America’s Civil War, 1854-1877. 
By Scott Reynolds Nelson and Carol 
Sheriff. (Oxford University Press, 2008. 

Pp. 384. $24.95 [Paperback].) 


Nelson and Sheriff, professors at 
the College of William & Mary, have 
produced a wonderful work which 
blends secondary research with primary 
accounts of life during the Civil War. 
Beginning with the territorial expan- 
sion debates of the 1850s and ending 
with the westward drive in the post-war 
era, A People at War superbly presents 
the experiences of Americans who lived 
through the Civil War era. 

The war, write Nelson and Sheriff, 
“created unusual circumstances that 
made it possible for even the most 
reticent Americans to enter the histori- 
cal record” (ix). By taking readers on 
a journey to “soldiers’ tents, prisoner- 
of-war camps, plantations, farms, tene- 
ments, factories, urban streets, rural 
roads, churches, docks, pubs, hospitals, 
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Indian reservations, and even the cargo 
holds of ships” (ix), the authors paint a 
complicated and vivid image of life in 
Civil War America. 

Broken down into five distinct sec- 
tions, A People at War covers a great 
deal of material and manages to add 
fascinating details to a familiar story. 
Where other works generally ignore the 
role of African Americans in the north- 
ern states, Nelson and Sheriff include 
a section of their activities and while 
most historians are content to briefly 
cover the Union occupation of New 
Orleans, these authors offer a view of 
Andrew Johnson’s administration of 
Nashville as well. 

A People at War is written with clear 
prose and an impressive attention to 
detail. Though covering a considerable 
amount of ground, the work does not 
neglect the emotional impact of the 
conflict on individual suffering. The 
authors successfully emphasize the 
deeply traumatic nature of battle and 
note the emotional character of the 
conflict when discussing solders’ fears 
about battlefield death. By blending in 
primary accounts, Nelson and Sheriff 
highlight the personal human emotions 
of some difficult wartime situations. 
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For example, their presentation of sol- 
diers weighing the decision to desert is 
quite moving. Quoting a letter from a 
Confederate deserter who is about to be 
executed, the authors present the man’s 
final words to his family and powerfully 
underscore the toll of the war on sol- 
diers and civilians alike (276). 

Though lacking a narrative account 
of battles during the war, the authors 
include a useful chronology in the ap- 
pendix that offers casualty figures and 
points out the significance of each en- 
gagement. An additional chronology 
of key political developments is also 
welcome and offers a nice summary 
for students who may be unfamiliar 
with the timeline of the period. Com- 
plete with useful maps, cartoons, and 
revealing images from the era, A People 
at War would complement any Civil 
War or nineteenth century U.S. history 
classes. Chapter endnotes as well as 
recommended reading lists offer use- 
ful starting points and references for 
students interested in further pursuing 
topics covered in this volume. 

Despite their attempts to span the 
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entire Civil War era, the authors rush 
through the years of Reconstruction 
and the final two chapters end the work 
rather abruptly. Overall, however, A 
People at War is an engaging and solid 
work that should be a useful reference 
to students of the war. 
—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


MEADE’S ARMY: 
The Private Notebooks of Lt. Col. 
Theodore Lyman. 
Edited by David W. Lowe (Kent, 
Ohio: Kent State University Press, 
2007. Pp. xiii, 518. $45.00. ISBN 
978-0-87338-901-3) 


The illustration depicts a bald- 
ing man, hunched over a notebook, 
concentrating intently on the words 
flowing onto the paper. In this draw- 
ing, Civil War sketch artist Alfred R. 
Waud captured Lt. Col. Theodore Ly- 
man, an aide-de-camp for Maj. Gen. 
George G. Meade, as he jotted notes in 
his journal. In Meade’s Army, David W. 
Lowe has taken up where Waud left off 
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by peering over Lyman’s shoulder to 
see what he was scribbling. This edited 
volume of Lyman’s personal notebooks, 
covering his service from 1863-1865, 
reveals a careful, thoughtful observer 
at work and offers a treasure trove of 
insights and commentary on Meade’s 
wars against Robert E. Lee and Ulysses 
S. Grant. Lowe has done a masterful 
editing job and his endnotes are timely, 
judicious and informative without be- 
ing overbearing. His wonderfully writ- 
ten introduction, which is essentially a 
mini-biography of Lyman’s life, brings 
the notebooks’ author to life and sets 
the stage for an informed reading of his 
private writings. 

His insights reveal that Lyman un- 
derstood that war is a game an unpre- 
dictable game of chance. When describ- 
ing how a grand review of the army 
was delayed by the Confederate attack, 
Lyman provided perhaps the most con- 
cise and accurate summary of the war 
for the Army of the Potomac. “Generals 
propose,” he remarked, “Rebs dispose!” 
(p. 349) Lyman held Lee in high regard, 
describing him during a meeting with 
Meade the day after the surrender as 
“proud & manly to the last” but “deeply 
dejected.” (p. 371) His remarks about 
Grant, particularly his slow realization 
that Lee was far better than Confeder- 
ate officers in the West, reflect the same 
frustrations felt at Army of the Po- 
tomac headquarters over the fact that 
Meade, thus far the only Union general 
to have defeated Lee in a major battle, 
had his boss peering over his shoulder. 
Some of Grant’s staff, he wrote during 
the Wilderness campaign, “were very 
flippant and regarded Grant as already 
routing Lee and utterly breaking up the 
rebellion!—not so the more sober.” (p. 
132) Shortly, however, Lyman proudly 
announced that Grant had come 
around. “He told me that, after such an 
engagement as the Wilderness, Bragg or 
Johns[{t]on would have retreated!” (p. 
165) 

Many such gems await the reader 
in this important volume, which adds 
more depth to Lyman’s earlier writ- 
ings and also to our understanding 
of the command relationships within 
the Army of the Potomac during its 
“make or break” campaigns in 1864-65. 
Though the book is expensive, it is well 
worth the price of admission. 
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